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+ A LOOK 
+ AHEAD 


4 WHY A NEW TARIFF POLICY 


gress to change a tariff rate is — 
taken advantage of by foreign gov- 
ernments in their dealings with us. 


4 THE PRINCIPLE OF BARTER 
CHANCES OF WORLD TRADE | pANKS 
RESTORED CONFIDEN 
\HE ADMINISTRATION ANK 
| is feeling its way toward in- | | cLoseo 8 
ternationalism on a limited | RAPID LI YIDATION OF 
scale. The decision has | 
been compelled by the failure of the A 
domestic allotment theory to do pepos!T> 
any more than check the deflation ZAM INSY BANK 
of agricultural prices. To curtail | A! 
production is a long, up-hill job. | eA UP TO ¢2500 
Meanwhile surpluses must be 
moved into export. | Sd | | = ES 
But Mr. Roosevelt in his message | Be HITT | ic 
asking for broad tariff powers | a UH INCREASED FARM PR 
significantly stresses the need for | AW pREAKDOWN 
trade to find a mar- RE FROM 
et for industry, too. Clearly we © oy, 
are returning to some of the much | gy SCUED LOCAL 
despised paths of orthodoxy but | | 
it would be premature to assume | us 
we are going the whole distance | we BUILT UP THE NAVY 
or that the form of internationalism | pe 
we are choosing will resemble very | Bd ||| ERS ROM FORECLOSURE 
much the laissez-faire internation- te 
by pore | SAVED propeRTY OWN 
| 
NAP 
y acainst KIP 
barter is coming | nN AMERIC 
SALESMAN ‘means that we shall 0 
buy ‘abroad | BETTER 
we shall sell goods to foreign coun- © Beh 
tries but there must be a realistic | ss 7 ) AGES 
approach. Invisible items will not | EA | | FIXED MINIMUM Ww 
be permitted to befog the balance | A || | 
sheet. To bring about a revival of | ws | | LABOR 
international trade we can depend | % 
no longer on individuals. The risks, oe DIMINISHED CHILD 
for example, in the fluctuation of ! NESS AGAINSY 
the dollar and the pound and t TECT gus! , 
franc make international trading > ODE SYSTEM TO pro | 
and the extension of credits a dif- oA | p_eTITION 
ficult process. Governments, how- | CUT THROAT COM 
ever, acting in behalf of groups of | LT 
their nationals can protect against © 4 60 CENTS 
many such contingencies and pre- HE poLLAR AT 
vent also the demoralization that bi 
comes when nationals approach the fs REVALUATION OF ’ 
red ee of foreign bureaucracies. Bs MON MAN FOR 
Uncle Sam becomes a real sales- . BS 
man when he undertakes the re- Bd REVIVED HOPES OF com WORKING CONDITIONS 
sponsibility of acting as the aggres- Sia o8B TTER 
sive agent for large groups of our 4 FAIR WAGE AND 
producers. | NS OF | 
The power to negotiate tariff | MENT OF MILLIO OLE 
agreements and trade quotas on a SS STIMULA aeEMPLOY 
reciprocity basis will be granted to = TED : CONFIDEN 
the President by Congress. It will ‘= TATE OF puBLic CE 
involve extended debate. But in the BS : : 
end the practical situation which we GENERALLY IMPROVED ; 
faces the President must be recog- = 
nized. Our rigid system of dealing 
‘with tariffs puts American trade at 
the constant mercy of flexible 
governments abroad. The very = 
fact that it requires an act of Con- = 
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They can modify a tariff overnight. 
We must have the same weapons 
of offense and defense. 
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“ACT SAVINGS: formal b 
| MERACED cal 


we 
c~ 
IF TARIFF The ‘extent to 


-which American 
WALLS ARE businesses now en- 


LOWERED joying tariff protec- 


Two Ways to Pay the Bonus 


depends upon hactarinendi | If Veterans Are Willing am Accept Now What Is Ria: in 1945, A Half-Billion Dollars Will 


tration is willing to carry the prin- 


ciple of barter. Certain articles we 
produce more efficiently than any 
other couniry. Will foreign na- — 
tions accept them from us in com- HETHER the soldiers 
petition with their own producers? bonus is to be paid and 
What will happen to the deputies the slate of that vast 
in the French parliament when the venture wiped clean by 
agricultural constituencies see this Congress, may depend on the 
American farm products admitted? 4 swer to one question. 

To put it another way, will the That is: Wouldg the World 
members of Congress, Democrats War veterans be willing to accept 
or Republicans, be able to face their today payment in full of the total 
own constituencies and tell them amount that will be due them, 
that it’s just too bad that a factory under the present plan, in 1945? 


had to be closed because some If so, then the bill could be paid 
other country can produce the arti- — for not much more than $500,000.- 
cle at a lower price and the Amer- (00. There would be relatively lit- 
ican consumer must be given the tle strain on a Treasury that now 
beneht of that lower price. contains over $5,000,000,000. 

The desire of the consumer is to If not, then the @rive will be 


buy at the lowest figure. But low made behind the plan to pay $2,- 
prices in themselves co not induce 200,000,000 to veterans. as the 
consumption. The unprecedented total face value of the bonus cer- 
level to which prices dropped in _ tificates that they hold. President 
193i and 1932 will confirm the fact Roosevelt has said definitely that 
that a low price do2s not mean in- he would veto this proposal. 


creased volume unless there's pur- B 
ked. how 
chasing power back of it. t is aske ow does the 


The theory of the protectionists 00.000 payment that is not due 
has always been that American until 1945, and the $2.200,000,000 
labor furnishes through high wages = which is soucht at this time? 

a purchasing power that absorbs 


most all of America’ ion. sey 
ca~ production accepted as their ‘bonus” in 1925, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6] | a 20-year endowment insurance 


Nearly all of them did so. 

On those borrowings they are 
‘paying interest and the interest 
charges hold down any large in- 
crease in the amount of 


Pay Off the Debt Owed Them by the Government 


that will collect on the policies This means an added grant to 


difference arise between the $500,- | 


The answer is that the veterans | 
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Reforming the KRA 


By General Hugh S. Johnson. 
Twelve Objectives at Which 


Changes will be Aimed. 


policy with a maturec value of 

about $3,500,000,000. during the next 11 years. At the the veterans of $1,700,000,000 
Two years ago Congress per- present rate only about half a bil- above the amount now contracted 

mitted the holders of these policies lion will remain when the bonus for by the Federal Gévernment 

to borrew half of their face value. matures. It is recognized a» the barrier that 


But now the propesal is, not to Stands in the way of payment of 
pay the value that wiil have been the half billion tha, 1S called for 
built up in the present policies by unde the original bonus plan. 
1945, but to pay the face value of What might be the effect of a 
the at once. 


$2,206,000,000 now is 
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The President’s Week 


The Crowded Deys of the Chief Execu- 
tive as he Completes the First Year in 
the White House. 
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tors—What the Press Thinks About the 
Government—What is Bureaucracy ? 


shown by a study of the effect of 
the $1,700,000,000 paid out in 1931. 
At that time a billion dollars in 
loans went out within two 
months. 

Of this money 65 per cent was 
found by the Veterans’ Bureau to 
have gone into personal and family 
use, 20 per cent went into invest- 
ment, 8 per cent was used to buy 
automobiles and 7 per cent went 
into expenditures for which the 
investigators found no practical 
benefits.. Between 25 and 40 per 
cent of the veterans receiving 


loans were unemployed at that ° 


time. 

Said a Veterans’ Bureau report 
on the reaction from the use of 
this bonus money: 

“It was expected that the dis- 
tribution of funds to be obtained 
through loans under the plan 
would appreciably improve busi- 
ness. This study reveals that a 
large proportion of the funds ob- 
tained were used by the veterans 
to liguidate indshtedness nrevt- 


ously incurred rather than pleced. 


in trade channels which would 
stimlulate business. This fact, it 
[Continued on Page 15, Column 3.] 


EEPING track of events in 

Washington during the past 

week was as difficult as ab- 

sorbing all the goings on in a 
three-ring circus, with so many ac- 
tivities and developments at the 
White House, the Capitol and the 
NRA. 

President Roosevelt sent four 
separate special messages to Con- 
gress recommending legislation re- 
lating to as many important sub- 
jects — national communications, 


| guaranteeing of home loan bonds, 


Philippine independence and the 
tariff. He exercised his veto power 


- for the first time in his Administra- 

_ tion when he returned to Congress | 
_ without approval a bill that would 

_ have given to a deserter from the 
_ Army all the benefits of an honor- 
ably discharged soldier. 


Furthermore the President com- 
pleted and made public details of a 


plan worked out between Relief 
_ Administrator Hopkins and himself 


for relief of the unemployed and 
their dependents after the CWA 
shall have ceased ' function. 


| The President also 
ECONOMY announced.g in- 


y 
‘would veto the Pajfian bonus bill 


“if it should be passe@ by Congrtys 


and’ sent to him fog*appro 
The outstanding action: 
gress during the, 
voting by the Senfte, i 
of opposition by ion 
leaders, of appropriations fOr 
tain classes of veterans and - 
eral employes which would e 
out a large part of the four fun- 
dred millions saved under™ the 
Economy Act. Previously, Sen- 


Robinson, the majority 
_ leader, had warned the Senate that 


the President would veto the In- 
dependent Offices bill, to which the 
objectionable appropriations were 
attached, if the measure came to 
him in that form. : 
Before the bill reaches the White 
House, however, it has to go 
through the House of Representa- 


_ tives again because of the Senate 
amendments. When the measure 
_ passed the House originally it was 
_ considered under a “gag rule” and 


no amendments were permitted 
although many Members would 
have liked to increase the veterans’ 
benefits and appropriations to in- 
crease the pay of Federal employes. 


The Senate's ac- 


DILEMMA tion may give Con- 
FOR HOUSE gressmen the oppor- 
MEMBERS tunity to vote for the 

increase although it 


“may embarrass some members to 


to decide whether to ease 


bers of Cong nam must give “special 
consideration(in a campaign year. 
At the moment the entire bill re- 
poses in the hands of the Appro- 
priations Committee while the 
leaders of the majority party de- 
cide on their course. 3 

As. originally passed by the 
House the bill carried an appro- 
priation of about $126,000,000 to 
restore part of the Federal em- 
ployes’ pay cut and for veterans’ 
benefits. This was satisfactory to 
the Administrat'on and was pro- 
vided for in the budget message. 

The Senate raised the increase to 
$354,000,090 as Senator Byrnes, an 
Administration spokesman figures 
it, and to $244,000,000 as estimated 
by Senator Steiwer, representing 
the minority party, who says Mr. 
Byrnes inadvertently put in some 
figures that should not have been 
included. 


While this appro- 
COMPLAINT priation should not 
WEEK HELD be confused with the 
AT THE NRA Patman bonus bill, it 
is significant of the 
sentiment in Congress. This “re- 
volt” against the President, like the 
one in the House during the pre- 
vious week when 145 Members 
signed a petition to bring up the 
benus in the House on March 12, 
had to do‘with veterans’ benefits. 
Down at NRA headquarters in 
the great Department of Commerce 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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Building the Blue Eagle had quite 
a time of it during the week. Gen- 
eral Johnson had asked for com- 
plaints and he got them—by the 
hundred. This open forum for 
public criticism of the NRA and its 
methods, was preliminary to the vast 
meeting of code authorities to be 

_ held in Washington during the com- 
ing week. The avowed purpose of 
holding it was to develop ideas that 
may be usef:’ in revising many of 
the codes, which is the primary pur- 
pose of the meeting of the code au- 
thorities. 

General Johnson and his aides 
were told many things that were 
not at all complimentary to- the 
NRA. They were free to acknowl- 
edge that there was a good deal of 
truth in the complaints, although 
they maintained that in spite of its 
shortcomings the Blue Eagle had 
proved itself an important instru- 
ment in the campaic: for recovery. 

It was conceded as many witnesses 


| 


stated, that codes were not being — 


complied with as they should be, 
especially on labor questions; that 
hours and wages in many industries 
operating under codes were not sat- 
isfactory; that little businesses are 
still having difficulty in competing 
with their larger competitors. 


As the result of his seven months | 


experience as Recovery 


Adminis- 


trator and the compiaints he heard 


during the past week. General John- 
°son declared his determination to 
press for still shorter hours in in- 
dustry. The objective will be a 36 


hour week program, instead of the | 


present 40-hour week, although Gen- 
eral Johnson recognizes that all in- 
dustries will not be able to operate 
on a 36-hour basis with unreduced 
pay. Efforts also will be made to 
break down profiteering and un- 
sanctioned price fixing. 


The _ President's 
NEW POLICY nessage on the tariff, 


ON TARIFF read in = <p 

only on Friday as the 
PROPOSED Senate was not in 

session, asked au- 
thority to enable the Executive to 
esvabiieb a new tariff policy to stim- 
ulate the Nation’s foreign trade by 
reciproca reements with other 
nations. 


| 


Its reading in the House was fol- | 


slowed by the immediate introduc- 
‘tion by Chairman Doughton of the 
Ways and Means Committee of a 


e e message requested power 
not only to negotiate and promul- 
gate tariff treaties but to raise or 
lower existing duties. The bill fixed 
50 per cent as the limit of change 
upward or downward. Dutiable 
articles could not be transferred to 
the free list and articles now on the 
free list could not be made dutiable. 

Discussing the tariff message at 
his conference with the press on 
Friday the President said the power 
sought to negotiate tariff treaties 
was intended only for the period 
of thé emergency and that was why 
it was stipulated that the treaties 
Should be limited to three years. 
The phraseology of the bill itself 
caused several minority members of 
Congress to remark that in spite of 
the three-year limit there was noth- 
ing in the measure to prevent the 
trade agreements from being ex- 
tended indefinitely. 


The President al- 
MORE POWER ready has power to 
SOUGHT BY raise and lower 
duties within a 50 
PRESIDENT per cent range 
under the flexible 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 
but only after investigation by the 
Tariff Commission of conditions 
under which the articles are pro- 
duced in the principal competing 
country. This is always a long and 
tedious process. 
law would give the President power 
to eliminate this procedure and to 
change the tariff on a given article 
whenever it would result in better 
markets for our own products in the 
country in which that article was 
produced. 
Congress has always been jealous 
of its power to fix tariff rates and 
therefore vigorous opposition is ex- 
pected to the proposal to yield this 
power to the Executive branch, even 
as an emergency measure. The 
President feels that it is important 
that he have power to negotiate 
reciprocal] trade agreements to pro- 
vide markets for our surplus agri- 
cultural and industrial products and 
the full force of the Administration 
is to be exerted to secure passage of 
this legislation. 


The President also 


WAR DEBTS announced at his 
MESSAGE Friday press con- 
COMING ference that he ex- 


pected to transmit to 
Congress 


The proposed new . 


only one ' 


e@grying out the President's re- | 


more message at the present ses- | 


sion on a subject of major im- 
portance. That message will relate 
to war debts. No intimation was 
given as to what proposals he will 
have to make to Congress on the 
subject. 

The special message regarding 
communications, sent to Congress 
from the White House early in the 
week, recommended that a Federal 
communications System be set up 
having power over telegraph, tele- 
phone and radio similar to the 
powers which the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission now has over | 


| 
| 


railroads, and the Federal Power 
Commission over electric companies. 
Bills ring out the President’s 


proposal Were immediateiy intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress. 

Speeding up the refinancing of 
home mortgages and stimulating 
housing repairs and modernization 
was the President's objective in 
sending to Congress a special mes- 
Sage proposing that the Govern- 
ment guaranteesthe bonds as well 
as the interest of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. The _ existing 
Home Owners’ Loan Act would be 
liberalized to allow the corporation 
to promote private building. Ex- 
plaining the proposed new legisla- 
tion the President said he and his 
advisers had discussed the desira- 
bility of getting financed, preferably 
by private loans, a large program of 
home improvements and also home 
building. They felt that there is a 
great deal of money needed and 
ready to be applied for building 
homes, putting in new bath rooms 
and making other improvements, 
and that it is a proper function of 
the Government to provide ample 
credit for such work. 


Legislation provid- 


‘FREEDOM ing for independence | 

ASKED FOR of the Philippine Is- 

FILIPINOS lands after a period 
of years was pro- | 
posed in another 


special message sent to Congress by 


the President during the weck. The 


plan he outlined in his message, the | 


President believes, will be acceptable 
to the Filipinos. It removes some 
of their objections to the Hawes- 
Cutting Independence Act which 
they permitted to go by default. 
Under the terms of the new plan, 
the United States would abandon 
all military bases in the Islands and 
would leave the problem of the 


future disposition of American naval | 
bases in the Philippines to future © 
negotiations between the United | 
States and the government of the | 


Islands. 
A new government 
RELIEF NOW policy toward the re- 
DIVIDED IN lief problem was an- 


nounced by the Pres- 
THREE GROUPS. ident on Wednesday. 


He said the govern- 


ment had learned from its experi- - 
_ ence in the last few months that 


the relief problem should be divided 
into three parts, covering distressed 
families in rural areas, stranded 
populations and the ee in 
large cities. 


The security of needy pexsons_in 
rural areas, he said, ntust bé iderti 


fied with agriculture and to place | 


these persons in positions of self- 
support, required a change in many 
parts of the country from commer- 
cial farming and dependence on a 
single cash crop to the raising of 


maintain the family. Relief funds, 


rural families only as far as is nec- 
essary to enable them to support 
themselves. 


Needy persons in second 
group—stranded populations—are 
those living in single industry com- 
munities in which there is no hope 
of future employment, 
miners in worked-out fields. Relief 
Administrator Hopkins estimated 
there are as many as 300,000 fam- 
ilies falling under this classification. 
The relief problem for these people 
involves, in most cases, moving them 
to other localities. They probably 
will be placed on small. tracts of land 
first and maintained there. Then 
small industries are to be developed 
to enable them to support them- 
selves 


OPERATION 


urban areas of cities 


OF PLAN LEFT the Government, the 


President said, is 


TO STATES —sefinitely taking the 


> position that “we do | 595.000. By May 1 CWA will have | 


Recruited to a | 


not want to go on the dole.” 
programs to give employment, out- 
Side the field of private industry, 
will be prosecuted. Local public 
bodies will have to go on carrying 
out work programs. 


not to exceed six months. This limit 
of employment is placed so that the 
worker may not consider his job as 
a permanent method of support. 


Already plans are under way to 
place the government’s new policy 
into effect. The relief administrator 
announced on Friday that it would 
be placed in operation in four States, 
not named, during the coming week. 
That means that the CWA opera- 
tions will cease entirely in those 
States in which the plan is put into 
effect, except in industrial centers 
where more time may be required 
to effect the change because of the 
large number of persons involved. 


While the Federal Government 
expects to bear ¢ large part of the 
burden of providing relief until the 
emergency is passed it will function 


such as | 


In urban and sub- | 


Work | 


Work will be | 


given to an individual for a period |. 
sion. 


| 


| 
‘ 
| 


through the States and will not deal | 
directly with individual communi- 


ties. The $950,000,000 relief appro- 
priation recently provided by Con- 
gress will have keen reduced by May, 
when the CWA army will have been 
completely demobilized, to a little 
over $600,000,000 and by the end of 


_ the fiscal year on June 30 to about 


half a billion dollars. The govern- 
ment hopes this sum will be suffi- 
cient to carry the work through the 
next fiscal year. If it does not, then 
the President will use some of the 
two billion dollar fund he expects to 
ask Congress to provide for emer- 
gency purposes for use during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935. 

C. G. MARSHALL, 


| 


} IS EARS still ringing with the 

sharp criticism that last week 
was directed at the NRA at its fes- 
tival of “squawks.” Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, administrator of the Re- 
covery Act, today had set about re- 


shaping his 300 codes to fit a new — 


mould. 

One problem was uppermost as 
4.000 delegates gathered for the first 
national code congress, to take part 
in the operation. Many of the other 
problems clustered about this one. 
It was: What attitude should the 
Federal Government adopt in ruling 
finally on the many methods of 
price control now exercised by in- 
dustry through NRA codes? 

Here, in prices, was the center of 
complaint during the hearings of 
the past week; here the crux of 
most reported troubles, and the ob- 
ject of severe attack. Witness after 
witness claimed that wholesale and 
retail prices were moving upward 
faster than wages, of workers above 
the unskilled group, losing instead 
of gaining through Blue 
operation; 
and a trend toward low See 
and high profits. 


An Answer Awaited 
The answer to this problem now 


led last August to the first NRA 
troubles when Prof. William F. 
Ogburn, of the University of Chicago, 
-resigned from the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration because, in his opinion, 
consumer rights were being neg- 
lected. Later farmers revolted 
against the Blue Eagle on the same 
ground. 

Now the prospect is that two 
agencies that have been burial 
grounds for ideas and plans under 
NRA, may fare forth to provide part 
of the answer. 

One is the Consumers Advisory 
Board which has been something 
of a step-child ever since Professor 
Ogburn’s break. Its studies and 
analyses pointing to the reactions 
that now. are expressed, received 
scant attention i:. the past. But at 


below cost. 


labor and on the general welfare ot 
the country. 

This subject of prices is Point 1 in 
the 12-point program of problems 
that, according to General Johnson, 
must be met and dealt with in the 
present code congress. (General 
Johnson’s statement, including his 
12-point program, is printed in full 
on page 12.) 

What Does “Cost” Mean? 


Point two ties in with point one. It 


is that “a more effective rule must . 


be formulated on costs for the pur- 
pose of maintaiming rules against 
sales below cost of production.” 
Many codes, including the retail 
food and retail merchandising codes, 
affecting hundreds of thousands ot 
stores, have a Clause against selling 
But “cost” means some- 


' thing different to each store, de- 


this ‘time the Board is expected to | 


be trotted out and armed to protect » 


the buyer. 
Sidetracked 


The other is the Research and 
Planning Division of the NRA. This 
was designed originally to be the 


_ living center of the organization, 
~ ' supplying data and ideas on which 
But the . 


policies would be built. 
Division has been ignored and 
shunted aside from its original pur- 
pose. The few plans offered have 
gone unaccepted. Now it may be 


the various commodities needed to | revived and set at work making the 


| Studies that would form the basis 


therefore, are to be expended on of price policies as well as other 


policies. 

Arguments to be heard during 
the present week in favor of con- 
tinuing the price policies will stress 
the need to do something to put an 
end to the effects of cut-throat 
pcan and price cutting on 


pending on its efficiency, its invest- 
ment, its methods of doing business. 
To find a rule that can be enforced 
is a problem that has baffled NRA 


Eagle | for months. 


of monopoly practices | 


Point three calls for “uniformity 
of wages and hourly rates in com- 
petitive industries.” This is fairly 
simple compared with the _ price 
problem. It means that wages and 


, hours in the coal industry, for ex- 
is to be sought. It is a problem that | 


ample, should not be so far out of 
line with those in the oil industry, 
that home owners would react 
against higher prices by installing 
oil heat. 

Point four asks for ‘uniform 
classification of ‘areas for the pur- 
pose of North-South differentials.’ 
Here the problem grows from the 
recognition by NRA that higher 
wages should be paid in the North 
than in the South. But just where 
should the dividing line be made? 


Problem of Price Control Uppermost 


As NRA Starts Reshaping Its Codes 


Critics Had Their Say and Now Code Delepetes Convene to Find an Answer 


To the Troublesome Question of Price Regulation 


States Supreme Court. 


What cities should enjoy the lower | 


wage rates? Baltimore was put in 
the southern zone, causing manu- 
facturers in other places to com- 


plain that business was being lost 


to that city. 


Fewer Hours, More Pay 
Point five deals with reductions in 
hours per week and further increase 
in the hourly wage. Industry is to 
be asked to cut hours and increase 


wages to put more people to work | 


and to increase pay rolls. 

Point six 
program of reform calls for “cer- 
tainty of protection against monop- 
oly control and oppression of small 
enterprise, and, especially,. 
clusion in codes of adequate buying 
(as well as, selling) provision to 
guard against oppression of small 
business.” Senator Borah would 
answer this point by reviving the 
anti-trust laws in full force. Just 
how General Johnson plans to meet 
it is not known. Price policies and 


large employers. 
in General Johnson's | 


sustained as yet by the United 
Witnesses 


at the complaint hearings asserted 
that violations of NRA code provi- 
sions were general and that com- 
plaints and affidavits brought no 
positive action from NRA officials. 
General Johnson promises a change 
in this situation. 
Financing the Codes 


Point eight asks for a “safe 


= 


cent of 
_ ported has 


code admin- 
method of. financing - mestic wage levels without hurting 


istration without racketeering and 
abuse.” Many problems grew from 
the effort of industry to finance its 
code authorities. Some trade as- 
sociations, notably in Chicago, in 
recent years have been rackets 
organized to “milk” business men 
through dues. The problem now ad- 
mitted is: Hov to keep racketeering 
from spreading through NRA trade 
eroups? On suggestion is that the 
Federal Treasury finance the as- 
sociations to keep out the racketeers. 


Point nine would provide elimina- 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


The fact that from 7 to 10 per — 


ur production has been ex- 


en used aS an argu- | 


ment against disturbing the 93 or — 


it may help to make up a small frac- 
tion of the amount of goods sold | 
abroad. 


The problem is how to have one’s _. 


cake and eat it, how to preserve do- 


our internationally exchanged prod- 
ucts. 

The President and his advisers, 
notably Secretary Wallace, concede 
the perplexity of the whole prob- 


- lem and do not profess to see a com- 


tion of inconsistent or conflicting | 


provisions among various codes. 
One large department store reported 
that it had to deal with 149 codes. 
One manufacturer told how he was 
trying to work under 35 codes. 


prehensive solution at this time. 
But they do feel an approach to- 
ward a solution must be made, that 
we must grope forward, that we can- 
not afford to stand still and see 
what little foreign trade we have 
gobbled up by other nations which 
are constantly making reciprocity 
agreements with each other. We 
must have the authority to handle 


“ariffs flexibly in order to protect | 
our own interests in the interna- | 


Point ten calls for “adequate labor | 
and consumer representation in an © 


advisory capacity on code authori- 
ties.” That point has been fought | 
for by organized labor and by the 
Consumers Advisory Board. Gen- 


: It may be of course 
AMERICA that the United. 
EQUIPPED TO States may be able — 
to play a leading 
GET TRADE part in the barter 


eral Johnson has ruled against giv- | 


ing labor a voice in code administra- 


tion. 
The Public Interest 
Point eleven deals with “uniform- 
ity of governmental representation 
on code authorities.” Just who 
should be named to watch out for 


the public interest when codes are | 


being administered is a matter of 
admitted grave importance, but one 
that is not yet settled. 

Point twelve suggests “wider use 
of mechanism for settling labor dis- 
putes in connection with code ad- 
ministration.” The National Labor 


Board now is charged with using its | 


facilities to adjust labor troubles, but 
its powers are being challenged by 
The bill just in- 
troduced by Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, calling 
for a new labor board and new 
powers for it would be expected to 


fit into this niche. 


small business man troubles 
together. 


Point seven says that there must 
be “a much improved method of 
securing prompt and effective com- 
pliance.” Admittedly this problem 
is complicated by the fact that the 
National Act has not been 


Recruited in a ‘Hurry, 


While admitting these problems 
that strike at the heart of the NRA, 
General Johnson sounded the note 
of permanency for his organization. 
He said: 

“The Blue Eagle has just begun 
to function. We are going on as we 
have begun. We are about to em- 
bark on a new Blue Eagle campaign 


and a new and much tighter drive 


for compliance. These meetings are 
the first move in a closing up of our 
ranks for a new forward movement 
by NRA. Chance or circumstances 


- may stop it, but you are not going 


_ to Shas it or even make it falter.” 


the CWA Work Army 


Now Is Being Demobilized in Record Time 


To Take Its Place, President 


Announces a New 


Three-fold Plan 


HARRY HOPKINS, Civil Works 

Administrator, is breaking rec- 
ords with the demobilization of his 
4,000,000 man work army. The rolls 
today have been cut to 2,607,000. 
Four weeks hence they will total 1,- 


become © history. 
strength of 4,000,000 in one month, 
cut from the roll of workers in 10 
weeks, this performance may stand 
as the most amazing of the depres- 


It is to be followed by another 
just as ambitious, but more carefully 
planned, and less costly. Even while 
Civil Workers are losing their jobs 
by the hundreds of thousands, plans 


+-- 
$950,000,000 for relief, designed to Rural Folk and Those Who 
t 


to carry over until July 1, 1935. Bu 
also to be available, if Congress ap- 
proves, will be $2,000,000,000 for addi- 


' tional Public Works which may in 


are going. to ahead to put them | 
back, on a different basis, equally | 


as fast, before snow flies in another 
Winter. Again Mr. Hopkins, youth- 
ful, result-getting administrator of 
Federal emergency relief, will com- 
mand the operation. 

President Roosevelt announced 
his new plans for a refined CWA at 
his conference with the press Feb. 
28. He said that the experience of 
the past nine months has shown 
that the problem of unemployment 


must be faced on more than one ' in the South. where tens of thou- 


front. In fact, there are three 
fronts, each with distinct problems. 
So the following classifications of 
needy are to be recognized under 
the new policy. 
Lessons of Experience 

1. Distressed, families in rural 
areas. 


2. Those composing 
populations,” that is, those living in 
single-industry communities in 
which there is no hope for future 
re-employment, such as miners in 
worked out fields and_ factory 
workers in communities from which 
factories have moved. 


3. The unemployed in large cities. 


Available to be used in working | 


out a solution of the problems of 
these groups is an appropriation of 


part be used for any work scheme 
that is devised, since its spending 
would be left within the discretion 
of the President. 

But, it is asked, how would this 
money be spent that differs with 
the recent program? 


Are Stranded in Cities 
Get Special Aid 


' Many may be taken care of through 


' their 


Most noticeable is the change in | 
method outlined for meeting dis- | 


tress in rural areas and in center? | 


of stranded populations. 
Methods to Be Used 
Instead of offering farmers city 


wages for some rural improvement — 


job, the money will go to make rural 
families self-supporting. 
the methods to be employed include 
building, or rebuilding, to provide 
adequate farm homes; the provision 
of seed and of stock for other than 
commercial purposes, and oppor- 


Some of | 


tunities to these workers to earn | 


modest 
time or seasonal employment in 
small industrial enterprises. 
Loudest cries against CWA came 
from the farming districts where 
rural labor, attracted by high wages 


cash incomes through part | 


_ and short hours, flocked to the work | 
rolls and left farmers stranded. 


Now only a small amount of money 
will go into wages, the remainder 
into helping the rural unemployed 
get settled. This is especially true 


sands of “share-croppers” and ten- 
ants on cotton farms face loss of 
work through the cotton-reduction 
program of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 


How big the “stranded popula- | 


tion” problem is, no one quite knows. 


Mr. Hopkins told the President that 


he judged 300,000 families to be in 
this category, while other Cabinet 
members thought it would be nearer 
500,000. 


Transplanting Feople 


| Cities. 
| they should receive, in so far as pos- 


placement on_ subsistence 
homesteads, where they can have 
small tracts of land to cultivate to 
supply their food, while working 
occasionally in industry to supply 
some cash. 

But where millions of unemployed 
are concentrated is in the large 
The President believes that 


sible, adequate assurance of means 
to maintain themselves during the 


balance of the period of their en- | 


tional game. 


~ 


idea. We have such 
a dominent position in world eco- 
nomics that the mere fact of our 
presence at the narter table with 
weapons of offense and defense may 
assist psychologically in an all 
around agreement to ration world 


_ production in so far as it is possible 


to do so by bilateral or even multi- 
lateral agreements. 

We have the chips in a big stabili- 
zation fund. We hold the cards of 
a good buying record—the fact that 
we used to buy nearly $5,000,000,000 


world in a single year. Foreign 
countries want us to start buying 


again. We are eager to do so pro- . 
vided we do.not destroy our domes- | 


| tic economy at the same time. .- 


Ultimately there is always some 
sort of an equilibrium established 
as between countries. Then the 
world presumably is prosperous. 
The human equation in political 
governments makes it difficult to 
sustain the equilibrium of interna- 
tional trade very long as wars and 
commercial greed upset the bal- 
ances. Every now and then we 
have to start over again to rebuild 
trade relationships. 


the Government of the Unjted States 
has chosen to get its sharé of world 
trade. It may mean some injury to 
American enterprises here and there. 
But so will the code system affect 
marginal or inefficient producers. 


finest highways—the 


$921,499 seized. 


| Many Making’ Money, 


But It’s 


C 


Arrests Trebled in Three Years; 


Ex-bootleggers Busy 


More people are “making” money 
since the depression started—coun- 
terfeiting it. 

Mass production methods as well 
as the scramble for money during 
hard times is responsible for the 
new flood of bogus money, the 
Treasury Department says. Arrests 
by the United States Secret Service 
of counterfeiters have trebled since 
1930. 

When $100 in fake money can be 
bought for $30 or $35, many a crook 
will take the chance, but Chief Wil- 
liam H. Moran, who heads the 172 
Secret Service agents, blames most 
of the new counterfeiting to gangs 
who have had to find a substitute 
for bootlegging since the return of 
legal liquor. 

Seizures of spurious money are 
running close to a million dollars 
a year, the Secret Service says. 
About half of this sum, however, 
is seized in the hands of crooks be- 
fore they have a chance to circu- 
late it. 

Five and ten-dollar bills are the 
ones most frequently counterfeited. 
Twenty-dollar bills also are often 
faked. Most,of the fake money is 
of bad qualitl and easily detected 
by anyone who is careful. 

Treasury experts, who are now 
scanning thousands of suspected 
bills a day, say they can detect the 
cleverest faking. Many a shop- 
keeper and banker is less skilled and 
fortunate. One bank in Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently took five bad 
twenty-dollar bills. 

In the year which ended June 30, 
1933, a total of 3,003 arrests were 
made on counterfeiting charges, and 
In the year ended 
June 30, 1930, only 1,013 arrests were 
made and $253,796 seized. 


Bad Driving 
—Good Roads 


Super-highways Are Supers 
abused and Show Poor 
Accident Records 


“The super-highway of every 


_ torist’s dream is hardly likely to 
worth of goods from the rest of the | “ y y 


materialize so long as our currently ~”* 
finest expressions of the highway 
designer's art receive such super- 
abuse in the form of bad driving.” 
This declaration of Harold G, 
Hoffman, New Jersey State Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, was made 
in commending ‘on the attitude 
adopted by many drivers, who when 
they find themselves on today’s 
super-high- 
way—simply because super-careless. 
Commissioner Hoffman declares 
that this bad accident record, in 
evidence on Mt. Vernon Memorial 
Boulevard near Washington and 


_ Many other famous highways, is to 
’. be overcome in New Jersey by a 
The significant thing today is that | 


Maybe the readjustments which | 


several years ago began to give us 
what we termed technological un- 
employment had better be handled 


at one time—domestic economy and 


international control 0° trade. Cer- 
tainly we are headed in the direc- 
tion of more authority.to be con- 
centrated in the hands of the Execu- 
tive so he may take further and 
even more drastic steps in the 
hope of bringing economic recovery. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


‘lection of, Mesa 


forced idleness. CWA gave this sup- | 


port, but it was very costly, and be- 
cause of the rate of wages, brought 
complaint that it was cutting into 
the labor market. 

Direct relief, to which millions are 
returning with the demobilization | 
of the CWA work army, likewise is 
frowned upon, so far as able-bodied _ 
workers are concerned. 

“These workers,” said a White 
House statement, “very properly in- 
sist upon an opportunity to give to 
the community their services in the 


form of labor in return for unem- 


The solution now proposed is that | 
these people be transplanted, since | 


the areas in which they are concen- 
trated offer: neither future employ- 
ment at wages nor opportunities 
for self-support through agriculture. 


ployment benefits. The Federal 
Government has no intention nor 


desire to force either upon the coun-" | 
try or upon the unemployed them- | 
selves a system of relief which is | 
repugnant to American ideals of in- | 


dividual self-reliance.” 
What Will Be Done 


So, under the new program, work | 


programs “which would not nor- 


mally be undertaken by public | 


bodies but which are at the same 


time outside the field of private in- | 


dustry, will be projected and prose- 
cuted in and near industrial com- 
munities. Labor on these projects 
will not be expected of dependent 
members of the community who are 
not able to work, but will be con- 
fined to those needy unemployed 
who can give adequate return for 


the unemployment benefits which | 


they receive.” 
Work is to be given only to those 


who are in need, and not just to any 
person who may be unemployed. It 
is to be provided for a period not 
to exceed six months. 

“This is in order,” the statement 
said, “that it may not be considered 
or utilized, as a permanent method 
of support. 

“This program expresses a convic- 
tion that industrial workers who are 


policy of stringent law enforcement. 
Through this campaign it is hoped, 
he says, that the “super-careless 
minority may be taught that the lid 
is not off with respect to the neces- 
sity for common sense and obedi- 
ence to the rules of safety on even 
the super-highway.” 


A Homecoming Trip 
For Relics 


Finland’s Gift of Material From 
Mesa Verde Park 


Thanks to Public Works funds a cole 
rde archeological mae 


terial now in Helsingfors, Finland, will 


be returned to the enlarged museum at 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colo. It is 


the most important collection of Mesa 


Verde material ever assembled, as the 


Swedish explorer Nordenskiold was a pi- 


unemployed and in need of relief‘ 


should be given an opportunity for 
livelihood in the prosecution of a 
flexible program of public works. 
Theseveral States will be aided, as 
the Federal relief law provides, in 
the financing of this enterprise.” 
In this field the new plan rather 
closely resembles CWA, except that 
it is restricted in scope and will re- 


| quire that local governments bear 
much of the expense. 


oneer who made his findings before pot- 
hunters and other vandals carried away 
much valuable material. The Swedish 
Government purchased his findings, but 
they will now be presented to the museum . 
at the site where they were discovered. 
The museum already has one of the finest 
private collections of Navajo blankets 
and jewelry in existence. Priceless pre- 
historic material is already in the posses- 
sion of the museum. 

The project of making an addition to 
the museum will provide needed work for 
many Navajo Indians despite Winter 
weather, the Office of National Parks, 
Buildings and Reservations announced 
Feb. 7. More specimens of archeological 
interest can be accommodated in the ad- 


dition, it is stated. 
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THE STORY 


OF THE 


PRESIDENTS WEEK 


OUTLINING NRA STRATEGY—A CANINE SCANDAL—THE 
~NEW EXPORT-IMPORT BANK—THE TARIFF AGAIN— 
GUARANTEEING HOME LOAN BONDS 


HIS week, the 52nd of the Presi- | 


dent’s pack that turned the last 
card of the year’s new deal, was 
filled with work ‘and messages to 
Congress. So many of the latter— 
four to be exact—that by Friday 
when a newspaperman’s question 
involved a minor detail in one of 
them, the word-weary Executive, for 
the first time, said he could not 
answer without looking at the text— 
a surprising admission from him 
though excusable for — less 
than a super-memory. 

Congress’ lap was full and. the 
President indicated, there wasn't 
much left to drop into it. 

x * * 


‘Winks,’ the Setter 
Violates All Codes 
Two EVENTS occurred that must 
have caused a twitch of the lips 
of the Muse of History as she jotted 
them down among her solemn en- 
tries. The first was the fall from 
grace of a distinguished member of 
the Presidential household. Winks. 
the blooded setter pup which has 
been enjoying a special and almost 
daily interview with his master ‘so 
hell know whom he belongs to” 
“broke the first pages” as they say. 
He did so by slipping into the ser- 
vants’ quarters and devouring the 
contents of some 19 breakfast plates. 
just served and awaiting their right- 
ful owners. 

The second footnote to history is 
a document—the President’s letter 
written to Henry Rainey, benevolent 
but pugnacious Speaker of the 
House. Here it is, a _  delight- 
ful revelation of the President and 
his: methods and also of the role 
which “Mac” (Secretary McIntyre) 
plays in the scheme of things: 

“Memorandum for the Speaker: 

“Dear Henry: Mac has shown: 
me your letter of February 21. 

“Naturally, when I suggested to 
you that I could not approve the 
bill for the payment of the bonus 
certificates I did not mean that I 
might let it become law without 
my signature. 

“I don’t do things that way. 


“What I meant was tnat I would: 
veto the bill, and I don’t care who 
you tell this to. 


“Let me know your snmuaite on 
the next step. 


Visitors Meet 
By Fireside 

VER the week-end Washington 

robed itself in such a _ thick 

blanket of snow that the President 
remained by his fire@ide on Sunday, 
where General Johnson joined him 
for a tea-time hour. The next day 
the Blue Eagle was to meet its best 
pals and severest critics and it 
needed, perhaps, some nourishing 
crumbs of aid and comfort from the 
Master of the House. 

Vice President Garner and House 
Leader Byrnes also came for advice 
and counsel. 


Mr. Peek Emerges 
As Banker 
yn MONDAY Democracy’s im- 
emorial issue, the tariff, long 


neglected, marched into the White 
House and when it emerged, George 
N. Peek, once stormy petrel of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration and since vaguely as- 
sociated in the public mind with 
foreign trade, emerged as its Arbiter. 
For a long time, floating along the 
fringes of Secretary of State-Hull’s 


domain but actually working under | 


the shadow of Secretary Roper’s 
Commerce Department, Mr. Peek 
now stands four-square on his own 


pedestal, as multifold director of 
the new “Export-Import Banks” 
and, as lord-high-coerdinator of — 
foreign trade. 

Clarence Darrow 
Pays a Call 


S BUSINESS MEN continued to 
crowd the Washington Hotels on 
Tuesday, ready to assail or defend 


the codes and industry's conduct | 


under them, General Johnson again 


hurried to the White House with his _ 


new National Review Board of the 
NRA, led by that trenchant-tongued 
champion of the under-dog, Clar- 
ence Dorrow, now to take up the 
cause of small business against the 
monopolies. 

Slowly but surely the President's 
great plan for the gradual absorp- 
tion of non-productive land which 
keeps those who live upon it poor, 
moves forward. 

“How far to go?” 

This was the question which Sec- 
retary Wallace, Assistant Secretary 
Tugwell, AAA Administrator Chester 
Davis, and CWA Director Harry 
Hopkins sought to answer as. they 
talked the plan over at the White 
House. 


Air Mail Report 
By Mr. Farley 


WHEN Wednesday came the tariff 

dish was ready for seasoning 
and gusty Joe ‘that’s the way he 
writes it) Robinson of Arkansas 
(who sits over the Senate like a 
school teacher, ready to administer 
the birch if necessary.) parleyed 
long with those concerned, includ- 


ing Mr. Peek, and emerged with a 
brief summary of the ingredients 
that were to be set before Congress. 
Was there any doubt that it would 
be accepted? 

“I think not,” said the Senator. 

Postmaster General Farley, who 
for all his troubles still musters a 


. Smile on occasions, appeared bol- 


stered by his departmental advisors 
and in company with General 
Foulois, Chief of the Army Air Corps. 
He reported on the trying problems 
that the cancelled air-mail contracts 
have created. 


Executive Messages 
Go to Hill . 
N THURSDAY Presidential 


messages began to descend again 
upon Congressional heads, as pre- 


dicted. There was one asking for | 


the guarantee of the principal of 
the Home Loan Bonds so that timor- 
ous mortgagees would relax their 
grip on the home-owner who, with 
Uncle Sam to help him, might shift 
his burdens for awhile. 


Then there was another, unim- 
portant save as a historical event. 
It was the President's first veto 
and it bore the mark of the inverted 
thumb on a private relief bill. 


Europe, grave and gay, marched: 


across the scene. Paul May, Belgian 
Ambassador and now representative 
of Europe 's youngest crowned head, 
came to express his thanks for the 
message of condolence over the 
death of his former sovereign, King 
Albert. 

At noon it was a festal occasion. 
Prince lIyesato Tokugawa, visitor 
from the land of the Cherry 
Blossoms with the Japanese Am- 
bassador beside him plowed through 
the drifts to set down with Chief 
Justice, Cabinet Members and other 


dignitaries amidst international 
amenities, choise vaands, sweet 
pease, freesia and baldi fern. 

x * * 


A Frolie With the Press 
More Messages; 
PrRIDAY and more, messages! 
Most important was the one, 
long-heralded and quite up to ex- 
pectations of those who expected 
much—"to authorize the Executive 
to enter into executive commercial 
agreements with foreign nations,” 
and then appeared the bill which 
would give the President power 
virtually to make his own tariffs, as 
the premiers of most of the nations 
we deal with do. 

The other message started with a 
romantic touch that suggested 
waving palms and dashing boys in 
blue; “over a century ago,” it began, 
“the United States, as a result of a 
war which had its origin in the 
Caribbean” and went on to review 
our sovereignty over the Philippines. 
Purpose: Recommendations that 
would dismantle our military bases 
there and bring the Philippines a 
step nearer their independence. 

There was a pleasant variant from 
less absorbing duties when Robert 
Fechner, head of the FCW, better 
known as the CCC, came to talk about 
the third term of enlistment for the 
boys who earn their keep and some- 
thing to send home besides, out 
among the trees. Hard to believe 
that the young forest army will soon 
Start serving its third “hitch.” 
accomplishment must come to the 
President with the deep satisfaction 
of a man who sees a long cherished 
and almost fantastic dream come 
true. 

A group of Congressmen, seeking. 
as one of the members of the dele- 
gation said “the demonetization of 
politics” called and held long parley. 
Following the cue dropped by the 
President when he swept the Na- 
tional Committeemen out of the 
temples of state, they now urge that 
the principle be extended even 
further and forbid others in public 
life from entering into any commer- 
cial relations with persons having 
Claims against or seeking favors 
fromthe Government. 

The Cabinet met as usual, among 
them Secretary Swanson. Absent 
for some time because of ill health, 
his return offered a fit subject for 
the news camera. But he slipped 


out the side way, as did several of 


the others. The Vice President 
pushed through the main waiting 
room but was not pressed for ques- 


tions. With him “a equally dis- 
creet and Director 
Douglas. 

By the ti.. Wopapermen 
had assemble: rain had set 
in. Perhaps it cae gloomy out- 


look from the windows of the Presi- 
dent's office, perhaps the dead 
air and the heat of the crowded 
room. Perhaps the knowledge that 
this was the 52nd week at the wheel 
for the skipper and he ought to be 
weary, even if he weren’t. The con- 
ference seemed to lag. The Presi- 
dent didn’t look tired but one could 
imagine that the weight of the 
year’s work was perhaps resting 
upon him in retrospect. 

Saturday took him out to the 
world, at the inauguration exercises 
for American University. and in the 
evening he planned to sit down for 
fun and frolic at the crowded tables 
of the White House Correspondents 
Association. An evening of non- 
sense with the men who have, for his 
year as President, interpreted him to 
the Nation. 


This, 


Kentucky Variety May Organ- 
ize; Proposal to Forbid Be- 
stowal of Honorary Rank 


ORNIN', 


in the office of the Clerk of the House 


Colonel Trimble. 
‘eran in and about Congress and a true: 


South Trimble. 
“Take your post, sir,” says young Colonel 
Harry McGill, Assistant to Mr. Trimble. 
Both McGill and the visitor smile. In 
the inner sanctum, it is Colonel again. 
Mr. Trimble is a vet- 


Kentuckian, a friend of the Governor, 
Ruby Laffoon. Governor Laffoon, 40 
erstwhile visitor to Washington, remem- 
bers friends by appointments on his gov- 
ernor’s staff. 

There are colonels here and colonels 


there, all about Washington, by appoint- 


'ment of governors of Kentucky, 


Georgia 


and Texas, but Governor Laffoon far and 


-away leads the list with prodigal gen- 
erosity. There is such a flock of these 
colonels by brevet that there is talk of an 
organization of “The Kentucky Colonels” 
at Frankfort, the historic capital of the 
Blue Grass State. 

Now along comes Representative Can- 
non (Dem.), of Milwaukee, Wis., who, 
would do away with the practice of cre- | 
ating colonels and majors, unearned dis- 
' tinctions, out of the air. 

He has tried more than 2,000 jury cases, | 


| Too Many ‘Colonels?’ 
—A Moot Question 


Colonel,” says a Capitol | 
visitor, saluting and clicking heels. 


Secretary's of 


Problems of the Treasury 


No Back-seat Drivers for Mr. Morgenthau 
In Steering ‘Managed Dollar’ 


| 


Monetary Board; Money, 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. doesn’t want any back-seat 
drivers as long as he is steering America’s 


new “managed dollar.” 


On the same day in the past week that 
Secretary Morgenthau was asking Con- 
gress not to create a committee to super- 
vise his steering of the dollar. he was 
turning to a new problem which may, 
cause him to give the dollar's steering 
wheel a new and sharper twist. 


Starting to plan the Treasury's financ- 


and how many colonels were In the jury 
box is not of record. But Mr. Cannon 
has just introduced a bill (H. R. 8240) 
to prohibit granting and use of a title ot 
any commission now used by the Army. 


_ Navy or Marine Corps except to any per- 


son “rightly attaining the commission” by 


' serving in those services. 


It excepts National Guards of any State, 
the Naval Reserve, the Officers’ Reserve 
| Corps or any Military or Training Schools, 
but it makes no exceptions as to gover- 
'nors’ staffs. The bill is now before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 


ing program for the coming months, Sec- 


retary Morgenthau was confronted with 
the necessity of redeeming or refinancing | 


which mature April 15. President Roose- ; mental one. 


'the subcommittee. At any moment need | 
‘for a drastic shift may arise. | 


sensitive situation, according to Secretary 


In such a. | 


Banks Wealthier; 
Money Still Tight 


Deposits and Resources Ine 
crease, But Loans Are Cut 
Banks are wealthier, but they are keep- 


ing their wealth to themselves. 
Comptroller of the Currency J. F, T. 


Morgenthau, a board would be unwieldy.,; O’Connor reported during the past week 
His point of view was seconded by Eugene| that when he examined all the national 
R. Black, Governor of the Federal Reserve poner in the country on Dec. 31, they were 


Board. 


Secretary Morgenthau frankly admitted | 
a billion dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds. that the monetary program is an experi- | 


But he defended it as an ex- | 


velt has authority to print new paper | periment which has brought results thus | 
money for the payment of these bonds, a |far. Gold prices have been pushed up 68. 
step viewed as of vital importance to| Per cent and farm prices have advanced 


America’s managed dollar. | 
Proposal for Board 

Since President Roosevelt cut the gold. 
content of the dollar and set up a two-/ 
billion-dollar stabilization fund on Jan. 
30, Secretary Morgenthau, as head of the, 
Treasury, has controlled the fund and the 
dollar. There has been, however, a con- 
stant drive to take this authority away 
from him and place it in a monetary 
board. 

A bill to effect this transfer of authority | 
was pending the past week before a sub-, 
committee of the House Banking and Cur- , 
rency Committee. 
subcommittee, 


The country’s monetary policy is on a 
24-hour basis, Secretary Morgenthau told 


Appearing before the) 
Secretary Morgenthau’ mature and must be paid off or refinanced 
asked Congress not to interfere with his on April 15. 
‘dollar regulation. 


print the money 


57 per cent. 


A Price Decline 


Recently, however, the price indices 


‘have shown a tendency to drift down-' 


ward. If the drift persists, something may 
have to be done to the dollar so that the 
prices move up again. 

Issuance of paper money would be such 
a step. President Roosevelt has author- 


ity under the inflation amendment to the. 


Agricultural Adjustment Act to print and 


issue up to three billion dollars of new, 
money to be used in paying off securities 


floated by the Government. 
A billion dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds 


President Roosevelt could 


necessary to redeem 


them. Last week Secretary Morgenthau 


declared that what would be done with 


nd to have increased their resources 
and deposits since the previous examina- 
tion in October, but to have actually cut 
down their loans. 

Cash lying in the vaults of the banks 
and the reserves they had on call also had 
increased, but instead of lending fumds, 
the banks were holding them or putting 
them in Government securities. 

Resources of the 5,159 national banks 
totalled more than $21,747,000,000 on Dec. 
31, a gain of $549,000,000 since October. 
Loans and discounts aggregated $8,101,- 
000,000, a decline of $158,000,000. 

Total deposits amounted to $17,590,- 
000,000, = gain of $535.000,000 in two 
months. Balances due to banks includ- 
ing their reserves aggregated $4,061,000,000 
a gain of $129,000,000. 


the maturing bonds was still a matter for 
discussion. 

It will be one of the primary considerae 
tions, however, in planning the loan which 
the Treasury is to announce early next 
week. With $460,000,000 of certificates 
maturing on March 15, the Treasury must 
refinance or pay them off, too. 


Your food is not seasoned with cinders. 


N OBODY knows how clean a whistle is, but everybody who 
tides on Chesapeake and Ohio thru trains knows how clean 
Our passengers are. There isn’t a speck of dirt to be found 
anywhere . . . because genuine air-conditioning cleanses the air 


before it gets to you. White shirts, collars and cuffs stay white. 


You ride in a fresh, 


Copyright 1933 The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Compeng 


asa 


THE SPORTSMAN : : 


springlike atmosphere . 


because genuine air-conditioning 
also Aumidifies the air, keeps it at a comfortable temperature, 
and diffuses it throughout the car. Your nose and throat and 
lungs sin thanks with every breath you take. You eat well, 
sleep well, rest and relax. It will pay to insist on routing your 


next trip via Chesapeake and Ohio. There is no extra fare. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE FE.E.V. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon itl 


Detroit 
Toledo 


or polis 


Cleveland 


Lexinglo” 
write y, 


ii 


New York 


Ric hmond 


Send for booklet "How to Spend a Day or a Week in Washington.” 505 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Press THINKS WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 


EDITORS CLASH ON PAYMENT: Should Federal Aid’ “EVEN DIVISION OF OPINION 
Be Given Schools? QN STOCK EXCHANGE BILL. 


Federal aid for little red schoolouse?: — 
Textbooks, teachers’ salaries. school STEP RIGHT UP. GENTLEMEN 


buildings out of Uncle Sam's pocketbook? 
| 


a free market is necessary to fulfill the 
functions of an exchange. Unqualified 
demand for legislation to correct condi- 
tions takes the form of statements to the 
general effect that “Congress can only be 
_-| regarde@ as derelict in its duties if it fails 
to pass the bill with the teeth left in. 
It is also contended that in stock mar- 
matters, corporation accounting prac- 
tices should be standardized, and that :t 
is time the investor had an official source - 
Oy of information. As an extreme position 
on the question of regulation, critics of 
the exchanges have taken the position 
that because of its own relations to the 
‘| investing public the New York Exchange 
is not in a position to maintain self- 
regulation. 
, Critic of Both Laws 


Finding fault with both the Securities 
Act and the Stock Exchange Act, the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), argues: 

“This act. too, should be revised before 
it is passed. Like the Securities Act, it 
would burn the house down in an effort 
to kill the mice—and the mice would 
Slip out.” 


Diverse Reaction 
OF BONUS NOW OR IN 1945, 
To Mr. Wallace’s 


Attitude of the hinaiteen | 
press on bonus legislation for THE PATIENT IS MAKING PROGRESS 
| World War veterans is lack- | 
ing in elements of encourage- | 
|ment such as would put this 
legislation on the way toward 
achievement. 

About 25 per cent of 


Extensive debate over leg: a 
lation to regulate stock mar: | 
ket trading, growing out of} 
the experience of the Govern-| | 

-ment and investigations ot | | | 
conditions, has made con-| | 
spicuous the demand that | 
some form of legislation be'. 
considered by Congress. 

Wide differences of opinion | 
have developed as to the form | 
that legislation should take 

Most important of the differ- | 
ing arguments made are those | 
that uphold the need of defi- | 
nite regulation on the basis ol | 

a bill Congress; those | | 
that recognize the extent of). 
the service given by such]. 

markets as the outstanding | 

fact in connection with their | 

existence; and those that hold , 


Economic Ideas 


A Slight Preponderance of 
Adverse Opinion on His) subject find 
View That Individualism | Fecomnizing the 
Must Be Curbed 


| while 75 per cent take the op- 
| position stand. 
. One-third of those which 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- ire opposed charge that mem- 
lace, by pointing, in a public statement, to gers of the House who are in 
three possible courses, one of which must favor of action on the pro- 
be taken, in national planning, initiated | p0seq legislation are moved by 
one of the most serious debates yet pro-| political consideration and a 
duced in connection with the practice of | jesire to obtain votes in com- 
the New Deal. 
The Secretary believes that there must. 
be either a choice between the national 


| Yes, say the teachers. Education, ac- 
_ cording to at least some teachers, is a 
/ National and no longer a purely local 
problem. 

As discussed at the convention of the, 
| National Education Association at Cleve- 
land last week, the question seems not. 
to be over whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should aid the Nation's school sys- 
tem, but over how great that help 
should be. 

Causes of Fund Shortage 
| Dr. John K. Norton, of Columbia Un- 
iumbia University, told the 7,000 instruc- 
| tors gathered for the meeting that many 
of the current difficulties of the schools 


ing elections. 
It is recognized that. while 


the House ordered a vote on came about because people generally ‘hat regulation, with ts |, | Agreement with this position is indi- 
objective and the international objective, | the subject as a means of ex- failed to recognize ny ee “now strong Provisions, hampers | ; ‘_ cated by the Houston Chronicle (Dem.), 
or a middle ground -between these two. |oressing support, vigorous had inescapable relations to the Nation the free action that it is be-| which maintains that the measure should 
It is indicated that the Cabinet member | action in the Senate has had as & whole.” lieved should exist in such or- | receive the careful analysis of experienced 
is inclined to believe that the middle |the effect of destroying such Continuing he -added that “we are ganizations. B’.“ men,” and the Chronicle also comments: 
course will prevail. He has made up his | propects as might have been expending hundreds of millions for a An Even Division : “On the other hand there are defi- © 
mind that America must decide as to the | >xpected at the present session military and naval program of unpre- Study of these opinions ote o nitely good features in the bil. It 
role it will occupy in the world economic |>f Congress. As an alterna- cedented peacetime scope shows that they have gained | Cartoonist te in the Columbus Dispatch would prohibit wash sales and numerous 
acheme if it expects to make the most of '‘:ive, however, it has been Estimates of how much could be asked about equal standing with the | ______ other devices to rig the market—pro- 
its opportunities. suggested that the Govern- from the Government varied. Prof. Paul press of the country. ——-———— vided the terms of the law could be 

Policies Set Forth /ment take care of such R. Mort, of Teachers’ College, Columbia Analyzed by percentages, they show Ulations that insure honest dealing. a enforced. 
Definite policies that are put forth by | ‘veterans as may be unem- 


the Secretary are managed national activ- | ployed and in need of funds. 
ities and tariff agreements intended to| One issue that is raised by 
. take up the surplus that exists in the | 3 few papers which look with 
country. Approval and disapproval of his favor on the desires of the service men 1ls¢ The Baltimore Sun (Dem.) holds a that eee 
arguments appear in proportions that in- | the fact that since the last rejection of 
dicate that the debate is spirited and bonus legislation, the Government has 
marked by careful study of the economic | been seeking to restore normal conditions 
situation. in the country by spending on a large 
In a group of papers oan engage in Scale, and the suggestion is made that 
careful reasoning on the subject, those "while the Government is spending, the 
who go along with the Secretary repre- Veterans might be made the medium 
sent 43 per cent, and those who cannot | through which funds would be distributed. 
accept his views represent 57 per cent. In recognition of this point of view the 
The division is largely on party lines, Daily Argus-Leadei (Rep) 
although there are some Republicans VOCS the opinion: 
who hospitable to the Wallace ar- “The Ar 
<. |. prepayment o e bonus a year ago be- 
Cause it felt the not in 
@ position to stand such a heavy ex- 
the “tne | Pendivure and that an economy program 
statement: was required. 


Cartoonist Ray in the Kansas City Star these figeres: Demand for real regula-| 


tion, 34 = om ogee CM small investor who takes this means of 
portance of services given by the ex- sharing in the economic processes of the 
changes, 33 per cent; conviction that the country.” says the Indianapolis News 
proposed regulation is too drastic, 33 per (‘Rep.). 
cent, In connection with this general argu- 

“The Government can not protect the ment, there are papers which contend 
individual against his own folly in fi- | that the practice of speculating on margin 
nancial matters, but can safeguard the should be restricted within reasonable 
transactions of prudent investors by reg- limits, while others take the position that 


“The bill has the same faults as the 
Securities Act, the permanent guaran- 
_ tee of bank deposits, the Tugwell food . 
and drug bill. It goes entirely too far.” 
The Miami Herald (Dem.) voices the 
judgment that Senator Fletcher’s bill, with 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upholding a grain futures 
act, aS a guide, “probably will prevent 
any future financial debacléS like that of 

1929.” 


market beyond the control of predatory 


needed. Superintendent Carroll R. Reed,. pool operators, and due regard for the 


of declared that “when the 

people can ask for somewhere over 
a@ billion, the schools certainly ought to 
“whether the Senators who downed the | Rave half that much. Federal aid of 
bonus were moved by a desire to scotch | sort 

committee appoin y George 

the quite evident tendency to play politics Zook, United States Commissioner of Ed- 
or by a desire to prevent a raid on the cation, has sponsored a bill calling for an 
Treasury, the action Is to be welcomed.” appropriation of $100,000,000. 


needed. thought $400,000,000 would be 


“Our views in respect to Federal econ- 


“There is still another trail—I mean 
the back trail, letting things drift, trust- 
ing to luck, plunging on toward inter- 
nationalism as sellers and trying at the 
same time to huddle behind nationalist 
barriers as buyers. Even this, probably 
the most painful trail of all, is worth 
mentioning, for thousands of our people 
vociferously yearn to head that way; 


omy remain now as they were then. But 
the Government is spending—and ap- 
pears determined to continue the spend- 
ing. Millions are appropriated for a wild 
scheme in the Tennessee Valley, other 
millions are allocated for a gigantic 
reclamation project in the Pacific North- 
west—money, it appears, is available for 


almost everything. 
Would Meet Obligation 


and the number of such people is likely 
to increase rather than diminish, I am 


afraid, in the next few years.” ana is 
Liberty of Individual impossible for us to understand his | = = 
Many newspapers hold to the opinion | exclusion of the veterans. As long | © |... ecco 
that cooperation among the industries and; gs the Government is eager to 
agricultural interests of the country should, spend in an effort to promote re- 


be achieved in some form, but 50 per cent 
of these condemn any tendency to restrict 
the liberty of the individual. On this mat-. 
ter the Youngstown Vindicator ‘Dem.)— 
voices the opinion: 


covery, there is nothing quite so suit- 
able to its purpose as the payment of 
the bonus. This would mean the elimi- 
nation of a future obligation of the Gov- 
ernment—no such feature applies to the . 


> 


“Secretary Wallace states ‘hat the 
present program of the Government for 
agriculture cannot be carried out with- 
out ‘the extraordinarily complete con- 
trol of all the agencies of public opinion 
—a complete army-like nationalist dis- 
cipline in peace-time.’ 

“Ten years ago one of the wisest of 
Americans, Irving Babbitt, noting the 
direction in which America was moving, 
wrote: ‘The type of efficiency that our 
master commercialists pursue requires | 
that a multitude of men should be de- 
prived of their specifically human attri- 
butes and become mere cogs in some 
vast machine. At the present rate even 
the grocer in a remote country town 
will soon not be left as much initiative 
as is needed to fix the price of a pound 
of butter.’ 

“Secretary Wallace predicts that the 
time is not far distant when a farmer 
will not be able to put his plow to the 
furrow unless he first gets a permit from 
the Government. Is this what the 
American people want?” 


other governmental spending—and the 

money would go into circulation without 

much delay. It would reach, too, into 
very section of the United States. Little 
red tape or overhead expenditure would 

be required in the distribution. Only a 

small portion of the amount would be 

utilized for overhead expenses.” 

While emphasizing the strong effect of 
the President's opposition to the legisla- 
‘tion, the Newport News Daily Press 
| (Dem.), presents what it believes to be an 
| important consideration in the knowledge 
that some of the former service men are 
in need.. The Daily Press explains: 

“Why not pay cash to the veterans 
who are out of work and let those with 
work wait? The Federal Government is 
spending billions on other recovery proj- 
ects. It is under no obligation to pay 
the veterans in cash at this time. But 

a cash payment to the men who fought 
dl the World War and who are out of 
jobs would mean a great deal to the 
veterans. Not only this, but it would 
tend to speed up business. 


Full Payment Opposed 
~ Mr. Roosevelt, in our opinion, is cor- 
rect in opposing the proposal to pay all 
veterans a cash bonus at this time. 
But it would seem that he would not only 


The query that is asked by some news- | 
papers as to various steps involved in long- | 
range planning is: “Do the people of 
the country desire this sort of national | 


planning?” help the veterans, but also help the re- 
' Question of the Tariff | covery program by paying cash to those 
Mr. Wallace's tariff argument is treated’ who want work and can’t get it. And if 
with much consideration by the Lowell; the veterans who are sponsoring the 
(Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Rep.). which; program are wise they will advocate 
Says in its study of the arguments made; such a plan.” 
by debaters: Taking up the entire question of the ac- 
“He has some job ahead of him to | tion of the Senate on certain military ap- 
convince even Democrats, to say nothing | Propriations, and the relation of the 
of Republicans, that only by sacking | Matter to the bonus, the Philadelphia 
some measures of protection can the ex- | Evening Bulletin (Rep.), states: 
port of our farm products be revived. “The Senate's vote for the restoration 
Mr. Wallace has said frequently, and | © Spanish War, Philippine and Boxer 
he still is saying, that only if we buy veterans compensation allowed them 


-abroad can we expeci to sell abroad. 


That has a logical sound, and it is ac- 
cepted by some quite rational people. 
Both parties meantime grow more and 
more strongly protectionistic. They are 
wrong in so doing, if Henry Wallace is 
right. But is he pragmatically right? 
“Nation in Strait-jacket.” 


Concluding that Mr. Wallace's statement | 


prior to the Economy Act to the extent 
of 90 per cent was especially significant 
in many of its phases. It involved the 
rejection of a proposal on the part of 
Administration leaders to compromise on 
a 75 per cent restoration. It was in 
open defiance of the President's desires 
and insistent policies. The 18 Demo- 
cratic votes included Senators Copeland, 
of New York, already more or less openly 


Bere or Netson is a 


“should be read by every citizen interested | challenged by the Administration; Sena- Bourbon of carefully 
in public affairs,” the Chicago Daily News | 


OW that faith in labels has been restored, 


(Rep.), in a sympathetic discussion, states: | 


“With Mr. Wallace’s ideas about the 
mutuality of foreign trade and the deg- 
sirability of having the United States 
continue to exchange goods with other 
nations we are in hearty agreement. We 
break with him, however, when he pro- 
poses to get the United States out of 
its present economic difficulties by plac- 
ing the entire Nation in a _ strait- 
jacket. Even the compromise plan which 
he favors calls for such a degree of regi- 
mentation as this country has never 
dreamed of. Ii is predicated upon im- 
provements in human nature which Mr. 
Wallace is overhopeful of achieving.. 


Dictatorship on Farming 


| 


| 
| 


An argument which is made against Mr. 


tor McAdoo, of California, who differs 
with the Administration on other mat- 
ters; Senator Caraway, of Arkansas; 
Senator Thomas, of Utah; Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana; Senator Costigan, 
of Colorado; Senator Bone, of Washing- 
ton. 
Their Votes Needed 

“Many of them are candidates for re- 
election this year. All of them are 
needed on one or another of the im- 
portant Administration issues. They’ 
could hardly be read out of the Democ- 
racy as a measure of discipline. 

“Further significance lies in the en- 
couragement which this vote will give 
to the bonus movement in the House 
which has brought the Patman bill out 
of committee and is pressing it to a vote, 


safeguarded purity, 


Rich with the flavor which only 


government tested, 
‘maintained at a full 
90 proof by the most 
skilful blending. For 
those who insist upon 
quality and yet look 
for economy 


The name Mettwoop 
stands for Bourbon of 
unvarying quality, 
blended with rare skill 
and gratefully mellow 
with the taste which 
only aging can impart 
to whiskey 


ANG 


> Fenn Mary 


years of aging can give to the 
finest whiskey, GREEN RIVER is 
a blend with that same fine old 
Bourbon bouquet — a whiskey 
you can proudly serve 


the Bourbon highball has come naturally 


back into its own. It is being 


where, in clubs, hotels and in 


served every: 
the home. As 


truly native as the maize from which it is made, 


here is an American drink best 


suited to our 


taste and climate. Made, either with ginger ale 


or water, charged or plain, it is a most satis 


GREER iv 


factory beverage. 
Administratidn pressure has 


credited with weakening some of the 
support for that measure, even among 
those who signed the petition for its re- 


Wallace's theory in which he inspires the | 
thought that through the influence of | 
modern improvements, there is a steady | 
iégline in employment, draws the reply 


‘When orderiiig a highball, ask to see the bottle 


aoe turn from the committee. The backers ink ow 
thabhis is the attitude of pessimism. and) have continued to claim and pour the drink yourself. When stocks 
shows majouity, but has ceen an increase- 


at instead of a “recessional” in 


Yee — ing up the home, look for the 
ean — encouragement. The President’s warn- PENN. MARYLAND CORP. 
= este , ahotner of the great lorward| ing of a veto may not be heeded. The 


“Under a existing bonus system, 
each producer of wheat, for example, 
may elect to cultivate all his land or ac- 
cept a bonus for permitting some of it 
to lie fallow. But when the govern- 
ment attempts to dictate to each land 
owner what he must and must not do 
with his acres, it will encounter bitter 
resentment and determined opposition. 
The effect of such absolute dictatorship 
on land values and farm products is un- 
predictable.” 


ing doubt. Now the Senate action gives 


members of the House are all coming up 
for reelection this year—at least, all who 
are not voluntarily retiring—and a vote 
for the bill will count at home, even 
if the President shall veto it.’ 

It is argued in opposition to the bonus 


| that the agitation may prove a boomerang 
to the veterans; that it affects the finan- 
cial condition of the country; that neither 


party advocated it in its platform; that 
‘it is passing the buck to the President; 
that it lacks popular support; that the 
program should be preserved. 


“WHISKEY” 
BLEND 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Always ask to see the bottle and look for . 


the National Distillers emblem, It signifies 
that the whiskey on which it appears has its 
quality and purity safeguarded from the 
distillery to you by one watchful ownership 


National Distillers seal and 
Penn-Maryland signature before 
you buy. 


Penn 
/Maruland 


PENN-MARYLAND COMPANY, INC 


NEW YORK, N.Y 
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TODAY’S 
e 


NEW TRAPS FOR CRIMINALS: 
THE LATEST IN POLICE RADIO 


Radio police systems, the means of cap- 
turing many criminals who might other- 
wise have escaped, are to be made still 
more effective commencing May 1 through 
a new allocation plan for State and mu- 


-nicipal police radio frequencies. 


The development of the radio police 
systems, points out the Federal Radio 
Commission, represents one of the dramas 
of radio. Five years ago there were few 
radio police systems. Today there are 128 
municipalities and eight States which have 
such systems. More than 4,000 police cars 
are equipped with radio receiving sets and 


_the success of recent experiments. radi9 


experts sav, make it conceivable that ail 


of them will eventually be equipped with | 


transmitting sets 
commufiication. 


The new allocation pian which has just 
been announced by the Federal Radio 
Commission provides for better operat- 
ing conditions in the municipal police 
service since, in general. the size of the 
zones required to use a single frequency 
is reduced and the separation between 
municipalities using the same frequency is 
increased. 


permitting two-way 


Under the new plan 20 radio channels 
will be immediately available for State 
and municipal radio svstems in the United 
States. Eleven of these channels are as- 


signed to municipal use and nine are to 
be used by States. This is a threefold 


increase in the number of frequencies for 


States. 


A questionnaire of the Federal Radio 
Commission recently ad ‘d to munici- 
pal police stations regardiMg their use of 
radio revealed that nearly all municipali- 
ties are satisfied with their present fre- 
quency assignments and their mileage 
separation trom other zones. Only 13 
cities objected to a change in frequency. 

The Commission says that it will be 
necessary to change only three assign- 
ments of the 13 cities objecting to fre- 
quency change. 

In addition to stations licensed for po- 
lice service in the conventional medium— 
high frequency band, there are outstand- 
ine at this time experimental authoriza- 
tions which permit 50 cities to operate 125 
stations in the ultra-high frequency range. 


BROAD PLAN TO REGULATE 
NATION’S COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone and telegraph companies are 


subject to a minimum of regulation by! 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


roads do. 

Electric power companies are partly 
controlled by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Radio operations are subject to close! 
scrutiny by an active Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

Long in the President's mind has been 
the idea of dividing Federal supervision of 
utilities into three branches: Transpor- 
tation. power, communications. And lonz 


in his mind has been a plan to bring 
communications. under a single govern- 


agency. 
which is more concerned over what rail-. 


The President's thoughts on 
cations were crystallized into action Feb. 
26 when he communicated his views t« 
Congress. He recommended that a Fed- 
eral commission be set up to take over 
work of the Federal Radio Commission 
and the communications work of the I. 
Cc. C. The new agency would regulate 
telephone, telegraph, radio and cable 
transmission. 

No sooner had the President conveyed 
his views than Congress went into action 


land Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington 


and Representative Rayburn (Dem.), cf | 
Texas, chairmen of the Sendte and Hous? | 
interstate commerce committees 
duced bills Feb. 27 to carry out the ex- 
ecutive intent. 

When the House committee gets the 
stock exchange bill out of the way, it 
will turn to the communications prob- 
lem. The Senate committee also is plan- 
ning to study the measure. 

The identical bills broaden powers ot 
the present radio act. For example, a 
weapon will be provided to check alien 
ownership of radio stations, and broad- 
casting zones will be set up under a new 
plan. 

Another clause would give the new 
agency authority to inquire into and annul! 
contracts between operating companics 
and affiliated service companies. 


intro-— 


The Clouded Outlook 


For Sales to Russia 


When the United States put out the 
welcome sign on its front door late last 
year and agreed to acknowledge Soviet 
Russia's existence, boom days in trade be- 
tween the two nations were forecast. — 

A few months having passed since offi- 
cial relations were resumed, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce surveys the situation 
for the benefit of those aspiring to sell 
goods to Russia. 

As yet lacking complete data, the De- 
partment, through Louis Domeratzky. 
chief of the Division of Regional Infor- 
mation, says that nothing definite can be 
given as to prospects. 

Outside of this, the Department has lite 
tle immediate hope to offer exporters. 


ONLY THE 


This picture tells better than words the merit of 
your Lucky Strike. Luckies use only the center 
leaves. Not the top leaves, because those are under- 
developed—not ripe. Not the bottom leaves, be- 
cause those are inferior in quality—they grow close 
to the ground and are tough, coarse and always 
sandy. The center leaves are the mildest leaves, 


CENTER LEAVES FOR 


mild and smooth? And 


Always the Finest Tobacco | a) 


the finest in quality. These center leaves are cut 
into long, even strands and are fully packed into 
each and every Lucky—giving you a cigarette that 
is always round, firm, completely filled—no loose 
ends, Is it any wonder that Luckies are so truly 


in addition, you know,“It’s 


toasted”— for throat protection, for finer taste, 


Lucky Strike presents 
the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
Saturday at 1:50 P. M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over 
Red and Blue Networks of 
NBC, Lucky Strike will 
broadcast the Metropolitan 
Dpera Company of New York 


in the complete Operas 
“Pagliacci” and “Salome.” 


Copyright, 1934, The American Tobacco Company. 


and only the Center Leaves 


: 


fn 


NOT the top leaves—they’re under-developed 
harsh\ 


The Cree of the Crop 


“The mildest, smoothest tobacco” 


Xe 


NOT the bottom leaves—thev’re inferior in quality 
—coarse and always sandy! 
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Drama in Austria: 


Will Otto Return 
As Its Monareh? 


Prospects for Action by 
Heimwehr to Restore Son 
of Emperor Charles to a 
Place of Power 


In the land of the Blue Danube, the 
setting of manv mythical romantic damas 
there is unfolding an episode which may 
surpass any of the stopv-book intrigues 
It concerns the attempt of the Austrian 
Heimwehr to restore the monarchy. and 
involves as its central character Arch- 
duke Otto. the 2)-vear-old son of the late 
Emperor Charles I. If the plan is sucess- 
ful, young Archduke Otto, now a student 
in Belgium, may become Emperor of 
Austria. 

Reports from Vienna indicate tha! 
forces of the Heimwehr have already been 
dispatched on their mission to restore the 
house of Hopsburg to some of its former 
glory. which was kept alive in Europe for | 
nearly 1,000 vears. Since 1918, the Haps- 
burgs have been left out of European 
affairs except for a brief interlude in 192) 
when Charles I unsuccessfully attempted 
to regain the Hungarian throne. 

Dictatorship Possible 

Ever since the Dollfuss Government suc- 
ceeded in breaking the power of the So- 
cial Democrats two weeks ago. people 
all over the world have been wondering 
what the next development will be in the 
little Central European nation. Many ob- 
servers predict that Prince Ernst von Star- 
hemberg or Vice Chanchelor Emil Fey. | 
both Heimwehr leaders will become dic- 
tator. Others believe that the Nazis will 
soon succeed in gaining control of the! 
Government. Still others are of the opin- | 
ion that the Dollfuss Government will, 
continue in power. 

And now comes the suggestion that the 
House of Hapsburg may again be provided | 
with a kingdom. Observers have suddenly | 
noticed that detachment after detach-. 
ment of Heimwehr troops have been leav- 
ing Vienna, the Austrian capital. At first. 
it was thought that they were on their’! 
way to the Austrian rural districts to en- | 
list mew support for the Heimwehr or- | 
ganization, or that they were marching 
towards the Austro-German frontier in 
order to defend the Austrian border 
against a possible attack by the Nazis. 

Then, it began to be rumored that the | 
troops were really on their way, not to 
the German border, but to the Swiss, and 
that their purpose was to meet Otto, es- 
cort him back to Vienna, and make him | 
monarch of Austria. 

Reports Denied 

The Heimwehr leaders denied that their 
troops were being used to bring Otltu 
back to Austria, but the rumor persisted 
In other countries, statesmen began tg 
wonder what a restoration of the Haps- 
burgs would mean to the European polit: | 
ical situation. 

But who are the Hapsburgs? And who. 
is Archduke Otto? Why should the na- | 
tions of Europe be concerned over the pos- | 
sibility that a 2l-vear old exile should re-— 
turn to rule over a little country of less. 
than 7,000,000 people? 

To answer these questions, we must ex- | 
amine European history. We will find that | 
the Hapsburgs are one of the oldest fam- 
ilies in al Europe. We will discover, also. 
that members of the Hapsburg family | 
ruled Austria from the tenth century un- 
til 1918. 

Not only Austria, however. has been in- 
cluded among the Hapsburg posessions. | 
Otto’s ancestors have, at one time or an- | 
other, ruled over half of Europe. Haps- | 
burgs have been Kings of Hungary, Kings | 
of Bohemia, Emperors of the Holy Roman | 
Empire, Kings of Spain, and Kings of Sar- . 
dinia. 

When the World War began in 1914, 
the head of the House of Hapsburg was 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. who ruled 
over the great Empire of Austria-Hun- 
gary. In 1916, Francis Joseph died, and 
was succeeded by Emperor Charles I. 

Empire Subdivided 

The war came to an end and the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire became a 
thing of the past. Parts of it were given 
to Italy, Rumania, and the new state | 
of Yugo-Slavia. Out of another sec- | 
tion was carved what is now Czecho- 
Slovakia. In 1918. Austria became a 
republic, and shortly afterward the 
Hapsburgs were banished from the na- 
tion. Hungary remained a kingdom—a 
kingdom without a king, the throne re- 
maining unfilled and the country being 
actually ruled by a regent. 

Emperor Charles tried in 1921 to re- 
gain at least one of the thrones which 
he had held. Supported by a few loyal 
followers he entered Hungary. 

In 1922, Charies died. His wife, Em- 
press Zita, went to Spain and there 
brought up her children. The eldest of 
these children is Archduke Otto, now 
head of the House of Hapsburg, and in | 
the eyes of his supporters, the rightful 
ruler of Austria. 

: Otto Attends University 

At the present time, Otto and his 
mother live .1 Belgium. Otto has been 
attending the University of Louvain, 
from which he received a degree a few 
years ago in political science, with high 
scolastic honors. He is still continuing 
advanced studies at the institution. 

It is possible that Otto may soon be 
called upon to leave his studies in Bel- 
gium to mount the throne of Austria. 
Will a Hapsburg once again occupy the 
magnificent palace of Schonbrunn? 

Should Otto suddenly appear in Aus- 
tria to claim the throne problems of the | 
gravest kind will immediately arise. 
Will the other nations of Europe con- 
sent to a revision of some of the treaties 

growing out of the war? Will the Aus- 
trian Nazis revolt against Hapsburg 
role? Will Otto try to regain the throne 
of Hungary as well as that of Austria? 
Will a return of the Hapsburgs to power 
in Austria be the signal for a. return to 
the monarchic form of government in 
other countries as well? 


Uncle Sam’s Moral Backing 
For British Arms Cut Plan 


Briteaxn attempts to revive interést in 
disarmament have not been without the 
Biessing of the American Government. Al-. 
most at the time Capt Anthony Eden 
Lord Privy Seal, began his recent tour of 
Paris, Berlin, and Rome to secure more) 
active interest in the British arms plan, 
the American State Department, it has 
just been revealed, held a conversation | 
with Sir Ronald Lindsay, His Britannic 
Majesty's Envoy at Washington. 

At that time, Sir Ronald was informed, 
that while the American Government in- 
tended to continue remaining aloof from | 
these European discussions. it was .en- 
tirely in sympathy with the British ef- 
forts toward disarmament. 
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;ASTWARD the Course of Em- 
“4 pire.—Japan, undaunted by the 
international snubs her step- 
child, Manchukuo, now sees it raised 
to the level of Empire. On March 1, 
in the frozen. city of MHsinking, 
Henry Pu Yi, last of the ancien. 
Ching Dynasty, ascended the Orchid 
Throne of Manchukuo as Emperor 
Kang Teh, and began what he says 
will be an era of reconstruction. 
Japanese Officials rode in state in 
the ceremonial procession. Japanese 
soldiers and _ detectives guarded 
zealously the Son of Heaven lest 
an untimely end should be put to 
his reign. 

This was perhaps the first time in 
history, in recent history, at any 
rate, when the coronation of a ruler 
was attended by the official repre- 
sentatives of only one other nation. 
Japan stands out alone as recogniz- 
ing the existence of the infant 
Manchukuo. She could scarcely do 


—Wide World 


“SHOW OF STRENGTH” 


Heimwehr Leader Marches His Men 
Up and Down Austria 


otherwise. when, in the name of pro- 
tecting the South Manchurian Rail- 
way, she made possible the break- 
ing away of this “Northern Ante- | 
chamber of China” from the mother | 
country. The other powers have 
steadfastly 
They look upon it as 
a product of aggfession, and an ex- 
ample of the violation of treaties 
entered into to keep the peace and 
maintain the territorial integrity of 
China. Therefore, according to ac- 
cepted diplomatic procedure, it was 
right that Japan alone should wit- 
ness the coronation of Kang Teh. 
Several results are seen from the 
setting up of the Empire. In the 
first place, China’s hopes of some 
day luring this land of the Manchus 


refused to 


back again under her wing. goes 
pretty much aglimmering. Under | 
Japanese totelage, Manchukuo | 
moves farther from the influence of | 
the one-time Celestial Empire and | 
more toward the Rising Sun. 

Soviets look with some apprehen- 
sion at the consolidation of the Jap- 
anese position on the Continent. 
Relations between Russia and Japan 
are not what they should be, any- 
way. because of the breakdown in 
negotiations for the sale of ‘the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. And more 
than once ‘troops of the two nations 
have clashed in the railway zone. 
Now with increased strength, the 
hegemony of Emperor’ Hirohito 
reaches to the border of the Soviets, 
and portends a possible struggle for 


balance of power in Asia. 
x * 
EIMWEHR Field Day.—Black 
shirts, brown shirts, or a crown 
for Austria? 
Simple enough. 


Such a riddle sounds | 

But each of these | 
symbols of power represents a force 
that is casting covetous eyes toward 
Vienna. 

Prince von Stahremberg, head of 
Heimwehr, has been 
marching his troops up and down 
little Austria during the past week. 
Meanwhile, the chancelleries of 
Europe have been rife with rumors. 
One rumor had it that the Catholic 
Heimwehr was on its way to deal 
with a threatened Nazi attack from 
Bayaria. Another had them mov- 
ing on Vienna from an outside 
point, not unlike their teacher, Mus- 
solini, in his march on Rome. Still 
a third rumor said that Archduke 
Otto, scion of the Hapsburgs, was 
waiting at the Swiss border to be 
escorted to Vienna. 

Von Starhemberg, however, dis- 
misses the troop movements with 
the statement that it is the nat- 
ural aftermath of civil war—a mere 
show of strength in the northern 
provinces. 

But these facts remain. Otto is 
willing to return to the Hapsburg 
throne. The Heimwehr is not 
averse to paving the way for him. 
The Little Entente dreads the re- 
turn of prewar royalty, for it would 
be a signal of the breakdown of 
the peace treaties to which they 
owe much of their present power. 
The Reich looks to the day when 
it will join up its “German brothers” 
in Austria in one great Nazi state. 
Italy fears Hitler om her borders, 
and therefore Mussolini wishes to 
keep a Fascist buffer state between 
him and the German border. 


* 


* 
NBREAKABLE Allegiance.”— 
Herr Hitler, Chancellor of the 


German Reich, is busy mending his |, of protective life insurance being written., for balloting purposes. 


cies. 


political fences at home and abroad. 
On Feb. 25, more than a million 
National Socialists in solemn con- 
claves took an oath of “unbreak- 
able allegiance” to the Chancellor. 
Before them, three million storm 
troopers had already automatically 
pledged such fealty. Therefore, 
something like one of every fifteen 
Germans pledged to Hitler the same 
type of oath usually required only 
by royalty. 

Hitler is proceeding slowly with 
his program of socialization, having 
tackled first the problem of national 
unity. Italy did it the other way 
round. A lot of German people are 
not. expected to submit gracefully 
to the socialization process. 

Meanwhile Hitler has again joinea 
hands with Poland across the turbu- 
lent. Corridor in a gesture of friend- 
ship. Following the ten-year-amity 
agreement signed on Jan. 26 be- 
tween the two powers, Germany 
and Poland on Feb. 26 signed a 
propaganda accord. This unique 
instrument pledges cooperation in 
the two countries in forming public 
opinion that mutual friendliness 
may result. 

Therefore, if Germany has designs 
on Austria, she can rest more easily 
that Poland is not now in a spirit 
to interfere. And France, with in- 
creasing apprehension, sees Poland 
grpwing less and less interested in 
helping her keep Germany within 
bounds. 

Now Hitler is ready to strike up 
more friendly relations with France. 


It is much easier to seep Nazi doc- 


A Survey of Needs 


Of ‘the Poor Indian’ 


The Red Man Gives His Views 
On Laws to Aid Him 


Their whole existence subject to the 
whims of Big Chief Uncle Sam, Indians 
complain that they take what thev get 
without having a chance to voice thei! 


own wishes in the matter. 


oldest 


So the Federal Government is trying 
out a brand new method of dealing with 
inhabitants. Indian Affairs 
Commissioner John Collier, with a corps 


of assistants, is holding councils of peace 


with tribal leaders in their own habitat. 
The squadron is traveling all over the 
West. 

What they are discussing is a bill before 
Congress designed to provide some new 
deals for Indians. Since thev are the ones 
most affected, Indians are speaking their 
minds on the subject. 

The hill is to halt waste of Indian land 
and resources; abolish peonage and create 
elementary self-government; repeal the 


1887 allotment law which resulted in In- 


trine into the regions south if there . 


are no bitter enemies to the north, 
east, and west. 


@ 
ARMS and the Powers.—Captain 
Anthony Eden, British Lord 


Privy Seal, has returned to Paris 
Wilh agreements in his brief case 
from Berlin and Rome to use the 
the British arms memo as a basis 
for discussion. With these decisions 
to back him up, he is against try- 
ing to get France to fall in line with 
the plan to take the powers back 
to Geneva and enter an agreement 
giving Germany more defensive 
arms, and reducing somewhat those 
of the other three powers. 
Meanwhile, the United States 
Senate on Feb. 28 adopted the arms 
embargo resolution passed last April 
by the House with an important 


—Wide Worid 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA? 


Archduke Otto. 21, pretender to the 
Austrian throne 


amendment. Instead of giving the 
President the right in concert with 
other powers to prohibit the ship- 
ment of arms to a party to a dis- 
pute, it would require that all par- 
ties to the dispute be treated the 
same. This does away with the 
possibility of one party being singled 
out as the aggressor by the refusal 
of the President to allow arms to be 
Shipped to it. 

JARLIAMENT Turns Back the 

Clock.—After threatening, “I'll 

go back home” if the budget isn't 
balanced by the end of February, 
Premier Doumergue obtained ap- 
proval of his budget from the 
French Parliament on March 1, even 
though the clocks were set back a 
few hours to keep the action under 
this date line. More than that, the 
Premier ws accorded power to 
manipulate tariffs until November, 
so as to work out new trade agree- 
ments. And so has been forecast 
some modification in the French 
economic barriers that may harbor 
a new deal in trade and possibly 
war debts. Again Doumergue has 
triumphed where four cabinets that 
preceded him came to ruin. 

rt 
GPAIN Toward the Right.—Spain 
has not been untouched by the 
conservative trend in power that 
seems to be moving across Europe. 
Premier Lerroux’ cabinet handed 
in its resignation on March 1, and 
will, in all probability. be followed 
by a cabinet made up from the 
Center and the Right. 


‘More Insurance Business 


For Companies in Britain 


Last vear was a good one, all things (de- 
pression) considered, for British life insur- 


ance companies, and their business wen' 


up about 12 per cent. Big gains were 
made in annuities, single premium endow- 
ment policies, and “family-income” poli- 
Introduced three vears ago, familv- 
income policies now lead all other forms 


dians lesing two-thirds of their lands: re- 
Store wasted overgrazed areas: provide 
credit similar to that extended to white 
farmers. 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration—Limit of cotton 
marketing to 9,000.000 bales in 1934 is 
approved by House Agricultural Commit- 
tee. American Farm Bureau Federation 
asks that law be amended to call for 
some trpe of control over other crops if 
farmers request it. Added 75 cents a 
hundredweight goes on hog processing 
tax. Program of control for milk pro- 
duction still unannounced. Heavy sign- 
up being reported on corn-hog produc- 
tion control campaign. Wheat control 
program opened for new signers after 
recent closing. ; 


CW A—Civil Works Administration. 

m Program of reduction of CWA 
forces decided. Reduction will leave 
2609500 State and local employes on 
March 2; 2,062,200 on March 16; 1,787.- 
050 on March 23; and 1,505,500 on March 
30. Work quotas in effect March 2 cal! 
for 120,000 emploves on Federal projects 
and 40,000 in emergency educationa! 
program. New method of work relief 
announced bv President Roosevelt to 
take the place of CWA by a less costly 
and more satisfactory method. 


* 4 —Electric Home and Farm 
FHI A thority. Plans comp | 
whereby high-quality electrical appli- ’ 
ances at low cost will be made available 
to the more than 2.000.000 residents of 
the Tennessee Valley by May 1. An- 
nounced that through a credit of $10.- 
000,000 to be made available by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation it will 
make it possible for Valley residents to 
purchase serviceable vet inexpensive ap- 
pliances on terms extending as long as 
five years and at a low rate of interest. 


F AC A —Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 

“““ ministration. The past week 
the FACA issued 774 permits for the 
second import permit period, calling for 
8.070.361 gallons of wine and spirits in 
addition to permits for 77.891 gallons of 
wine and spirits for rectifying purposes; 
the liquor coming from 61 foreign coun- 
tries. It issued to the distillers and rec- 
tifiers the proper forms for listing the 
costs and o:her data in the manufacture 
of whisky and gin. It issued permanent 
permits to 324 members of the Distilled 
Spirits Rectifying Industry and sent out 
interpretations of the regulations on 
brands and labels. 


FC AW—The Farm Credit Administra- 

tion continued during the past 
week with its routine lending activities. 
One of its most important duties is tie 
spreading of its »roduction credit asso- 
cilations among farmers. Federal loans 
through these associations are to re- 
place the all Federal seed loans which | 
President. Roosevelt a week ago marked 
for the discard. 


FDIC—Federa! Deposit Insurance 

Corporation. Leo Crowley, the 
new chairman, was busy during the 
past week getting acquainted with his 
duties. No bank failure has yet marred 
the routine of the FDIC. | 


FER A—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Appropria- 
tion of $500,000,000 made to FERA last 
May reoorted exhausted, with exception 
of a sn al) baiance being held for com- 
mitments. First $300,000 grant of Fed- 
eral unemployment relief funds from the 
appropriation of $950.000,000 made to 
Indiana. Discovery of irregular politi- 
cal practices in connection with admin- 
istration of relief in. North Dakota 
caused Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins to take 
over the relief administration of the 
State. 


FSRC- Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 

“poration. Withdrew from 
buying in the hog market temporarily 
when prices showed tendency to sky- 
rocket. Given word by the President to 
move ahead with land buying in order 
to cut down the couniry’s agricultural 
plant. First to purchase from 3.000.000 
to 5.000.000 acres. Contracts let for 
purchase of 1,000.000 pounds of pork and 
3.500.000 pounds of lard. 


HOLC Hom Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration. President, Roosevelt 
during the past week asked Congress to 
put a full Government guarantee behind 
the principal and interest of Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation bonds. Desira- 
bility of financing large program of 
home building and home _ improve- 
ments discussed at the White House. 


NLB—ationat Labor Board. Bill in- 

troduced to make board a per- 
manent Government agency, with broad 
powers for labor. Weirton Steel Com- 
pany case turned over to the Attorney 
General for action when the company 
refused to provide names of employes 
Dr. Leo Wol- 
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SAM'S 


War Winds Aid Chile 

IN WARTIME, the power behind the 

bullets and projectiles is supplied b\ 
nitrates. War clouds on the internationa! 
horizon mean a business boom for Chile. 
blessed with enormous reserves of natural 
nitrates. For many months, ships and 
more ships have been pulling out of Chile 
joaded with nitrates. Last vear shipments 
almost doubled those of 1932, leaping from 
44.100.000 to 85.800,000 pesos in value ‘(peso 


is currently 9.7 cents). 


Handsome Pursuer 

of Army pursuit’ planes, 

XP-940 has been delivered to the Ail 
Corps at Dayton, Ohio, where it is being 
put through its performance paces. Clean 
in streamlining and design, all-metal XP- 
940 has an enclosed cockpit, low wings, and 
‘he landing wheels fold up into the fusel- 


age. It is the only pursuit plane used for 
highspeed fighting which has all these 
features. 


Greater Oil Output 

‘O MEET the seasona! increase in con- 

sumptive demand, Harold L. Ickes, oil 
administrator, has increased the allowable 
production of gasoline in March by 4,641,- 
000 barrels over the February total. Pro- 
duction can be 31,791,000 barrels for the 
eight districts. 


Bees on a Business Basis 
| EE indusiry has tentatively been pro- 
vided with a marketing agreement 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 


_is having a fine Winter ousiness. 


that is expected to increase the return 0! 
bee growers from $500,000 to $750.000 an- 
nually. The industry does an a»nuai busi- 
ness of about $1,500,000 Members of the 
industry are largely in the South and sell 
package bees to Northern purchasers for 
production of honey or pollination of 
orchards. 


Pigs Go to Market 

Sleory the corn-hog program of the 
~ AAA, hogs given by tarmers to their 
children can be counted as part of the 
farm holdings in determining the number 
of animals that may be marketed when 
the produciion control program takes 
effect. 


= 


When Greek Meets—Visitors 

(. REEKS have severa. nice words for it. 
¥ as their tourist business keeps going 
up and then up some more. Last year 
tourists’ visits were twice those of the vear 
before and now the Mediterranean countr’ 
Almost 
“two-thirds of last :ears visitors come trom 
Egypt. Most of them were of Greek origin 
and stayed for several weeks at watering 
places. 


How Is the Dollar Spent? 
work of the Census of American 
| Business, being carried out by the 
Census Bureau to determine the drop :n 
business between 1929 and 1933,.is near- 
ing completion. Census Bureau Officials 
say that the census will include service 
businesses and amusements and will make 
it possible to judge the division of the 
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Charts of weekly business indicators..... 142:3 
Communications 
President's message to Congress on com- 
munications; bills introduced 
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and then reconsidered. Has been out of 
Sympathy with methods used in seek- 
ing to settle industrial disputes. 


NR AWNational Recovery Administra- 
| tion. Complaint hearings bring 
out troubles of the Blue Eagle. Starting 
March 5, code authorities. meeting in 
Washington, will seek to revise the 300 
industrial constitutions to correct abuses 
disclosed. Most kicks are directed at 
code provisions for various forms of 
price control. General Johnson savs 
NRA is permanent and President Roose- 
velt, March 5. is to outline his ideas for 
the future of this recovery organization. 
Shorter work week in sight. 


PW APublic Works Administration. 
Deputy Administrator Henry 
M. Waite, after a field inspection trip 
of the northern half of the Nation. in- 
formed Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes that an overwhelming 
majority of the non-Federal projects in 
that area will be “under construction by 
May 1, or earlier.” 


Feconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration. With its chairman, 
Jesse H. Jones, taking one of his first 
vacations from official work. the RFC 


_ during the past week marked time, clear- 


ing up routine. Among other tasks. it 
was preparing to furnish capital for 
three new banks which ‘are to finance 
American foreign trade. 


TV AwTennessee Valley Authority. 

Substantial part of soil erosion 
program for area near the new Norris 
Lake completed by Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. Plans made for establish- 
ment of a Soil Erosion Experiment Sta- 
tion and two forest nurseries with a ca- 
609.000.9000 forest tree seedlings 


Foreign Relations 


Austria, will Otto return as monarch?.. .104:1) 
Foreign Trade 
Automobile exports. first half 1933 ........142.5 
Improving the picture of foreign trade...142:7 
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of Washington, “The New Export-Im- 
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Ralance sheet of the New Deal............ 
Civil works Administration—work army 
being demobilized in record time 
Johnson's own ideas, reforming the 
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Lawrence, David, “An Audit of the New 
Deal” 144 
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The Story of the President's Week 


Public Health 


Tl!s of mankind which animals pass on 


to them ...... 
Public Utilities | 
Fed!. Trade Commission. public utility 
investigation, affairs of N. Y. Power & 
Light Corp. examined ..........00esees: 3:7 
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135.:5 
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| you pass it on to him? 


States News? 


vud do, will you not help us extend our cuciutation? 
This coupon might be handy for a friend of yours. 


Or better yet, if you will send us a list of people to whom 


vou think we should mail a 


sample copy of The United 


States News, we shall be glad to do so. 


see eee SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION eae wwe een 


Washington. D. C. 


weeks. 
A dollar is enclosed. 


NAME ... 
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THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 
22nd and M Streets N. W.., 


Please send me The United States News for sev 


consumeis’ dollar among them and 
retail stores. The Census is furnishing 
work for apprcximately 16.000 white coliar 
workers who are being patd by the Civil 
Works Administrtaion. 


Now a Community Forest 

TEW development in the United States, 
a communits town-forest. has been 
established at the town of Norris, Tenn, 
aS part of the reforestation and soil eroe 
sion control procram of the Tennessee 
Valley. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has announced the completion of 24.000 
soil erosion check dams which have been 
built by Civilian Conservation Corps work- 
ers. Preparations have also been made for 
the establishment of a Soil Erosion exe 


periment station and two forest nurseries 


with an ultimate capacity of 60,000,000 fore 
est tree seedlings annuaily. 


Stabilization Board Kept 
( RDERED abolished br the President, 
the Federa! Emplorment Stabuization 
Board's death penalty has been revoked 
by another executive order. Its functions 
were to have been transferred to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


More Cattle Than Ever 

ATTLE production has been going up 

“ In most countries for several years. 
Last year »roduction reached a new peak, 
Main contributors to this record were the 
United States, New Zealand. Canada, 
United Kingdom, France. Countries whicn 
must import cattie have added new bars 
on imports. bringing higher prices. Lead- 
ing export countries. however, show little 
improvement from low price levels. Are 
gentina, Brazil and Uruguay. having lost 
European markets for canned beef, are 
sending iarger quantities to this country. 


Non-Electrifiable Belting 

of preventing static electricity 
-"* from being developed in various ag- 
ricuitural operations are being studied by 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Static electricity developed«by friction 
on machinery conveyor belts has been 
found one of the most common causes of 


fire. originating from this source. The 
Bureau devised a belt dressing which 
lare*ly eliminates this dangrr. 


STNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunnty rooms—old 
time hospitalitv—Delightful 
Comfort —- Health Baths — 
Dancing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—American 
and European Plan— 
Reasunable Kates. 


She-TRAYMORE 
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CONVENIENCE 
Within one square of; the 
nificent Rockefeller Radio Ci 
(Mew York's latest show place 


the shopping center on Pif 

Avonue; St. Patriok’s Cathedral 
Park Avenue sector; adjacent 
to Grand Central Station; close 
to the theatrical section of 
Times Square. . 


ENVIRONMENT 
Offers 700 comfortably simple 
furnished rooms, with every 
convenience. Popular restaa- 
raat. 


TARIFY 
A trifle lower than at other 
neighborhood hotels. Attrac- 
tive weekly discounts. 


HOSPITALITY 
Thousands of pleased guests 
inform us they experience «@ 
seuse of tnobdtrusive courtsses 
and consideration extenéed 
them by the employees which 
ie not cften found away from 
their own home. 


50™ ST.at MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 


" 


ENJOY NEW YORK 
AT THE §T. REGIS 


Find sour problem ef where to stay 
whue in New York delightfully sclved 
—at the St. Regis. A pleasant Oasis of 
Quietude and Splendour. in the 
Manhattan Midst of It All. Distinguished 
Radio City, Central 


yet 


socia! atmosphere. 


Park, The Smart Shors, The Theatres 
—just afew steps away. Conventontly 
ty subwar from Penrsyl: ame 


Siation or Grand Central Terminal. 
Single rooms $4,$5, 85. Double Rooms 
¢$7.$8. Parlour. Bedroom. Bath $10 te $2. 
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What the Various States Are Doing: 
Legislation to Support the NRA Codes 


New Measures on Unemploy ment and Relief 


—Tax Problem 


ms—Regulation 


Of Liquor Traffic 


TATE AID to the Federal Government 

in giving legislative. force to NRA 
agreements as they apply particularly to 
intrastate industry and business is rep- 
resented by recent. enactments by the 
State legislatures of West Virginia anc 
New Jersey. 

Governor Krump, of West Virginia. has 
just signed what is known as the “model” 
NRA act. which places the police power 
behind code enforcement. The form was 
drawn up by the NRA in Washington as 
a plan of State cooperation with the Fed- 
eral program. 

Two cooperative measures have been 
approved by the lower house of the New 
Jersey legislature. Assessment of indus- 
trv to meet the cost of State code en- 
forcement with power in the State code 
authority to sue delinquents is the orig- 
inal purpose of the first measure; the 
second bill provides for a State appropri- 
ation to maintain the State recovery ad- 
ministration. 

State authorities are denied the power 
to modify NRA codes, under a provision of 
the first bill. Another provision requires | 
the State recovery administration to per- | 
mit an industry to convert from a State | 
code to a NRA code. where a majority of 
the industry—majority as to number and 
as to volume of business—shall so elect. 


cent of the families on the relief rolls al- 
though representing only 9 per cent of 
the families in the population. Families 
of two to five persons were proportionately 
less numerous. Large families of six or 
more were relatively hard hit. 

In Montana, nonfamily persons appear 
in large numbers on the relief lists, mak- 
ing up 25 per cent of the total of families 
receiving relief while representing only 16 
per cent of the family population of 1930. 
The 26.000 children receiving aid repre- 
sented 40 per cent of all on the relief 
rolls. 

Children made up 43 per cent of the 
64,500 individuals receiving aid in Utah. 
Nonfamily persons again appear in greater 
proportion on the relief rolls than they 
did on the population census. Women 


from 18 to 35 years on the relief rolls out- 
numbered men of similar ages by 3 per 


‘cent: 


| 


Relief and Public and Civil Works | ab 
'by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. 


— and employment of idle labor 
have taken on new significance as 


State problems with the curtailment of | 


Federal contributions for the needy and 
the contraction of public works and civil 
works activities. 

Governor Wiliam H. Murray, 


of Okla- 


homa, has abandoned State administra- | 


tion of Federal relief after a series of con- 
flicts with Federal authority since he un- 
dertook the job in October last. Federal 
aid was withdrawn from Oklahoma last 


December, as a result of discord. | 
Governor Murray has dismissed 385. 
county supervisors, clerks. and truckers 


engaged in relief work. The Governor's 
set-up will be torn down entirely as soon 
as its records are complete. CWA work- 
ers are to assume part of the work and 
distribute food to thé needy. 

Federal funds for State relief have been 
withdrawn from Maryland until the $2,- 
000,000 proceeds of a bond issue floated in 
February shall have been consumed. The 
question whether Federal aid will be re- 
sumed after this State fund is exhausted 
has not been answered by the Federal 
Relief Administrator, Harry L, Hopkins. 
who announced the suspension of Federal 
aid. 

How to provide funds for relief in Bal- 


timore presents an acute'State and mu-, 


nicipal problen. 
of State bonds for this purpose cannot 
be sold until August. To bridge the pe- 
riod, it may be necessary to make a spe- 
cial tax levy. 

The State PWA advisory board of Mis- 
sissippi, with the entire State PWA set-up. 
has been disbanded by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold Ickes, PWA Adminis- 
trator. Sufficient projects have been filed. 
Secretary Ickes announced, to take up 
all money allotted and any new funds 
that may be appropriated for the PWA 
program; consequently, the State board 
will have no further functions. 

The roster of CWA workers also is re- 
duced in Mississippi, with prospect of to- 
tal abandonment by May 1, Of the 76.- 
0N0 on the pay rolls. 26.000 were laid off 
Feb, 22,.with orders for a'10 per cent fur- 
ther weekly reduction. 

The CWA program in South Dakota 
called for a slight increase, to 44,000 
workers, in the past week on civil work 
projects within the State. Beginning 
March 1. however, the force was reduced 
10 per cent. with order for a progressive 
10 per cent reduction weekly until the 
wind-up May 1. 

Unemployment Relief Census 
(¥ 36.000 PERSONS on the relief rolls 

~ Of Houston, Texas. when the Unem- 
ployment Relief Census was taken in Oc- 
tober last, 15,000 were children of less 
than 16 years of age and 18 per cent of 
the 9,500 families listed were single per- 
sons without attachments. A smaller pro- 
portion of negro than white families, rela- 
tive to their status in the population, were 
receiving aid. 

Nearly half of the 27.700 receiving relief 
in New Mexico were children, relative to 


Another $2.000.000 issue | 


| liquor traffic. 


a proportion of 38 per cent in the popula-, 


tion. 


One-person families made up 15 per alternative proposals in Vermont. 


in the population, however, there 
were slightly more men than women. 

Of 52.300 on the relief rolls in Oregon, 
36 per cent were children, against a pop- 
wJation status of 26 per cent. Nonfamily 
persons made up 26 per cent of the fam- 
ilies on relief, or double their population 
status. Women between 18 and 24 vears 
outnumbered the men of similar age by 6 
per cent; this conformed to a population 
disparity in some measure. 

The data are contained in reports of the 
Unemployment Relief Census made public 


State Taxation Problems 
of expenditurese and 

A of revenue are problems confronting 
State legislatures and offering consicer- 
able difficultv i= dalancing State budgets. 

Municipal economies are proposed in 
measures before the New Jersev legislafure 
Consideration has been deferred pending 
reports by the State League of Municipali- 
ties, the State Chamber of Commerce and 
the State Taxpavers Association. Adjust- 
ment of State taxation of railroads is be- 
fore the State Senate. 

When the Ohio legislature reconvenes. 
March 6, it is expected to take up sales 
tax proposals. Three plans are to be 
considered to raise $50.000,000 by State 
taxation to be distributed to local sub- 
divisions. One is a gross receipts tax, 
possibly at a rate of 2'2 per cent; a second 
is a 3 per cent general retail sales tax 
with few, if any, exemptions; the third 
idea is for a personal income tax with 
rates trom 1 to 5 per cent. 

If the Ohio legislature fails to agree on 
one of these plans, Governor White 1s 
expected to present a plan of his own. 
He seeks prompt action and declares he 
is ready to assume leadership. if neces- 
sary to get results. 

Kentucky has just enacted a law to pro- 
vide for reorganization of the State gov- 
ernment which is expected to effect con- 
siderable economy. 
per gallon to the tax on gasoline is before 
the State House of Representatives. There 
is talk of a special session, after the close 
March 15 of the regular session of the 
legislature for consideration of revenue 
and appropriation measures. Anticipating 
a deficit of $10,000.000. for the next two 
fiscal years. Governor Laffoon is insistent 
on measutes to balance the budget. 


A consumer's Sales tax, a tax on luxuries 
and recapture of decreases in amounts 
paid by utilities tax revision and higher 
rates on other forms of business are pro- 
posed by Governor Kump to raise $10,000.- 
000 in revenues in West Virginia and keep 
the schools in proper operation. Speaker 
Hiner, of the House of Delegates, has a 
different program to raise onlv $7,500.000 
bv an increase of 1 per cent per gallon in 
the gasoline tax. a franchise tax and deple- 
tion taxes on gas and oil. A contest is 
assured. 

An $82,000,000 appropriation bill to 
cover State expenditures over the next 
biennium came up in the Virginia House 
of Delegates early this week. The Gov- 


| 
| 


model tiquor law by the National Mu-., 
/and aircraft engines purchased by 


} 


‘permitting sale of liquor must be preceded conditions permit. 


A bill to add 1 cent! 


ernor has submitted a tax program, which , 


would add an estimated $1,375.000 to the 
State revenues. 


Progress of Liquor Control 
URTHER PROGRESS is 
weekly in State enactment of meas- 
ures for legalizing and control of the 
Some States which have 
been in the dry ranks for many years 
have revised their policies. 
Three types of liquor traffic control are 
The 
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recorded | 


of private manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and dealers is proposed in one 
measure before the State Legislature: a 
_second bill proposed the operation of 
wholesale and retail package stores by the 
State with licenses for private dealers in 
beer and wine and sellers of liquors by 
the drink; and a third bill—proposed as 


nicipal League—by which State will tax 


all profits, in lieu of taxes, on all whole-. 


Sale and retail sales of liquors, beer and 
wines which the State sells as package 
goods; with part of the profits left to 
private licensees from sales by the drink. 


A special liquor study commission in, 


New Hampshire will draft legislation for | 
control of the liquor traffic to be sub-| 
mitted to Governor Winant. On 
proval, the Governor will 
before the State Legislature. 

Virginia's measure for controi of the 
liquor traffic has finally been enacted. The 


bill provides for the State dispensary sys- | 
tem of selling hard liquors. and will be-. 
come effective 15 days after Governor. 


Peery has signed it. 

Despite a constitutional ban on the sale 
of alcoholic liquors, the State Legislature 
of South Carolina is considering the legal- 
ization of sale of beer of 5 per cent alco- 
holic content. The constitutional issue 
was raised in the Senate. 


Mississippi is to have legal wine and! 
beer. A tax bill enacted by the State Leg- | 
islature has been approved by Governor 


Sennett Conner. Mississippi was the first 
State to ratify the Fighteenth Amendment | 
putting prohibition in the Constitution. 


ap-| 
lay the plan’ 
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Aircraft ontracts 


And Their Legality: 


Double Investigation of Deals 
By Federal Agencies 
A double-barreled investigation of Gov- | 


ernment aircraft contracts is under way | 
in Congress. 


The House has just empowered its Mili- 


| 

tary Affairs Committee to make an ex- | 
investigation, beginning prob-.| 

into, 


haustive 
ably this week. It will inquire 
charges of profiteering in military aircraft 


War Department, 
without competitive bidding, and “meth- 
ods of purchase of military aircraft under 


in performance to the military aircraft ol 
other world powers.’ 


The Senate special committee investi- | 


| gating air and ocean mail contracts is) 


continuing its months of investigation. 
During the past week James G. Wolley. 
former vice president of the Western Air 
Express, and Ernest W. Smoot, son oft 
former Senator Smoot. of Utah, testified 
regarding their activities in connection 
with a transcontinental air contract, held 
up by t¥e Comptroller General but sub- 
sequently approved. The Committee 
brought out that young Mr. Smoot was 
employed by a number of concerns for 
services in Government matters. He was 
at one time.a clerk in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Karl Crowley. Solicitor of the Post Of- 
fice Department, testified there was a posi- 


mail contracts were awarded in the last 


/administration without competitive bid- 


| Committee member. 


ding. Senator Austin ‘Rep.). of Vermont. 
insisted Postmaster 


Liquor control legislation is to be taken | General Brown was actuated in the public 
up this week in both the senate and house interest. 


of the Kentucky Legislature. 


Governor | 


The Army air mail service, with im- 


Laffoon’s plan and substitute proposals proved weather particularly in the East, 
will be considered. Any active legislation is running regularly so far as the Winter 


War Department re- 


by repeal of the prohibition amendment ports show that no army air mail flyers 
to the State constitution, proposals for | were injured the past week, though there 


which are pending. 


were several forced landings. 


the 
awarding of contracts. 


tive agreement under which certain air, 


The President’s Request for Authority to Bargain With 
Nations for Sales Abroad 


Executive Power to Revise Tariffs as Aid 
In Restoration of Foreign Trade 


Never had an American President asked 
of Congress what President Roosevelt 
asked March 2. He requested power to 
become sole judge of tariff rates for a 
period of three years, with authority to 


‘raise or lower by 50 per cent the duties 
that now protect American markets. 
which the aircraft purchased is inferior | 


His purpose was to become a Yankee 
trader. He would send his emissaries out 
into the markets of the world to bargain 
for the trade that now is being parcelled 
out in a new type of economic warfare. 


After vears of buffeting. the United States 


would be armed with the weapons already 
in use by other nations. 


executive power 


force of the Administration prestige. 


the ground that it would give to the chief 
of life and death over | 
American industry, 

But into the fray will be thrown the full | 
For 
success in this move is considered by the 
President to be vital to his plans. 

What he asks is this: To be given power 


,to enter into executive commercial agree- 


It all is part of the program of the” 
President to regain for this country some. 


of its lost markets, to open the way for 
sale abroad of more farm products and 
to ease the adjustments that he claims 
will be necessary unless foreign trade 
again is revived. 
Financing Arranged 
Another phase is the group of three ex- 


-port-import banks, the first of which al- 


‘reasons why these powers are necessary 


ready is being formed. These would use. 


‘Government credit to kelp finance the sale 


abroad of American products. 
The administration bill «H. R. 8430) was 


tive Doughton ‘Dem.), of Laurel Springs. 
N. C.. and referred to the Ways 


man. The committee probably will con- 
sider it early this week. 


introduced in the House by Representa- 


and 
Means Committee of which he is chair- | 


| 


This request for a broad grant of power | 


over tariffs 
program for the present session of Con-_ 
gress. 
ises to be bitterly contested. Republican | 


forces in both the House and Senate have | this trade. 
announced their opposition to the plan on! be prepared quickly 


The battle for its approval prom- | 


ments with foreign nations that shall be 
“terminable” within three years. In order 
to be able to reach these agreements, the 
President would be given power’to adjust | 
tariff rates without hearing and without 
interference from the Tariff Commission 
or Congress. 

These admittedly are broad and drastic | 
powers that could be used to affect the | 
future of imporiant tariff-protected indus- 
tries. But Mr. Roosevelt said in his mes- 
sage to Congress that there are several 


just at this time. 

One is. he advised, because world trade 
has declined with startling rapidity, af- 
fecting the United States in particular. 
To get a full and permanent recovery. 


in the President's opinion, it is necessary | 


to revive strengthen 
trade. But to do that means that the 
United States must buy as well as sell 
goods. Tariffs are a barrier to this fori 
of trace 


internationa! 


Quick Action Needed 


A~second reason, as outlined by Mr. | 


Roosevelt, 
ciprocal trade agreements. 


dustrial products are to get a share of 
To enter the game it must 


Of President Roosevelt. 


1929 volume; 


to make promises , 


and to be able to assure the other party 


'to the deal that the agreement made will 
| stand. 


Just about all other important 
trading countries, according to the Presi- 
dent, now possess power similar to those 
he asks. 

Quick results are not expected for the 
counwy's industries. 
consideration will be given, in the words 
to the position of 
the different branches of American pro- 
duction. He hopes that by the bargains 
that can be made American farmers and 
American mass production industries “will 
thereby be spared in part, at least, the 
heartbreaking readjustments that must be 
necessary if the shrinkage of American 
foreign commerce remains permanent.” 


The message in which he asks Congress 


_for powers to negotiate trade agreements 


follows: 

To the Congress: I am requesting the 
Congress to authorize the Executive to 
enter into executive commercial agree- 
ments with foreign nations; and in pur- 


| suance thereof within carefully guarded 


limits to modify existing duties and im- 
port restrictions in such a way as will 
benefit American agriculture and industry. 

This action seems opportune and nec- 
essary at this time for several reasons. 

Sharp Trade Decline 

First, 
startling rapidity. Measured in terms of 
the volume of goods in 1933, it has been 
reduced to approximately 70 per cent of 
measured in terms of 
dollars, it has fallen to 35 per cent. The 


drop in the foreign trade of the United. 
is that other governments are States has been even sharper. 
‘limaxes President Roosevelt’s'| out now dividing up their trade by re-. 
America must | 
enfer the game if its agricultural and in-| 


Our ex- 
ports in 1933 were but 52 per cent of the 
1929 volume, and 32 per cent of the 1929 
value. 

You and I know that the world does 
not stand still; that trade movements and 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 2.] 


Also the highest. 


world trade has declined with 


— 


“AN EYE 


—this describes General Motors policy, 


N the dotted lines of dealers’ order books is 
being written the public’s notion of the fashion- 


able 1934 motor car. 


From where we stand it certainly looks as if General 


Motors had scored another bull’s-eye. 


If our 1934 streamline designs have hit the very 
centerpoint of public favor, as seems clear, we are 
glad and grateful. 


And we wanttogive 
credit where credit 4 


is due. 


The truth is, the 


people of America 
helpfully told us 


CHEVROLET 


EAR TO THE GROUND” 


well in advance just about what they wanted. 


Through the world’s largest automotive dealer 


organization, through replies to more than a million 


got the story. 


letters of inquiry we sent last year to motorists, we 


It was priceless guidance in shaping into mature and 


A Public-Minded Institution 


OLDSMOBILE 


PONTIAC 


BUICK 


The three outstanding advancements in 
modern automohiles—NO-DRAFT VENTILATION, 
KNEE-ACTION WHEELS, STREAMLINE DESIGN 
— are each and all General Motors contributions! 


LASALLE 


4 TION 


1934 


beautiful form the lessons we had learned in stream- 
lining over a period of years. 

, And it enabled us to 
hit the target on 
streamlining in our 


cars as we hit 


it on No-Draft Ven- 
tilation and Knee- 
Action Wheels. 


This medallion commemorates the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Gen- 


eral 


CADILLAC 


Motors and of its public 


minded interest in the advance- 
ment of motor transportation 
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¢Himployment Insurance’: 
How It Operates . . . . 


Contributions by Individual Employers, 
Entire Industry, or State to Compensate 
Jobless Workers 


'NEMPLOYMENT insurance has 
been suggested as the means of 
lessening the burdens of slack times 
and factory lay-offs which nowadays 
fall with greatest force on the indi- 
vidual workers. 

Bills providing various forms of un- 
employment insurance are pending in 
Congress and in several State legisla- 
tures. Several States now have un- 
employment insurance laws. 

What is “unemplayiment insurance’? 
How does it operate? What hope does 
it hold for the workers, both those who 
are unemployed and those who are 
worried over the possibility of losing 
their jobs? 

Three types of unemployment in- 
surance legislation are most oulstand- 
ing and most favored. These are the 
svstems of company reserve, industry 
reserves, and State-wide reserves. 

Company Reserve System 

In the company reserves sysiem of 
unemployment insurance, a separate 
account is kept for the reserves of each 
firm, which are to be used by the em- 
ploves of the individual firm only. 
Firms included in this system make 
contributions to the reserves funds until 
an amount is accumulated which is 
considered large enough to protect their 
emploves against short periods of un- 
employment. Contributions may then 
be stopped until such a time as de- 
mands upon the reserves mike il neces- 
sary to resume payilelis. 

In practice this system acts as an in- 
centive for individual firms to regu 
larize and, so far as possible, also ty 
stabliize the employment of their work | 
ers. The individual company reserves 
are the basis of the Wisconsin uneim- 
ployment insurance law. This system 
has also been approved by the Inter- 
state Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance, composed of representatives 
of the governors of the States of New 
York, Ohio, Massachuseits, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Connecticut. 


Industry Provides Funds 


The plan of industry reserves enables 
all firms engaged in a given industry 
or trade to cooperate in building up a 
reserve fund for their ¢mployes. In 
operation and objectives this plan is 
similar to the individual company re- 
serves system, except that the basis of 
operation is for an industiy or trade 
rather than for a single firm. 

Such a plan has been proposed for 
railroad workers. Bills of this type are 
pending in several States to cover the 
principal industries within the State. 

The third type of unemployment in- 
surance—the State-wide reserves Sys- 
tem—requires all employers of the 
State to make payments to a single 
State fund to be used for all the eligible 
unemployed in the Siate. Ohio, Mary- 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


) —HOW are vacancies in Congress 
(). filled? 

A.—When a Senator dies or resigns 
the Governor of his State may appoint 
his successor to serve only until an 
election is held, providing his State 
Legislature has given him authority. If 
a Representative dies or resigns, his 
place cannot be filled by appointment. 
The Governor of his State may call 
a special election to fill the place if he 
wants to; or, as is done in most Cases, 
the place may be left vacant until the 
next general election. This is the ex- 
planation of Representative Arthur P. 
Lamneck of Ohio. 

+ + 

Q.—Are shipments of gold received 
from abroad paid for in Treasury cer- 
tificates? 

A.—The bank or individual’ importing 
gold from abroad and depositng it with 
the assay office may receive payment 
in any current form of money—Feeral 
reserve notes, Federal reserve bank 
notes, silver certificates, etc. As the 
imported gold must all be turned over 
to the Government, the Government is 
the uliimate source of the funds with 
which payment is made. Payment for 
imported gold is made at the rate of 
$35 per ounce; for this purchase the 
Government ‘nay use any currency in 
its possession available for the pur- 
pose, or gold certificates newly issued 
specifically for the purpose. 

+ + 

Q.—Why is a grain elevator so called? 

A.—The elevator is so called because 
of the mechanical device used to ele- 
vate the grain to bins from which it 
can be loaded into freight cars by 
gravity, according to a Commerce De- 
partment definition. 

+ + 

Q.—What is the procedure when the 
President vetoes a bill? 

A.—The President writes on the bill 
the word “veto,” meaning “I forbid.” 
and returns it to the House of Congress 
in which it originated with a brief 
summary of his reasons. 

+ 

Q.—Are naval oil reserves operated by 
the Navy Department? 

A.-—All active operations on the Naval 
Petroleum Reserves are conducted un- 
der leases inade by the Department of 
the Interior, either under authority of 
the Leasing Act or pursuant to Execu- 
tive Order 3474 of May 31, 1921, which 
committed administration of Naval 
Petroleum Reserves to the Secretary of 
the Interior. The administration of 
these leases is now under the imme- 
diate supervision of the Secretary of the 
Navy and all matters connected there- 
with are referred to the Director of 
Naval Petroleum and Oil] Reserves, who 
is in charge of the Navy Oil Office. 

+ + 

Q.—When goods are offered at clear- 
ance prices under the retail code. is it 
required that they shall have been held 
for a certain period? 

A.--There is no time limit involved 
‘in determining what constitutes clear- 
ance merchandise. 

+ 

Q.—When was John Marshall Chief 
Justice of the United States? 

A.—John Marshall was Chief Justice 
from 1801 to 1835. His term of 34 years 
is the longest ever served by a Chief 
Justice. 


land, Minnesota, and 
States have considered 
this sort. 

A typical plan for a company reserves 
system of unemployment insurance pro- 
vides that a workman shall commence 
receiving unemployment benefits within 
a period of three weeks after his em- 


several other 
legislation of 


ployment stops. The rate is 50 per cent 


of wages with a $15 weekly maximum. 
Eligible emploves are allowed to receive 
a tolal of 16 Weeks of benefil in any 
one year, bul not more than one week 
of benelit for each three weeks of em- 
ployment. 


Under this plan employers make a 
maximum contribution of 3 per cent of 
their pay rolis; but this is reduced to 1 
per cent when the reserve per employe 
amounts 10 $65, and is discontinued so 
long as the reserve per employe 
& mnoulits to $100 or more. 

‘The Wisconsin law and the plan pro- 
posed by the Interstate Commission on 
unemployment Insurance provide for 
contributions from employers. only. 
The burden of unemployment is placed 
on them, with the object of encourag- 
ing them to stabilize employment. 

Contributions From Workers 

Other proposed unemployment insur- 
ance mecasurers provide in some cases 
lor contributions trom both employers 
and employes, and for additional con- 
tributions trom the State to supplemeni 
the fund Supplied by the emplovebs ahd 
workers, 

‘There are other essential differences 
in the type of legislation proposed, re- 
ferring to the qualifications und = the 
number of workers to be covered by 
such legislation, the amount of com- 
pensation benefits for total and for 
partial unemployment, the. waiting 
period, the number of weeks unem- 
ployed workers may draw compensation 
from the fund, the adjustment of 
claims, and the method of operating 
and controlling the unemployment 
funds. 

One objection of some States against 
unemployment insurance is the fear 
that legislation of this sort will weaken 
their competitive standing in the in- 
dustries Within the State in Ccompari- 
Son with other States without such 
laws. Apparently the sulution tor this 
difficulty is for as many States as pos- 
sible to enact uncmployment Jegisla- 
tion al the same time. 

Equalization of Economic Balance 

Most of the plans which have been 
proposed for the Federal Government to 
participate in unemployment insurance 
legislation attempt to provide means of 
equalizing the economic balance among 


the States with and without unemploy- 


znent insurance legislation, and to pro- 
vide an incentive for adidtional States 
to pass such measures. 

The Wagner bill submitted in Con- 
gress in 1932 provides for credits on in- 
come tax returns to be given to the em- 
ployers in those States having suitable 
unemployment protection legislation. 
Other plans for Feedral participation 
propose a nalional tax on all the pay 
rolis in the country, with the indi- 
vidual firms allowed credit equal to the 
amount provided as a contribution to 
their unemployment insurance reserve 


« 


Edttor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of marimum interest 
to readers. Excerpts only can be 
published because of limited space. 
Com'munications not intended for 
publication should be so marked. 


Living Only for the Present 
Sir: 

Clearly, to me at least, a philosophy 
f life wholly antithetical to American 
jemocratic institutions gelling @ 
toothold in Washington, That same 
ghilospohy, my opinion, pretty 
widespread throughout America, Its a 
ghilosophy that sees no ullimate goal 
beyond here and now. This type of 
philosophy, allowing for exceptions, has 
practically permeated American public 
education, and hence has permeated 
every avenue of American life, the 
church not excepted. Naturally this 
theory of life. since it has no goal, takes 
the future out of man’s life and hence 
tends to empty the present of its con- 
tent.” That leaves a shallow minded, 
unstable population * * * 

M. Crovucu. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


“Stand by the President” 
Sir: 

Many of the editorials by Mr. Law- 
rence and others indicate a lack of un- 
derstanding of the present day feeling 
of the great inass of our working people 
and sympathy for their plight. It is 
‘rue tbat.we are anmiussing tremendous 
hatioual debt and may find it difficult 
to pay up. But our Government is lor 
the people and not our, people for the 
Government. We cannot let our poor 
starve regardless of public debt. We 
could raise twenty billions for partici- 
pation in a war 3,000 miles away, 
brought about by sheerest propaganda. 
so why can't we spend ten billions on 
worthy, needy citizens. likewise not 
knowing just how or when the amount 
mav be returned to our Treasury. I 
make these statements knowing that I 
ain one who must help pay and for the 
other fellow’s good since not one cent 
will come to me unless there is a return 
of prosperity Which these expenditures 
purport to engender. Let's quit: talking 
so much about paying and more about 
helping for our Government needs all 
ihe help it can get these trying days, 
and if we go down financially, let’s all 
go down with full bellies rich and poor 
alike, in this land of plenty * * *. 

O. E. Burton. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


x * 


Another Angle to Surtax 
Sir: 
Few people realize what the surtax 
has meant in throwing persons out of 
employment unless they have seen evi- 
dence of it, particularly in places where 
luxury employment, as it is called. is 
dominant. Take the Island of Mount 
Desert, where I spend the Summers 
and where most of the people are re- 
tired -and living on their income. In 
the past two years, most all the boats 
have gone out of commission and mcn 
who were captains and who worked on 
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who worked on them in the boat yards 
Persons who had large gardens have 
cut them down and are employing 
about one-third of the labor. Other 
places have cut down their households 
and in some cases the larger places 
are more than half cinsed with conse- 
quent lack of employment in all lines 
* = " The surtaxes have brought great 
privation in that section. I find the 
same thing all the way down the New 
England coast * * * through the Berk- 
Shire hills and other places where the 
rich have country places. There is an- 
Other angle to this surtax business 
Which has to do with the money that 
heretofore has been given to churches, 
hospitals and other institutions. Now, 
With the surtaxes, people cannot make 
these subscriptions and at the same 
time pay the taxes * * * As one who has 
had an active participation in the 
finances of the church, and who has 
been the head of a hospital and other 
institutions, I cannot see how they are 
going to continue to exist if taxes are 
raised any higher. 
WILLIAM Proctor. 
New York City. 


Need for New Parties 
Sir: 

lL am a Democrat and believe thor- 
oughly in true democratic principles 
and hope to see the party return to 
the primary principles as advocated by 
Jeflerson, for whom I have an un- 
bounded admiration. His prophecies 
are being fulfilled with remarkable ac- 
curacy at this time, so it seems to me. 
[I realize, however, that in the forma- 
tion of new parties, if old alignments 
are to be obliterated. old badges and 
names must be discarded also. What 
is really needed is a_ Jeffersonian 
party and opposed to it would be a 
Hamilion-Marx party. These are not 
the right words. however, to be used 
as names, but they convey the idea: 
as I think of them today * * * 

Horace L.. Bomer. 

Spartanburg, S, C. 


A Plan for Recovery 
Sir: 
I would like to offer you the same 
plan which I offered some time ago to 
the President. * * * My idea is, and 
has been, since the start of our depres- 
sion, to make loans through the post 
office; not large, say, not over ten 
thousand dollars, on a smell rate of 
interest, 3 to 4 per cent, time loans, 
5 to 10 years, This would put all small 
manufacturers, . merchants, farmers 
and small concerns, in a position io 
operate, give employment to thousands 
and thousands of the unemployed, at.a 
good salary, making the position per- 
manent. I do not want to criticize our 
Government, but in my ‘ind, the 
money used for different kinds of work, 
so far, has just been wasted, as far as 
making @ permanent condition for the 
country. * * * This country has never 
been so much in want for all kinds of 
merchandise; in fact, every conceivable 
kind of a commodity is at the bottom. 
If the manufacturers were permitted 


‘two lines: 


| 


» 


it would take at least 10 years to sup- 
ply the demand, and there would be a 
great cemand when these unemploved 
start to work. * * * 
JOHN D. RENSHLER. 
Findlay, Ohio. 


Looking for the “bug” 
Sir: 

On the back page of vour issue of 
Feb. 19 you state the ultimate issue in 
“Two political parties that 
are really rivals in serving the public 
interest rather than in serving them- 
selves.” Strange as it may seem at 
first sight, in my judgment, the great- 
est single issue in the United States 
is municipal corruption. We believe in 
the States. But what wre the Siates? 
Collections of individual units-—cities. 
towns and villages. If health is there, 
health, is assured for the _ States, 
Healthy States assure a good, wise and 
sufficient central government within its 
natural and proper limits. I am a be- 
liever in analyzing all problems down 
to the finan! source. Find the bueg-— 
cure that. There is today a faint, 
scattered but distinct start of an ef- 
fort. toward the cure of that bug. 

R. H. Munson. 

New York City. 


= 
Critic of the New Deal 
Sir: 
I am one of the Democrats that 


voted the ticket for 35 vears. I do not 
like “the New Deal.” I.think a few 
vears of government like the past 12 
months will ruin agriculture in this 
country and bankrupt our Govern- 
J. N. WortHy. 
Doddsville, Miss. 
x 
Lost Faith in Old Leaders 
Sir: 

Your editorial, “Enier: The Consti- 
(ion Party.” in the United States News 
of Feb. 19, has impressed me greatiy. 
* Bureaucracy and government 
conirol have caused the energetic to 
hesitate and those who are naturally 
less forcelul to become completely de- 
pendent. It is evident that this load 
will eventually be too great. AL that 
time I am in’ hope that your ideas ex- 
pressed in this editorial will have be- 
come sufficiently understood to be car- 
ried out in their entirety. Although I 
am not adapted nor do I care to be in 
politics. I have alwavs considered my- 
self a Republican. It was not until two 
vears ago that I noticed their policies 
had not changed with conditions. For 
that. reason, confidence in the Repub- 
lican party and especially in the old 
leaders has been undermined, and a 
New Deal by a progressive Republican 
party will be welcomed by all. 

D. WaLLAce. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

& 
A Lesson in History 
Sir: 

The present policies of the Demo- 

cratic party can leed only to a nation 


What ‘Bureaucracy’ Is 


And What It Does .. , 


Means Control by Officials, Permanent 
or Semi-permanent, in Place of Agents 
Duly Elected at Intervals 


is “bureaucracy?” 

The Federal Government today, 
through the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, is attempting [0 per- 
suade the farmers of this country to 
limit their production of wheat. corn, 
hoes, cotton, and other agricultural 
commodities. Through the Nationa: 
Recovery Administrtaion it is attempt- 
ing to euide the business life of the 
Nation. These are but two exampies 
of the many ways in which Govern- 
ment now affects the life of the in- 
dividual. 

When the operation of Government 
agencies is carried out according to the 
rulings of the officials heading them 
under blanket powers of authority from 
Congress, there exists what may be 
called bureaucracy. 

Bureaucracy may be defined as gov- 
ernment bv officials rather than by the 
duly elected representatives of the peo- 


ple. 


In popular usage bureaucracy has 
come to mean the excessive meddling 
of, Government in 
affairs which would 


lative branch of the Government it 
works to the benefit of popular rep- 
resentation. The routine work of the 
bureaus may be carried out bv the su- 
hordinate officials while the officials 
who have the power to make the im- 
portant decisions may be appointed by 
the legislative branch and made ree 
sponsible to it. 


“Red Tape” Necessary 


The amount of “red tape” adopted 
by bureaus, while in some instances 
working out to a disadvantage, is gen- 
erally necessary. An illustration mav 
be furnished by the recent activities 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration in paving for the cotton re- 
duction program. 

Many hundreds of thousands of 
farmers were sent checks for plowing 
up their cotton acreage last Summer. 
To insure the speediest handling it was 
necessary to develop certain routine re- 
quirements. In individual cases this 
may have meant annovance to farmers 
who made errors in making out. their 
contracts for crop reduction and had 
them returned several times for cor- 
rection. But while 
these people had to 


better have been left 
to private citizens, 
too many bureaus, 
and too great a sub- 
division of their ac- 
tivities for efficiency. 
But is bureaucracy 
as bad as the pop- 
ular conception? 
Almost without ex- 
ception bareaus 
have been created 
because there wasa 
definite need _ for 
governmental! ac- 
tion in a particular 
field. If they can be 
strictly limited . to 
their particular 
need, kept from overexpansion and dis- 
~harged if they complete their task they 
undoubtedly are beneficial. 


Unless ihe Government is going to 
give up the major portion of its duties, 
yovernment by bureaucracy 1s -neces- 
sary. Congress could not possibly find 
time to make the rulings which are nec- 
essary in the opertaion of the executive 
departments. 

When the bureaucratic system is kept 
under the close supervision of the legis- 


borers -ruled by an all-powerful bu- 
reaucracy. 
su@eced in destroying the wealthy class, 
but in so doing it will destroy the mid- 
dle class also. The economists of the 
brain trust fail to see that capital is 
not something static that can be di- 
vided up once and for all but it is flow 
of producers’ goods. When this flow 
is stopped by excessive taxation, slag- 
nation resulis. We have the pleasure 


then of seeing that there are no weal- 
thy people. but the cost of that pleasure 


The Democratic party may - 


funds. . them.are out of jobs, as well as those financially to start operations at once of peasants and state-supported la- is universal poverty and misery. The 
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MAJ. GEN. JOHN H. RUSSEL] ANNING S. PRALL FRANCIS W. PECK LEO T. CROWLEY 
Quiet mannered booklover who did such From House Committee on Banking he is Minnesota Universitu professor chosen to Oversees Government corporation which 


a good job in Haiti as a fighter 
and a diplomat. 


sey pEVIL DOGS” the Marines are called as 

a tribute to their fearlessness but their 
coming Commandant, General Russell, is at 
home equally as their leader and as a diplomat 
in strange lands. He is a quiet-mannered man 
who loves his books as he loves the rugged life 
of the fighting Marines. 

For 30 years General Russell had been lead- 
ing the Marines in all parts of the world, when 
opportunity gave him an assignment to Haiti 
as commissioner, representing the President. 
There as service officer and diplomat he gained 
prestige that won him the thanks of officials 
of high rank at the National Capital. His work 
in Haiti was to coordinate the work of officials 
functioning there under the treaty of the United 
States with that country. 

That was down in the Caribbean region. 
General Russell has had service in other tropical 
climes. Born in California, he has had active 
commands at numerous stations ever since he 


began his career as a second lieutenant of the 
Marine Corps in 1894, 

General Russel will take command of the 
Marines this month, succeeding Maj. Gen. Ben 
H. Fuller as Commandant upon the latter's re- 
tirement. The new Commandant is fond of 
tennis, plays medicine ball as a pre-breakfast 
exercise, and has a hobby of collecting old prints 
of ships. 


om 


called to supervise Nation's 
Aerial Channels. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S recent nomi- 

nation of Representative Anning S. Prall 
(Dem.), of New West Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y., as a Federal Radio Commissioner, rec- 
ognized one of Greater New York's oldest 
families. Staten Island in New York Bay, was 
called Prall’s Island some generations ago. The 
family is of Dutch descent. The Senate has 
conhrmed Mr. Prall’s nomination. 

Mr. Prall represents Richmond County in 
Congress. 
Island, Ellis Island, Governor's Island and a 
cross-section of lower Mavhattan from the East 
River to the Hudson. Born in 1870, on Staten 
Island, Mr. Prall began his business career as 
an attache of the New York World and later 
was connected with the New York Recorder. 

For a number of years Mr. Prall was in 
charge of the mortgage loan department of the 
Staten Island Savings Bank. Then he became 
interested in Cosgrove & Company, operating 
coal mines in Pennsylvania and other States. 
and was vice president of the corporation. He 
served the City of New York as president of its 
Board of Edlcation, to which office he was 
thrice elected, 1919-21, and as a member of the 
Board of Taxes and Assessments in 1922. 

For the last 12 years, Mr. Prall has been 
a member of the House of Representatives at 
Washington and has been on the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency during all that 
period. For some time he also has been chair- 
man of the cammittee on patronage: in the 
House, apportioning Capitol jobs. 


His district also includes Bedloe's 


supervise millions of loans to 
farmers, 


\ ILLIONS of dollars of Government loan 
bs funds to a large number of farmers’ busi- 
ness cooperatives come under the special care of. 
Francis W. Peck, Cooperative Bank Commis- 
sioner of the Farm Credit Administration. 
Reared on an Indiana farm. Mr. Peck, with 
science degrees from the College of Agricul- 


ture, University of Minnesota, investigated farm 


problems for that university and has been its 
director of agricultural extension since 1921. He 
was a member of the Federal Farm Board just 
before its merger into the Farm Credits Ad- 
ministration. 

Now, as head of the Cooperative Bank divi- 
sion of the Gorm Credit Administration, Mr. 
Peck supervises the operations of the dozen 
regional banks for cooperatives and the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives at the National Capital. 
He is president and chairman of the board of 
the latter bank. Mr. Peck had all these banks 
functioning within six months of the enactment 
of the law which authorized them. Six weeks 
thereafter, the central bank had actually loaned 
$13,000,000 and made commifments for $8,000,- 
000 in addition. 

Cooperative banks. make loans to _ help 
farmers’ cooperative organizations, finance their 
merchandizing operations, lend to farmers’ buy- 
ing organizations and assist in financing con- 
struction, purchase, lease or refinancing of grain 
elevators, cotton,gins or other facilities for agri- 
cultural business. 


safety of small 


guarantees 
depositors’ money. 


EO T. CROWLEY. recently appointed 
Chairman _of the Board of the Federal 


Deposit Insurance Corporation, is at home in 
big business and in Federal finance. He comes 
to Washington from the Northwest, where he 
was general agent of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration at St. Paul, Minn. 


Milton Junction, Wis. 
Madison. 


Mr. Crowley was born 44 years ago at 
He was brought up at 
Fatherless when quite young, and 


one of nine children, he had to work his way 


through school. 
interest 


At 21, he took a small stock 
in a wholesale and retail company, 


capitalized at $12,000. This business. in which 


Mr. Crowley is 


now associated with four 


brothers, has been very successful, with a capital 
today of more than $500,000. 


ply company. 


While building up this general paper and sup- 
he has been active in Madison's 


community life. His affiliations include director- 
ships in banks and life insurance companies. 


Twice appointed Chairman of the State 


Banking Board Mr. Crowley helped many Wis- 
consin banks to quality as members of the tem- 
porary fund-of the Federal Deposit Insurance 


Cornoration, which he now heads. 


There are 


13,000 banks in this Federal Corporation, which 
guarantees individual deposits up to $2,500 each. 
That means 38 per cent of all deposits in all 
banks of the United States and 96 per cent of 
_all the depositors. 


The Corporation's job is to examine these 


banks and. if any close, to pay out the guaranty 
and liquidate assets. 


Wait w few weeks 
longer for their pay- 
ments than would 
have been necessary 
if there had been no 
“red tupe,” the great 
majority of farmers 
benefited, 

The danger that 
bureaucracy may 
lead to excessive cen- 
tralization at  dis- 
tant points of details 
which should be 
handled locally and 
that it leads to the 
mechanical handling 
of affairs rather than 
; the exercise of judg- 
ment are pointed out as two of the 
faults which it develops. 

Bureaucracy also has the disadvan- 
tage that it leads to the making of de- 
cisions and rules which are not made 
public in the same way as laws or the 
court decisions. Thus they are not 
Subjected to the same criticism and 
they are’*more likely to be unknown 
to the ordinary citizen whose rights are 
affected. 


Another unfavorable feature of bu- 
reaucracy is the possibility of “influ- 
ence.” Officials who have charge of 
making the rules and regulations may 
be more easily persuaded than an en- 
tire legislative body. 

The net results of the unfavorable 
phases of bureaucracy are to remove 
the government from the people and 
increase the liability of mistakes due 
to the poor decisions of minor officials. 


ror 


Barbarians liquidated the wealth of the 
Roman Empire by the simple expe- 
jient of confiscating it. but the result 
was a thousand years of the direst pov- 
arty excepting for the nobility who 
made up the bureaucrats and brain 
trusters of the Dark Ages. The Re- 
Oublican party can adopt certain fea- | 
tures of the New Deal, and in fact has 
already done so. Every Republican, for 
example. desires the success of the 
NRA. But we need not stand meekly 
by and endorse the building up of a 
oureaucracy confiscating wealth and 
attempting to manage it under Marxian 
formulae. Our country did not vote for 
that in the last election. * * * 


RALPH C, PARMENTER. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Spirit of the Constituton 
Sir: 

Your article of Feb. 19 sums up sube 
stantially what must be done with the 
Republican party. I don't believe the 
people. who are against the New Deal 
for fundamentai reasons. and are those 
who do not expect it to succeed for 
those very reasons. will upon failure of 
ihe present administration, turn to the 
did forces for relief that have hereto- 
fore dominated the Republican party. 
I believe the people love their Constitu- 
tion more than they do Roosevelt. or 
any other man. This instrument was 
supposed to prevent the very things 
which are now being done, and which 
the promulgators of the Constitution 
knew by long years of experience and 
as students of English and Roman his- 
tory, would be the trend of the people 
in an economical struggle and crisis. 
Such was the purpose and spirit of the 
Federal Constitution. 

JOHN LOCKE GREEN. 
Clarendon, Va. 


A Service to the Nation 


Sir: 


Much as I dislike anv third 
arty action. having in mind the flasco 
of the Bull Moose party under the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, I feel as you do 
that the Republican Party has about 
outlived its usefulness and through its 
bluadering stupidity has admitted the 
radical element of the Democratie 
Parity into the high councils of the 
nation with an alarming display of ob- 
jectives that I for one cannot believe 
are to be our salvation. * * * Jf 
shall be glad to be enrolled with you 
in anv organized effort to bring about 
the excellent principles vou have so 
clearly laid down in vour latest editor- 
ial and I for one believe vou have done 
the nation a great service in writing it. 

_ WINTHROP WAITE. 
New York. N. Y. 


@ 


A Hamilton-Jefferson Party? 
Sir: 

You have hit the nail on the head. 
Congratulauions for saving something 
30 long in need of being said. Why 
not the Hamillon-Jefferson party. A 
recent rereading of the former's con- 
(ribuiicns to the Federalist convince 
me both would stand today on the 
same plaiform in opposition to the New 
Deal. Back to the Constitution! 

G. R. B. 

Washington, D. C, 
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UNCLE SAM AS A LENDER: WHO GETS THE MONEY 


UNCLE SAM has four times more: 
“people and institutions borrow- 
ing from him than he has in his 
army. 

Beside he has.one out of every five 
persons in the country drawing cash 
out of his Treasury—not in loans but 
in salaries or grants which are never 
to be paid back. 

Altogether 847,000 persons and in- 
stitutions have borrowed money from 
‘the Federal Government. They have 
borrowed more than five billion dol- 
lars, and the Government has _set 
aside another sum equally large 
which it is willing to lend them. 

The army of borrowers is over- 
whelmed, however, by the horde of 

people who are depending upon the 

Federal Govenment wholly or par- 
tially for cash payments. There are 
20,342,000 of them, drawing salaries. 
benefits or pensions from the Gov- 
ernment. More than one out of every 
five people in the country. 


Counted by Millions 


Included in the millions drawing 
cash from the Treasury are 11,000,000 
persons on relief rolls for which the 
Federal Government pays a part or all 
of the bill, 2,767,000 persons on Civil 
Works pojects, 3,400,000 farmers re- 
ceiving cash benefits for acreage re- 
duction programs. a million workers 
on Public Works projects, and more 
than a million veterans drawing com- 
pensation. 

In this great mass of persons draw- 
ing Federal cash the 591,000 employes 
of the Government departments and 
agencies are a mere handful, but they 
help to run up the total with all the, 
army and navy forces, the Citizens’ 
Conservation Corps and the judicial | 
and legislative staffs. 

Hope for Repayment 

The billions of dollars which the | 
Government has paid out to these. 
people in salaries and benefits have 
gone and the Government has no. 
further claim on the recipients. But 
from its 847.000 borrowers the Govern- 
ment hopes to get back five billion 
dollars. It has a fast interest in those 
borrowers. 

States, banks, home owners, farmers 
and exporters all have dipped into the 
open coffers of Federal cash for loans 
to continue their business. Thousands 
will be called upon within the next 
ten years to step up to Uncle Sam's 
receiving window and return the cash 
they are now taking out of his paying 
window. 

Farm Line Longest 

If the Government actually set. it- 
self up as a huge bank with windows 
for each class of borowers, the longest 
line would form in front of the win- 
dow for farm loans. Not so much 
money is loaned to farmers. but more 
farmers borrow than any other class 
of Federal debtors. 

Out of the Government's 847,000 
loans, 767.000 of them have gone di- 
rectly to farmers. The Government 
deals more extensively in farm credit 
than in any other type of banking. 

Through the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration it will lend a farmer money to 
refinance his mortgage, to buy seed 
for the sowing of his crop and to help. 
him out with other running expenses. 
The Government’s system of farm, 
credit agencies comprises at least 
three major divisions one of which 
will have an organization in , every | 
county in the country. 

“Seed Loans” in Millions 

Most of the Government’s farm bor- | 
rowers have been applying for so- 
called “seed loans,” the loans which 
the Government began making in 
large volume in 1931 to help farmers 
~ finance the growing of their crops. In 
return for its loan the Government 


takes a mortgage on the crop itself. | 


Approximately 635,000 farmers ob- 
tained seed loans last year. 

' This system of Government loans. 
the most widespread of any in which 
the Government indulges, has been 
marked for discard by President 
Roosevelt. Investigating, he found 
that the loans are not a good busi- 
ness proposition. Farmers. seldom 
paid back, on the whole, more than 
60 or 75 per cent of what the Gov-: 
ernment loaned them. The interest | 
which the Government was able to col- ; 
lect from them did not pay the cost | 
of administering the loans. 

In approving an appropriation of | 
40 million dollars for seed loans dur- 
ing the coming year, the President 
warned that he wanted no more such 
appropriations and no more 
loans. 

Home Owners’ Loans 

The second largest number of loans 
is another group of farm loans. More 
than 132.000 farmers have borrowed 
from the Federal land banks or from 
the Land Bank Commissioner who has 
2 billion 200 million dollars with 
which to refinance farm mortgages. 
These loans are to continue, and, al- 
though thev are fewer than the seed 
loans, they involve much more money. 

Home owners are the second largest 
group of borrowers from the Govern- 
ment. Their loans, all handled by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
are for the purpose of mortgage re- 
financing. Between 63,500 and 64.000: 
home owners have actually received 
loans from the Corporation and many 
more are applying. | 

Like the Land Bank Commissioner. | 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation | 
has 2 billion 200 million dollars for. 
mortgage financing. The HOLC has 
used very little of its huge fund. only 
about 180 million dollars. and the Land 
Bank Commissioner also has used lit- 
tle of his money. These reserves held 
by these two organizations form the 
backbone of the funds which the Gov- 
ernment still has to lend. 


While he wiped out the seed loan || 


program, President Roosevelt 
moved to speed up the home and farm 
mortgage refinancing movements. He 
has asked Congress to put a Govern- 
ment guarantee behind the’ bonds 
which the Farm Credit Administration 
and HOLC are using for their mort- | 
gage work. 

While farmers and home 
have crowded into the 


owners 
Government 


Banks Receive Largest Share of Loans, 


With Public Agencies, 


And Railroads Next in Order 


the States and their subdivisions have 
borrowed money has been for public 
construction. At the same time that 
it started advancing relief funds in 
1932, the RFC began making loans on 
“self-liquidating” projects. Although 


BANKS 
$1,896,922,000 


31.6 per cent 


STATES, CITIES, 
OTHER PUBLIC BODIES 
$941,011,000 


18.6 per cent 


COUNTIES. 


FARM FINANCING, 
PROCESSING AND MARKETING 


§ per cent 


large sums were earmarked for this 
purpose, little was actually loaned. 

The coming of the Public Works 
Administration with its 3 billion 300 
million dollars. however, has put more 
than half a billion dollars of Federal 
money in the hands of States, cities 
and counties. 

Like the banks, the States and cities 
are not content to stop with the money 
they have already borrowed. The 
Public Works Administration has 
pending before it applications for an- 
other 3‘. billion dollars which the 
States and private concerns would like 
to borrow for construction work. 


Demands From Cities 


Besides cities are clamoring for 
Federal loans to help them out of 
financial chaos. Secretary of the 


RAILROADS 
$397,792,000 


7.9 per cent 


Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr., who 
says many of the country’s cities are 
tottering on the verge of bankruptcy, 
is endeavoring to devise a new type 
of Federal loan which will help these 
cities meet their pay rolls and their 
bondholders’ demands. 


INDIVIDUAL FARMERS 
$396,031,000 


7.8 per cent 


With 56 cents of the silver dollar 
preempted for two types of Govern- 
ment borrowers, banks and political 
subdivisions, there are only a few 
pennies left for the ten other classes 
of Government borowers. 

Eight of these remaining pennies 
have been loaned to institutions which 
are engaged in financing, marketing 
or processing farm products. A total 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANIES 


per cent 


MORTGAGE LOAN COMPANIES 


$220,2 


4.3 per cent 


56,000 


HOME OWNERS 


3.0 per cent 


FOR PEGGING 
$179,792,000 


$135,495,000 


2.6 per cent 


FARM PRICES 
$113,975,000 


2.2 per cent 


BUILDING AND LOAN 


of 405 million dollars has been ad- 
vanced to such concerns, mainly 
through the RFC. 

The Government's purpose in mak- 
ing these loans has been to help 
move the surpluses of farm products 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
$87,919,000 


per cent 


This chart shows how Uncle Sam has distrib- | 
uted the five billion dollars or more which he 
has loaned to persons and businesses in the | 


lending agencies in great numbers, 6,- 
600 banks have obtained direct loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and about 2,000 States. 
cities, counties, schoo] districts, other 
public bodies and private construction 
enterprises have borrowed money from 
the Federal Government through the 
Public Works Administration. 


How the Money Goes 


The accompanying chart shows the 
distribution of money among the vari- 
ous types of borowers. Four other 
tvpes of borrowers have been given 
more government money than the 
farmers have received. 

Farmers have received the most 
ljoans, but banks have received the 
most money. The 48 States and their 
political subdivision have borrowed 
more than five times as much from 


the Government than all of the 63.- 
500 home owners. The institutions 
which engage in farm financing, 
marketing and processing have bor- 
rowed more’ money than farmers 
themselves. 


To get an idea of how the Govern- 
ment has distributed the money which 
it is lending. 
as representing the whole five billions 
or more which have been put out on 
loans. 


Out of that silver dollar banks get 
slightly more than 372 cents. Alto- 
gether from the $5,040.684.000 in out- 
standing Government loans banks 
have $1,896.922,000, just 37.6 cents of 
every Government dollar. 

Huge as is the sum which the Gov- 
ernment has already advanced to the 


banks, it is scheduled to become much 


imagine a silver dollar, 


country to keep them running, to protect them 
_ from foreclosures or expand employment. 
Although farmers have been given more loans 


larger. The RFC, which does all the 
Government’s lending to banks, has 
committed itself to put at least an- 
other half billioy dollars into pre- 


ferred stock of banks over and above 


the $1,896,900,000 shown here. 

The money that has gone to the 
banks has been, first, ordinary loans 
and, second, purchases of preferred 
stock. When the RFC was first set 
up in February, 1932, its primary ob- 
ject was to lend money to banks on 


-y»Slow assets, thus making them more 


liquid and more able to meet demands 
of their depositors. 
Share the Banks 

In making these loans, the RFC 
took from banks security in the form 
of bonds, commercial paper and other 
-assets just as it took a mortgage on 
a farmer’s crop when it made him a 


seed loan. More than a billion dollars’ 


shows that banks 


has been poured into banks through 
this direct loan. 


As an aftermath to the banking 
holiday, the RFC began buying pre- 
ferred stock in banks, a _ procedure 
which has opened the door for another 
‘billion of Government dollars’ to 
march out of the RFC into the banks. 
When the RFC buys preferred stock 
in a bank, it takes no security. It 
merely ‘takes a voice in the manage- 
ment, through which it hopes to pro- 
tect the money it has advanced the 
bank. 


With the banks biting more than 
37 cents out of the silver dollar which 
represents all Government loans, less 
than two-thirds is left to go around 
among all the other types of Gov-. 
ernment bororwers. Out of this two-| 


than any other group of borrowers, the chart 


the largest amount of loaned Federal funds. | 


1933 replaced this system of lending 


thirds the States and their political’ 


from farms to consumers or to help 
farmers continue in business. 


What Railroads Borrowed 


Railroads have borrowed almost -as 
much from the Government as the 
farm financing institutions. They have 
had 7.9 cents out of the silver dollar, 
or a total, of about 398 million dollars. 
Most of it has been bororwed from the 
RFC to help with railroad financing. 

Carriers with bonds and other se- 
curities maturing have found that 
Government aid was necessary to re- 
finance the securities. That these 
loans may dwindle or cease is indi- 
cated by the recent success of one 
large railroad in refinancing 60 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of its bonds largely 
in the public markets. 


Farmers, whose loans have already 
been explained, rank fifth in the 
amount of money received from the 
Government. have borrowed 7.8 
cents out of the silver dollar, or a total 
of 396 million dollars. They have re- 
ceived less than banks, States, farm 
financing and marketing institutions, 
railroads. 


have received far and away 


subdivisions slice 18.6 cents, leaving 
less than 44 cents of our silver dollar. 


The States and cities, counties, 
school districts, townships and special 
districts withing their borders have 
borrowed money from the Government 
for a multiplicity of reasons. At the 
outset, in the Summer of 1932, the RFC 
set up a fund of 300 million dollars 
from which it made loans to States 
for relief purposes. 


Although President Roosevelt in 
to States for relief with a system of 
giving them the money outright, these 
first relief sums still stand on the 
RFC's books as loans which the States 
are to pay back some day. A few 
dollars have actually been collected. 
Loeal Public Works 


The second major purpose for which 


seed 


CHEVROLET AN NOUNCES 
a Aevolulionany new tine of Low- 


Bigger, huskier models feature an entirely new engine, 
giving increased power on less fuel than ever! 


The 1934 line of Chevrolet trucks— 
' truck-built for truck service all the 
way through—feature the Blue-Flame engine—a 
great new development that will be welcomed hy 


every truck buyer in America. 
remarkable facts: The new Chevrolet 


Here are the 


hodies, 


with stronger, 


trucks are 


even bigger than last year’s models—bigger in 


transmissions and rear axles. and larger brakes. 
They will deliver more power at the time when you 
need it most. They will haul bigger loads than 
ever at an even faster pace. Yet, thanks to the new 


heavier frames, huskier ~ lower than 


—the first 


Blue-Flame engine, operating costs are actually 


hauling field. The net result of all these improve- : th 
ments is a line of trucks like no others on the market Seca 


capacity, great power and unequalled economy. : 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value | ee 


before—and that means the lowest in the 


to offer such a combination of big 
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AMERICA’S 


Who Shall Rule 
In Local Union: 
Labor, Employer? 


Senator Wagner's Plan to 
Give Workers Independ- 
ent, Unhampered Bar- 
gaining Groups 


“Start of a spring epidemic of strikes | 
finds Washington deeply engrossed in the. 
problems of labor. Those problems ap- 
parently are to be met by a broader use, 
of the power of the Federal Government. 
to encourage and enforce collective bar- 
gaining by workers. 

Famed Section 7a of the National Re- 
covery Act came out of the past week's 
NRA complaint hearings badly mauled by | 
criticism. Originally intended as a grant} 
of new power to employes to organize and | 
bargain collectively without employer in- | 
terference, today it is so involved in con- | 
flicting interpretations and so hampered. 
by what organized labor considers to be. 
short-comings, that it no longer is hailed 
as a Magna Charta for workers. 

Ways to strengthen the labor section of 
the Recovery Act will be considered dur- 
ing the present week’s code hearings. But 
the American Federation of Labor and 
other worker groups are putting the‘r 
faith now in a bill introduced into the 
Senate March 1 by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, chairman | 
of the National Labor Board. 

Bill to Reassure Labor 

Senator Wagner would write into law | 
most of the rights that labor thought it | 
got through Section 7a. Then he would’ 
grant further powers and top it off by 
creating by statute a National Labor 
Board with broad control over the labor 
affairs of the country's industry. 

This move to hasten nation-wide col- 
lective bargaining through independent 
unions of workers coincides with a grow- 
ing outbreak of labor troubles. The auto- 
mobile industry for weeks has been rest- 
ing on the brink of a widespread walk- 
out, according to labor representatives. 
Word was given at the past week’s com- 
plaint hearings that craft unions of 
skilled workers throughout the country 
were restless and ready to sfffke. Dis- 
content with the way labor had fared 
under codes cropped out in most of the 
country’s large industries. The number 
of disputes and of threatened disputes 
mounted ominously. 

It is to meet that situation that Senator 
Wagner had offered his plan. There is 
little in it that carriers encouragement for 
the employer who has maintained rela- 
tions with his workers through company 
unions or through other forms of plant 
organization. Sought is a national or- 
ganization of workers to conform to the | 
national organization of industry under 
codes. 


Restrictions of Employers | 
Enactment would wipe out most of the 
restrictions that emplovers have been able 
to read into Section 7a during the past 
eight months. 

Collective bargaining, now supposedly 
guaranteed by Section 7a but undefined, 
would be clarified, with company unions 
elosely restricted. 

Representatives to negotiate for work- 
ers, after a Government supervised elec- 
tion, would be named by a new National 
Labor Board, created by statute and en- 
dowed with broad powers. Now the NLB 
is a creation of Executive order with un- 
certain actual powers and the question 
of who shall represent workers in bar- | 
gaining is a matter of choice by each 
group of employes. 

The closed shop, now outlawed by Sec- | 
tion 7a, would be permitted again. 

Said Senator Wagner, explaining his 
bill: 

“The greatest obstacles to collective bar- | 
gaining are employer-dominated unions. | 
which have multipled with amazing | 
rapidity since the enactment of the Re- 
covery Act. Such a union makes a sham 
of equal bargaining power by festricting 
employe cooperation which is necessary, 
not only to uphold their own end of the 
labor bargain but to stabilize and stand- 
ardize wage levels, to cope with the sweat- 
shop and the exploiter and to exercise 
their proper voice in economic affairs. 

Labor Feels Disadvantage 

“Under the employer dominated union, 
the worker, who cannot select an outside 
representative to bargain for him, suffe.'s 
two fatal handicaps. First, he has only 
slight knowledge of the labor market or 
of general business conditions. Second, 
only representatives who are not sub- 
servient to the employer with whom they 
deal can act freely in the interest of em- 
ployes. 

“For these reasons, the very first step 
toward genuine collective bargaining is 
the abolition of the employer-dominated 
union as an agency for dealing with 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, rules, 
or hours of employment. 

Senator Wagner explained that while 
his bill did not call for a closed shop in 
industry, it did permit employers and em- 
ployes to enter into agreements to forbid 
employment of any but union members. 
“The bill makes it clear,” he said, “that 
ection Ta was not intended to ban the 
closed union shop and that Congress’ 
never intended to place employes in 2) 
worse position than they were before the | 
Recovery Act was passed.” 


The President's Plan 
To Free Philippines 


Changes in Hawes-Cutting Act 
To Facilitate Action 


The question of independence for the. 
Philippines has been hanging fire for a | 
third of a century. A vear ago Congress 
passed the Hawes-Cutting bill to bring | 
about independence of the Islands in 12) 
to 14 years. But it did not take effect be-. 
cause the native Legislature failed to ap- 
prove some provisions of the measure. 

Now President Roosevelt has taken up, 
the issue. 


HE 


‘ 


= 
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CHAMPIONS THE MINORITY’S CAUSE IN THE HOUSE A 


Woods Gave Him 
Their Vigor 


HERE is a certain affable gentleman, 
“down,” as Washingtonians para- 
doxically say, “on the Hill,” who doesn’t 
look at all like Robin Hood but who, 
when you talk to him awhile, may make 
you think of Sherwood Forest. Nothing 
would surprise him more, probably, than 
this statement. He looks like a success- 
ful American business man, not at all 
like a Congressman, and is both. 


He is also the Minority Leader of the 
House, Representative Bertrand Snell 


from the 31st District of New York 
State. His constituents are hardy 
Americans and, for the most part, hardy 
Republicans and in their domain lie 
the tree-covered slopes of the Adiron¢ 
dack Mountains. That fact may ex- 
plain the suggestion of Sherwood Forest. 

And if vou are able to get this gentle- 
man, usually silent on personal matters, 
to talk about himself you had better 
begin on the subject of trees. He will 
not, in answer, chant a song of the 
Merrie Men in Lincoln Green. but he 
will probably announce in no uncertain 
tones: 


“I am a lumber-jack.” 


But that is a mere distinction in 
terms. He is a hereditary forester and 
no doubt his ancestors, when the alarm 
went forth that Spain’s Armada was 
about to threaten Britain's freedom, 
were among the first to seize pike and 
cross-bow, prepared not merely to. die 
for British soil but for Britain's forests. 
The Spaniards, you may remember, had 
threatened to burn the trees that had 
once been the shrines of the Druid and 
were still, as they are now, the green 
and living symbol of freemen. 

Something of that spirit still breathed 
in the colonial ancestors of Bertrand 
Snell and took them far beyond the 
crowded settlements and up among the 
leafy guardians of the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont. When they yearned 
for new worlds bevond the ranges they 
struck out for Northern New York, still 


asked Congress in a message | “where or exist, 


March 2 to eliminate what he feels are! I am confident that they can be corrected 


objectional parts of the law, 


and then | after proper hearing and in fairness to 


ers the Filipinois a chance to pass on it | | both parties.” 


again. That part of the measure giving | 


Need for establishing a period of transi- 


the United States the right to retain an) tion in which the Islands would makc| 


option for keeping certain military and | 
naval bases in the Islands following in- | 


dent declared. 


The military bases, said the President, | to grant complete independence at the 


should be relinquished at the time that. 
independence is accomplished, while pro- 
visions should be made for a satisfactory 
settlement between the United States and 
the Islands with regard to disposition o! 
the naval bases. 

The President said he did not believe 
that other provisions of the law needed. 
to be changed at this time. 


He declared } 


In this conunection he said: 
“May I emphasize that while we desire 


earliest proper moment, to effect this re- 


selves little short 
pendence itself. 


of a denial of 


law would refiect discredit on ourselves.” — 


political and economic adjustments before | 
| gaining independence was stressed by the 
dependence should be changed, the Presi- President. 


sult without allowing sufficient time for. 
necessary political and economic adjust- 
ments would be a definite injustice to the 
people of the Philippine Islands them- 
inde- 
To change, at this time, 
the economic provisions of the present 


with the forests as their homeland and 
its hard-won fruits their means of liveli- 
hood. 

Bertrand Snell cut the first niches in 
the path to his success with an ax. He 
has tried his hand at many ventures 
Since but the’ trade he still loves is 
lumbering. It is a tough game, with 
fight in it from the start, and it takes 
Patience and endurance and gives a 
man a chance to win by the sweat of 
his brow rather than in regimented or- 
der. You march single file, not in com- 
pany front. You break your own trail 
when you have.to. You learn that the 
race is to the swift and the strong. 

That is why Representative Snell to- 
day is probably doing what he is least 
fitted for, heading a minority. He 
hasn't had much practice in following. 
Leading is more in his line. But he 
takes it philosophically and because he 
believes above all in order and organi- 
zation, in a set program and a definite 
purpose, is able to “cooperate” through 
an emergency without losing an ounce of 
the vigor of sincere partisanship or 
confident belief in his party and its 
policies. 


Earned His Degree 
At Amherst College 


When voung Bert Snell finished all 


the schooling within reach of his native 
town of Potsdam, N. Y., his family, 
while not wealthy were well enough off 
to send him to Amherst. By the end 
of his freshman year his father died 
and he was head of the family and 
with the responsibility of supporting 
them on his young shoulders. He man- 
aged to complete his course and secure 
his degree. Already his penchant for 
running things had become evident and 
he took Over the onerous, if honorable, 
job of president of the college athletic 
association which was a job and noi 
just a title. 

When he was graduated he went 
straight to work in a business allied to 
lumbering—paper manufacturing—and 
kept at it until he was manager. His 
people were lumbermen, not politicians, 
and the idea of a seat among the law- 
makers never entered his head. 

As a coming voung business man 
he had already earned the respect of his 
community when he broached the idea 
of a local power company. But he was 
laughed at. Not merely the bankers 
considered his proposition impossible but 
the men with the slide-rules and blue- 
prints told him it was absurd. He went 
ahead and for the first of many times, 
was right. He built a plant that soon 
blossomed into a fortune. 

From then on his influence and his 
reputation grew. He was interested in 
many activities and might well be sit- 
ting at directors’ tables today—and at 
a working executive's desk, too, you may 
be sure—if somebody hadn't suggested 
that he would be a poor choice for Con- 
gress. He hadn't asked to be a choice for 
Congress. True, on the death of the 
incumbent there: had been some talk of 
him as a candidate which hadn't dis- 
turbed his equnimity at all. But when 
a certain editor said he had no more 


ability as a lawmaker “than a wooden 
Indian” he decided to look into the mat- 
ter. The figiting lumberjack in him 
came to the fp. 


That was in 1914. He was elected and 
—well, if he is a wooden Indian, that’s 
what the Thirty-first seems to like for 
he has been in Congress ever since. 

He will tell you himself that he didn't 
really get interested in Congress until 
his second term. He was on the War 
Claims Committee and did a business- 
like job. Then he was put on Rules. 
That means something. His explanation 
of why he was chosen, like all explana- 
tions that pertain to his own abilities, 
leaves much to the imagination: 

“Oh, I guess they thought I could be 
depended on.” 


Could be Depended 
Upon, Party Learned 


True, as far as it goes. It had taken a 
while for the men who do the picking 
to pick the gentleman from Northern 
New York for this highly important job. 
Yes, he could be depended upon, de- 
pended upon for a good deal. Luck was 
with him. The ranks in this powerful 
committee closed rapidly and seniority 
sent him to the top. He was a member 
of the Rules Committee for eight years, 
longer than any other man in four suc- 
cessive Congresses. It is one of the 
most powerful posts in the House, next 
only to the Speakership and the Party 


Leader, which latter position he now 


holds. How well he has done his work 
his colleagues know but for reasons 
which one amusing incident will ex- 
plain, the public doesn't. 

Once in his place at that long, green 
table on the room on the gallery floor 
of the Capitol where the Rules Com- 
mittee meets, C@ngressman Snell be- 
gan to feel at home. Maybe it reminded 
him of a director’s table. At least it 
gave him an insight into the function- 
ing of Congress that often remains un- 
comprehended even to members on the 
floor. Often the conduct of the Rules 
Committee is attacked. Frequently, as 
in the days of Speaker Cannon, the 
charges of cezarism and_ high-harded 
methods are hurled at the chairman. 
Mr. Snell's replies to one of these at- 
tacks when he held that office reflects 
Significantly, his point of view. 

His View of Value 
Of Rules Committee 

“There is no business organization in 
this country,” he said in a memorable 
speech in the House, “but what has a 
responsible head. Thighs be some- 
body who takes the resp®nsibility of the 
conduct of that business. and the re- 
sponsibility for laying out its policy. In 
a business organization the president 


and board of directors make that policy. 
The general policy of a business is not 


made by the stockholders of the or- 
ganization; it is made by its board of 
directors. But if the president and the 


board of directors do not lay down a 
poiley that is satisfactory to the indi- 
vidual stockholders then they change 
the board of directors.” 


Bertrand Snell, Congressman Frc rom the 


+ 


Boyhood in the Pine 


| 


This responsibility, he pointed out, 
the Rules Committee shared with the 
Speaker and the Majority Leader. 


Here one might see Representative 
Snell at his best, presiding over a group, 
directing its activities, expediting the 
business before it, suppressing the ver- 
biage and the oratory, ruthlessly cut- 
ting away the unimportant and the un- 
desired and going ahead doggedly with 
the job that was to be done. 


“The Rules Committee.” he explained 
in the previously quoted remarks, “is not 
a legislative committee... It very 
largely a procedure committee. and ii 
latter days it has been considered. to 
a certain extent, a political committee; 
and that has always been recognized 
by both parties when in control, because 
a majority party has always had a 
larger membership on the Rules Com- 
mittee than any other of the standing 
committees. * * * 


“The Rules Committee spends more 
time in getting the opinion and senti- 
ment of this House than any other com- 
mittee in it. We always ‘.ave our 
Members with ears and eves open try- 
ing to find out real facts that are back 
of any controversial piece of legislation, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the real 
sentiment of the Members in regard 
to it. 

There it is, in the words of Mr. Snel! 
and if you don’t like it—well why don't 
you change it? He's on the other side. 
today, but he wouldn't take back a word. 

There was only one thing, apparently 
about that Chairmanship that this out- 
— Businessman-Congressman didn’t 
ike. 

“It is very difficult,” he once said. “for 
& man constituted as I am, to take the 
poundings that a Chairman of the Rules 
Committee has to take on the floor of 
the House when I know the member is 
demagoguing.” 


Unusual Aversion 
To Usual Puffery 


That old game got under his skin. 
He didn't like it when some member 
would weep and wail ‘for the benefit of 
the Record) at the untimely end of his 
particular bill and then, still panting 
from his oratory. would slip over dnd 
whisper in Mr. Snell's ear: 

“Don't pay attention to what I said. 
I had to say it for political reasons, 
but for God's sake, you stand up and do 
what’s right.” 

Talking for the record or for the head- 
lines was something that Mr. Snell could 
never quite swallow. In fact it became 
a bone of contention at one time witn 
some of his home organizations who 
thought he ought to get inis name into 
print more often and lend himself to a 
few human interest tales that would 
reveal this really very human gentleman 
to the world as his intimates knew him. 

To this end an able voung man was 
sent along te Congress and given a con- 
venient clerkship and told to prepare 


- some tasty pabulum for the press anent 


Mr. Snell's personality. But it proved a 
futile venture and the discomfiture of the 
young gentleman involved, finally took 


"Post 


Adirondack i orest 


T hoe Calls 
Man Both 
And 


Ageresstve 


A lert 


on a-humorous aspect. Fach day he 
would appear with an item of news 
innocuously embellished with a few deft 
phrases which put a heart throb or two 
into the pfosaic record of the day. Thev 
were, indeed, masterpieces in their way. 
But all to no avail. From over the 
transome of Mr. Snell's office would 


come gruff grunts of disapprox al, si- 
lencing the heartbreaking piers to spar 

a winged word here or a colorful phrase 
there. 

“No!” And in a few moments the 
writer, no more tattered and menceled in 
soul than his manuscript. would emerge. 
From the shattered prose all but the 
Salient facts had been ruthlessly blue- 
pencilled... And that is why the public 
at large knows so littlo about the cen- 
tleman trom New York. But the Thirty- 
first District knows him bv his wor 
and that. as far as Mr. Snell is cor 
cerned, suffices. 


Duties of Leader 
Of the Minority 


What does a Leader de when he has 


only a Minority to lead? 
Well. not much, savs Mr. Snell. ex. 
cept. ‘call the country’s attention to the 


actua] facts” as he sees them, n 
“the utter abdication of Con 

of a program:” “lack of consideration of 
legislation involving vast 
and the things 
Republican observes which he belics 
mean ‘the abandonment of  princip 
Which he savs, “have guided the count 
for 150 vears 

But with ell these fic 
felt denunciations, the affection of Rep- 
resentative Snell on the one hand and 
his Democratic opponents on the othe: 
remains just as deep and ins Y 


expenditures 


an oF, 


hod 


as ne 
felt. He is held high in the esteem—o 
his own party and i catied upon fo 
guidance in the ciuncitls of Repub 


activities in his State. He | erved a5 
delegate to Republican Natiena!l 


ventions since 1916 and was permanen 
chairman in 1932. 

Bertrand Snell looks upon his job as 
Congressman exactly as he would leok 


N 
upon any other business. When Con- 
egress 1S not in session he is at his hones 


Office in Potsdam every dav. He mar- 
ried in 1903 an up-Stater like himsolt 
some nine years after his graduation 
and he has two daughters fami 
which, like his loyal and admiring 
is devoted to him. He is svoeky, vigorous 
and young for his three score and ode 
years and enjoys plafinge when jt is 
handy and hunting and fishine in the 
midst of his beloved forests. So far in 
the midst indeed. is his beautiful Capp 
Kildare, that the last few miles mus 


be-purstted on foot, but as many a cuést 
will tell vou, the welcome is well worth 
the walk. 


for 
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reader Scope 
For Home Loans 


To Aidin Building 


The Preside nts Request for 
Federal Guarantee’ of 


HOLC Bonds and Wider 


Lending Powers 


President Roosevelt wants to help the 
/ man who needs to borrow money in order 
to build a home. 

Plans for freeing private credit so that 
prospective home buiiders obtain 
money are frequently under consideration 
the White House, the President says. 
Thus far the plans have tended toward 
| making possible private construction loans 
_rather than toward actual Government 
loans. 

The program of new Government aid 
for home building and modernization 
would be a new phase in a larger program 
which already calls for some Government 
aid in the field of home mortgage credit. 

Fees Cause Trouble 

Although President Roosevelt moved 
during the past week to speed up home 

mortgage relief by asking Congress io 
put a Government guarantee behind 
Home Owners’ Loan bonds. the problem 
- of fees which have to be paid for Federal 

Mortgage relief was still causing protests 
to roll in. 

Fees like mosquitoes on a Summer eve- 
ning, are annoying also farmers who seek 
-to get Government financial help with 

their mortgage troubles. _ 

A farmer who is in danger of having 
his 'morteage foreclosed and who appeais 
to the Farm Credit Administration ior 
help is presented with a long list of fees 
he must pay. He must pay for appraisal 

_ of his farm. ne must pay to have his title 
verified and checked. Sometimes he fee!s 
| he must pay a lawyer to heip him ar- 
' range all these complex matters. 
| Although the total amount of the fees 
‘may not be large, it bulks fairlv big to 
many a hard-pressed farmer who is now 
venting his irritation by writing to Lhe 
| President, to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration oer to his local newspaper editor. 
, Moreover, if the FCA finally refuses to 
| make the loan, the farmer is out all. his 
fees with nothing to show for them. 
Easier Cost System Sought 

Revision of the fee system on farm 
loans is already under consideration. The 
| Home Owners’ Loan Corporation nas 
| worked out a plan whereby all fees are 
added to the amount of the home owners’ 
; Joan, if he gets One. or paid by the Cor- 
{| poration itself if the loan is rejected. 
| This practice cuts into the funds of the 
| Corporation, but it keeps down the coin- 
plaints 
| Questions of fees are merely one phase 
_ of the work which the Government has 
_ been doing in order to galvanize its mort- 
‘gage relief program. First, President 
Roosevelt asked and received from Con- 
gress a Government guarantee for all the 
bonds which the FCA is swapping for dis- 
tressed farm mortgages. On March 1 he 
| 100k the second step when he asked Con- 
/ gress to put a similar guarantee behind all 
| Home Owners’ Loan bonds. 
| The idea behind the guarantee is that 
,it will make the bonds more aftractive. 
| Mortgage holders will then be more willing 
{to trade in their mortgages for the bonds, 
lrelieving the mortgaged home owner or 
'farmer free from dunning until he can 
‘work out his financial solution. 

Relief Seekers’ Other Troubles 

Besides the fees. other restrictions are 
still troubling relief-seekers. One is the 

fact that no home owner may get mort- 
cage relief unless he is living in his home 
This restriction was intended to keep out 
large property holders who have other 
means than Government aid for handling 
their mortgages. But the restriction is 
operating also against the home owner 
who is almost destitute and who rents. his 
home in an effort to live on the rent. 

Presi¢#nt Roosevelt in his message to 
Congress asking that ‘all Home Owners’ 

Loan bonds be guaranteed, said: 

“On January 10th I recommended to the 
Congress the passage of legislation guar- 

anteeing the principal as well as the in- 
terest of the $2.000.000,000 of bonds au- 
thorized for the refinancing of agricul- 
tural indebtedness. 

“I now recommend that the Home 
Owner's Loan Act be similarly amended. 
The purpose of such legislation, as in the 
case of farm financing. will be to assure 

the continued progress on a self-sustain- 
ing basis of the making of loans for the 
purpose of refinancing home mortgares 
without interruption. There is the same 
reason for acknowledging publicly what 
already amounts to a moral obligation in 
respect to these bonds as there was in the 
case of bonds authorized to be issued 
through the Fdrm Credit Administration. 


Would Exchange Bonds 

“By making provision for an exchange 
of the new type of bonds guaranteed as 
tO principal as well as interest for those 
already issued, those mortgagees who have 
shown their willingness to cooperate with 
the Government's program by accepting 
the original bonds, will be placed on an 
equal footing with morteagees who will 
hereafter ebtain the fullv guaranteed ob- 
ligations preposed by this legis!ation. 

“Out of the funds which may be made 
available as a result of the proposed 
cuarantee of principal of these bonds, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation should 
be enabled to extend further assistance 
for the modernization of homes as well as 
for the making of repairs. Authority 
should also be given to the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to purchase: bonds of 
the Federal Home Loan Banks, thus en- 
abling the Corporation to make funds 
available to these banks and to Building 
and Loan Associations which are in need 
of financing in order to encourage private 
building.” 


al 
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Plans for Providing 
Farm Home Repairs 


That knock on the Gqeor wasn't a peddler 
after all, thousands of farm women have 
discovered in the last few weeks. Instead. 
it was a CWA worker. one of a nation- 
wide corps of census takers finding out the 
repair needs of farm homes. 

Object of the survey is.to measure the 
demand tor better home facilities on 
farms: to estimate the cost of such work; 
to develop plans by which standard speci- 
fications can be adapted to needs of typical 
sections: to work out a plan of Federal 
financing: to provide construction jobs for 
unemploved. 

More than 660.000 homes will have been 
visited in 46 States before the survev is 
finished. The fact-gatherers talk with 
families and fill out a four-page question- 
naire showing in detail what might be 
done to each property in the way of ime 
provements. 
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[lls of Mankind 
Which Animals 
Pass On to Them 


Seventy-six Diseases Enum- 
erated That Are Trans- 
ferred as Infection From 
Some Form of Life 


_ FORMS of life mav transmit dis- 


Helps and Checks 
To Proper Sleep 


Women Go to Rest More Quick- 


ly Than Men; Children 
Slowly Quiet Down 


| fuarencey get to sleep more quickly and 
sleep more quietly throughout the 
night than men. This conclusion, made 
in a recent’ scientific investigation. is cited 
by the Iowa State Department of Health 
The investigation also found that 
judging by the muscular movements, the 


The Personal Side 


The First Lady’s First Year---A Chat on a Changing 
America, Prisons, Pure Food, CWA Art and Recovery 


Of Washington 


(THERE is probably nothing in any 
other Executive Mansion of the 


her place on a couch against the 
wall. The correspondents took the 


But Abigail Adams, keen observer of 


Illness Annually, 
E veryone’s Average 


Colds and Bronchitis Most Fre- 
quent Com plaints—Immun- 
ity of Young Maturity 


HE AVERAGE PERSON in the United 
States has one illness a year lasting 


three days or more. 


This conclusion is reached by the United 
States Public Health Service on the basis 


of data gathered in studies of illnesses 


| Growing Leper Colony 


At Carville Hospital 


I Bonen NUMBER of cases of leprosy un- 

dergoing treatment at the Carville, La. 
United States Public Health Service hos- 
pital for care of lepers increased from 306 
at the close of 1929 to 354 at the close of 
last year. 

Since the hospital has been under Fed- 
eral control it has discharged 166 persons 
as cured. 

The increase in the number of patients 
may not mean an advance in the number 


of lepers in this country, it is pointed 
out. but simply that greater vigilance is 


things here and in Europe, would jin various communities. These data re- 
world just like Mrs. Franklin D. other covches an: chairs, while ten have loved it. being observed in searching out 
se wc cie diffavan- first hour of sleep tor the normal child : f th veal that colds and bronchitis are the hitherto hidden cases 
eases to man. Seventy-six differen’ | 118" ost active period and the next Roosevelt's press conferences. If the of them sat on the floor. Ideas of a alle most. important causes of sickness with 
maladies which may be acquired from 13 1 oe active is the last . wife of the head of any other nation rigid etiguette began to vanish. 


different classifications of life. ranging 
from dogs to insects, are listed by tar 
Ohio State Department of Health. 
Number 1 potential disease germ car- 
riers are domesticated animals and in- 
sects. The cow may be the source of lz 
diseases. Eight diseases may be carricJ 


regular hour .ot 
sieep. The normal child is most quiet 
during the second one-half hour after re- 
tiring. A “quiet sleeper” may be active 
for an hour and the “restiess sleeper” 
for two hours during his sleeping time at 
nicht. 


held a press conference—she doesn't 
—_it would be an audience. Guards 
in uniform would present arms. 
Bugles would blow. 

After a practically sleepless night 
spent worrying for fear, once inside 


In 
answer to a voiley of questions, Mrs. 
Roosevelt began to tall 


She said “Frarklin” had posed for | 


that portrait bust over there, and 
liked the result: in fact, the whole 
family liked it. 


So LONG as the questions lasted, 


Mrs. Roosevelt could and did talk © 


upon them. Her views would have 
been interesting even if they had 
not been expressed by the First 
Lady. But at last questions ran out. 


influenza and grippe ranking next. 

Since 60 per cent of all sickness is due 
to disease of the respiratory system, public 
health efforts should be particularly di- 


rected toward reducing the chances of 


infection from this type of malady, it is 
pointed out. 


The Public Health Service desires that . 
every person suffering with leprosy within 
the continenta! limits of the United States. 
be given an opportunity to undergo treat- 
ment at the national hospital at Carville. 
All expenses of sending lepers to Carville 
and caring for them at the hospital there | 


| | She said with “As ~ look back on the year,” Mrs. Children under 10 vears of age have ™ay be met by the Public Health Service. 
by dogs. The pig, cat. and horse are each The investigators found that a child the historic portals of the White twinkling eyes that she was per- Roosevelt remarked, “I feel as er ang ng eee et a Do of | = . | 

potential carriers of five types of infec- has a definite sleep pattern. The in- House you might trip over a formal- fectly furious to find peeple trying to though we all had been living any age group. After that age, the num- ratio of sickness. After 24 the ratio of 
tion, ranging from tuberculosis to ring- dividual’s pattern is rarely disturbed ex- ity or a floor vase, you find upstairs . 


worm. 


cept through sickness. Seasons apparently 


have no influence on the “restlessness” 


in the West Corridor an almost 


get her to leave a recent meeting 


just because the house next door was 


through more than an ordinary year 
because of the variety of subjects 


ber of illnesses decreases until the age 


incidence of disease and the number of 


group from 15 to 24 has an extremely low fatalities show a steady upward curve. 
Birds have @ small representation on first that friendly atmosphere is WhiteH had ‘“ ional.” throughout the country, things that 
the list. their only representative beiazg Cold weather. however, is more con- ged ite House had been educational. 
the parrot which “may carry psittacosis ducive to quiet slumber. Eating a large 5° disarming as to be nearly discon- This and much more the First Lady have made life interesting and 
(parrot fever). Fish are offenders in only amount of plain food at the evening meal, certing. Especially if the only one said, answering questions in a rather opened new doors and new points of 
one respect: they are possible carriers ot it was found. results in marked restless- Of your experiences at all compar- deliberate, contralto voice and often View. 
tapeworm. ness. Drinking six ounces of warm milk able was an audience granted by the ~ with a burst of laughter. eden : 
Oysters and claims may be infected at bedtime seems to produce quiet sleep in Begum of Bhopal, with the piled up | ea @ ERHAPS ever Abigail Adams | 
with typhoid fever germs and snails ma} normal children. | pomp of India in the immediate | os TEER coures of thet scant hour might have been surprised by the 
transmit trematode infection It was found that taking hot or cold background. An hour with the First | saps =o . confession that Mrs. Roosevelt sel- 
Mosquitos, ticks. and mites are the baths before retiring seems neither to Lady at the White House is more _ Si Spoke about CWA art. the new” Gom calls her husband “The Presi- AT THE 
chief insect carriers of human diseases. produce nor to interfere with sleep. diverting | social philosophy evolving in Amer- dent.” It all depended, she declared | 
fever, ica, ner impressions of the American jaughingly. on what she wanted to. HEART OF THINGS 
fever, dengue fever, and filariasis. Ticks Di : f Probl : people, the resent state of the Bly. nat s anted to | 
and mites may carry Rocky Mountain VISCUSSION O robienis UT THE manner and appearance take up with him. But certainly 
fever, relapsing fever ‘African), tick of the dignified colored doorman Mrs. Adams would have joined in 
fever of Miana, and Japanese flood fever. Of Juvenile Delinquency | at the top of the White House steps about one-third of the way back to 


Bed bugs may carry Kala azar. 

Flies may carry many disease germs 
from one place to another. ‘They are 
especially likely to be carriers of typhoid 
fever, sandfiv fever. In Atrica sleeping 
sickness is carried by the tse-tse fly. 

Animal Source of Diseases 

The Ohio State Department of Heal.h 
classification of diseases carried bv vari- 
ous forms of life includes the following 
in adidtion to those named: 


FIRST regional conference 2n 

juvenile delinquency in the United 
States is being held from March 4 to'6, 
at Dallas, Tex.. with Texas, Arizona. New 
Mexico, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Louisi- 
ana, the National Probation Associatioa. 
and the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion cooperating in the meeting. 


The topics listed for discussion include 
mivenile-court organization and  proba- 


held no indication that anything 
less than regal was in store. The 
Head Usher verified each _visitor’s 
name and each was led through the 
great pillared lobby to the Green 
Room, to await the summons up- 
stairs. Nor does the Green Room 
put the visitor at ease. 

Its walls a dark leaf shade, its 
white marble fireplace carved with 


normal conditions), prison reform, 
White House etiquette, occupations 
for women, pure-food regulations, 
and the fact that young people in- 
evitably have opinions different 
from those of their elders. 


Another idea she expressed was | 
that a distinction ought to be made | 


between people who cannot live 
socially and those who have com- 


the mirth accompanying the state- 
ment that there were still people 
who generalized about women, how 
women couldn’t do this or that when 
very. likely some woman had been 
doing this or that very thing for 
years. 
HE CONFERENCE was over. Mrs. 
Roosevelt mentioned her engage- 


@ The important social and business world of 
New York revolves around The Waldorf- 


Astoria. Theatres and Times Square are a few 


tion service in these States. detention ' ments for the past week: A speech ‘minutes, walking or riding. Wall Street, onl 
By the doz—Rabies: foot and mouth "classic heads, its carpet displaying ™itted offenses which, under the in New York before a group of y 
By g abies facilities and methods, State and com same circumstances. the average 
disease: helminthiasis—flukes. tapeworms munity organization for dealing with the American eagle woven in the ‘ 


(especially taenia echinococcus): infantil¢ 
splenomegaly ‘rom dras through fleas:: 
trypanosomiasis ‘T. gambinese’; mange. 
fleas and ticks: ringworm: favus. 

By the cow.—Tuberculosis: actinomy- 
cosis; anthrax; cowpox: undulant fever: 
foot and mouth disease: septic sore throat; 
rabies pus. intections; tenia saginata:; milk 
sickness; paratyphoid fever. 

By the horse—Glianders; rabies: tet- 
anus; sporotrichosis; anaphvlaxis--serum 
disease, Odor of horses. 

By swine.--Trichiniasis: tuberculosis; 
anthrax; cestodes ‘especially T. solium),; 
trematodes. 

By sheep.—-Anthrax: tuberculosis. 

By goats.—Malta fever ‘undulant fever': 
tuberculosis. 

By wild rabbits.—Tularemia. 

By the cast.—Rabies; cestodes; 
natodes; favus; ringworm. 

By rats.—Rat bite fever: bubonic plague 
(through fleas; trichiniasis ‘through hoz 
to man). 

By ground squirrels —Bubonic plague; 


tre- 


tularemia. Lice: Typhus fever, relapsing fever WOO frock; blue and brown and tan. | 
By birds.—Psittacosis «from parrot). ‘spirochorta obermeieri). Crustaceans Ufhurried, though this was but an | 
By fish —Tapeworms. ‘water flea’: Guinea worm infection incident in a crowded day. she shook 
‘dracunculosis’. ! 


Arthropoda. s— Fleas: 


problem children and juvenile delinquents. 
and the relation cf public welfare or- 
ganization to the delinquent minor. 

A Similar regional conference for the 
southeastern States is to be held later at 
Atlanta. Ga.. according to the Children’s 
Bureau 


Rabbit Fever in Maine; 
Order for Hares Reealled 


i bee FIRST CASE ot tularemia, the rare 

and deadly disease known as rabbit 
fever, has been reported in New England. 
A Maine trapper was the victim. 

As a consequence of the discovery of 
the disease in Maine, the Massachusetts 
State Division of Fisheries and Game an- 
nounced that it has cancelled an order 
for 2,000 white hares which it had placed 
in that State. 


Bubonie plague. infantile splenomegaly. 


THAT 


stantially reduces the hazard 


ing glass...common sense 


those who ride in the back 


for everyone in the car, it 


@ Although a Safety Glass windshield. sub- 
it provides little or no protection at all to 


practically surrounded by windows, In order 


to provide the greatest available protection 


centre. this is a room for State af- 
fairs. not homey comfort. 
* ® 

BRONZE gates swung open at the 

foot. of the stairs visible through 
the Green Room doorway and up 
these stairs went the 
correspondents, chatting and, to the 
surprise of the novice, laughing— 
right out loud. Across a wide hall 
stood a big sec een, making a room 
of that end of the corridor; a room 


full of settees and chairs covered in 


red and yellow chintz; the walls 
hung with paintings, among them 
that of a rosy infant yawning 
against a pillow. There was a 
bronze bust of the President on the 
mantle. 
OUND a corner of the screen 
came the First Ledy, in a checked 


hands with each visitor and took 


DEMANDS 
EVERY NEW CAR 


of broken, fly- 


tells vou that 


of the car... 


is essential to 


AROUND and, chances are, they get it in the 
windshield only. Anything that can be done 
to emphasize the importance of WINDOWS 
and to make car-buyers realize that they 
should insist on Safety Glass ALL-AROUND, 
is surely in the interest of public safety. 
LIBBEY +-OWENS+ FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


newspaper 


person might commit. 

7HILE Mrs. Roosevelt answered 
questions, the image of Martha 


Washington began to hover in your | 


mind. The first First Lady would 
have been amazed at the notion of 
holding a press conference anywhere 
at any time, even if newspapers in 
her day had been numerous. Con- 
cerning herself only with the social 
side of the Presidency, Martha Wash- 
ington had no first-hand informa- 
tion to give about. housing conditions 
or the rehabilitation of prisoners. 


Jewish Women’s organizations: a 
speech at a boys’ school in New 
York; a broadcast for the Campfire 
Girls: the inspection in New York 
of a portrait of, the President; a 
conference on Vocations for Wo- 
men; a trip to Groton; an early re- 
turn for Sunday religious services in 
Washington; the dinner given to the 
President by members of the Cabi- 

Two evenings out of a week were 
free. Not an engagement? Nothing 
whatever to do? 

“Nothing to do,” said Mrs. Roose- 
velt, “except work.” 


fifteen minutes. Fifth Avenue shops, a few 


blocks away. Central Park, churches, and clubs 


... all within this important circle . . . of which 


The Waldorf-Astoria is the sparkling center. 
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WALDORF<ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STS »- NEW YORK 
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AND OTHER WHISKICS 


BOMEALEY, PA, 
o> 


Jos.S. Fir nch Counc 


Goprright, 1964, 
Jes. 8. Finch & Ge. ime. 


| 
For information and prices on | 


have Safety Glass ALL-AROUND. The public C 
Giese im HE way you afte demanding serve of cask-mellowed straight 
recognizes the protective value of Safety any Libbey: Owens+Ford dealer liated 
Golden Wedding is proving at_ whiskies for blending has some- 
Giass and wants it. But people forget in the “Where-To-Buy-It" section hi thi dh | 
one thing... American Ww 
to TELL THE DEALER they want it ALL- of your local telephone directory. — An PROD U CT 


pretty keen judges of what’s in- 
side the bottle! As a matter of 
fact, there are some 
excellent reasons why 
Golden Wedding seems 
so smooth and mellow 
to you. Schenley’s re- 


something that has a /ot to do 
with it...Golden Wedding is a 
blend of straight whis- 
kies, without a drop of 
alcohol or spirits added. 
That's a good thing to 
know ... isn’t it? 


LIBBEY: OWENS: ForD 
SAFETY GLASS 


Get THE MERRY MIXER! It’s a jolly cocktail 
book. Ask your dealer for it. If he can’t sup- 
ply you, write us foracopy. Send 10¢ 
to cover postage and handling. Jos. 
S. Finch & Co., Inc, Room 407, 
20 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


A Blend of 
Straight Whiskies 


NO ALCOHOL OR 
SPIRITS ADDED 
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Who Shall Rule 
In Local Union: 
Labor, Employer? 


Senator Wagner's Plan to. 
Give Workers Independ- 
ent, Unhampered 
gaining Groups 


‘Start of a spring epidemic of strikes | 
finds Washington deeply engrossed in the. 
problems of labor. Those problems ap- 
parently are to be met by a broader use 
of the power of the Federal Government 
to encourage and enforce collective bar- 
gaining by. workers. | 

Famed Section 7a of the National Re- 
covery Act came out of the past week's | 
NRA complaint hearings badly mauled by | 
criticism. Originally intended as a grant) 
of new power to employes to organize and 
bargain collectively without employer in- 
terference, today it is so involved in con- | 
flicting interpretations and so hampered |. 
by what organized !abor considers to be 
short-comings, that it no longer is hailed. 
as a Magna Charta for workers. 

Ways to strengthen the labor section of 
.the Recovery Act will be considered dur- 
ing the present week's code hearings. But 
the American Federation of Labor and 
other worker groups are putting the:r 
faith now in a bill introduced into the 
Senate March 1 by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, chairman | 
of the National Labor Board. 

Bill to Reassure Labor 

Senator Wagner would write into law | 
most of the rights that labor thought it) 
got through Section 7a. Then he would | 
grant further powers and top iit off by 
creating by statute a National Labor 
Board with broad control over the labor 
affairs of the country's industry. 

is move to hasten nation-wide col- 
lective bargaining through independent 
unions of workers coincides with a grow- 
ing outbreak of labor troubles. The auto- 
mobile industry for weeks has been rest- 
ing on the brink of a widespread walk- 
out, according to labor representatives. 
Word was given at the past week's com- 
plaint hearings that craft unions of 
skilled workers throughout the country 
were restless and ready to sfffke. Dis- 
content with the way labor had fared 
under codes cropped out in most of the 


country’s large industries. The number | ¥ 


of disputes and of threatened disputes | 
mounted ominously. 

It is to meet that situation that Senator 
Wagner had offered his plan. There is 
little in it that carriers encouragement for 
the employer who has maintained rela- 
‘tions with his workers through company 
unions or through other forms of plant 
organization. Sought is a national or- 
ganization of workers to conform to the, 
national organization of industry under 
codes. 


Restrictions of Employers 
Enactment would wipe out most of the 
restrictions that emplovers have been able 
to read into Section 7a during the past 
eight months. 

Collective bargaining.. now supposedly 
guaranteed by Section 7a but undefined, 
would be clarified, with company unions 
elosely restricted. | 

Representatives to negotiate for work- 
ers, after a Government supervised elec- 
tion, would be named by a new National 
Labor Board, created by statute and en- 
dowed with broad powers. Now the NLB 
is a creation of Executive order with un- 
certain actual powers and the question 
eof who shall represent workers in bar- 
gaining is a matter of choice by each 
group of employes. 

The closed shop, now outlawed by Sec- . 
tion 7a, would be permitted oo 

Said Senator Wagner, expla 
bill: 

“The greatest obstacles to collective bar- | 


gaining are employer-dominated unions, | 
which have multipled with amazing 
rapidity since the enactment of the Re- 
covery Act. Such a union makes a sham 
of equal bargaining power by festricting 
employe cooperation which is necessary, 
not only to uphold their own end of the 
Jabor bargain but to stabilize and stand- 
ardize wage levels, to cope with the sweat- 
shop and the exploiter and to exercise 
their proper voice in economic affairs. 
Labor Feels Disadvantage 

“Under the employer dominated union, 
the worker, who cannot select an outside 
representative to bargain for him, suffe.'s 
two fatal handicaps. First, he has only 
slight knowledge of the labor market or 
of general business conditions. Second, 
only representatives who are not sub-| 
servient to the employer with whom they 
deal can act freely in the interest of em- 
ployes. 

“For these reasons, the very first step. 
toward genuine collective bargaining is| 
the abolition of the employer-dominated 
union as an agency for dealing with) 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, rules, , 
‘or hours of employment. | 

Senator Wagner explained that while 
his bill did not call for a closed shop in 
industry, it did permit employers and em- 
ployes to enter into agreements to forbid 
employment of any but union members. 
“The bill makes it clear,” he said, “that 
fection Ta was not intended to ban the 
closed union shop and that Congress. 
never intended to place employes in 2) 
worse position than they were before the 
Recovery Act was passed.” 


The President’s Plan | 
To Free eee) 


Changes in Hawes-Cutting Act 
To Facilitate Action 


The question of independence for the. 
Philippines has been hanging fire for a 
third of a century. A vear ago Congress 
passed the Hawes-Cutting bill to bring | 
about independence of the Islands in 12) 
to 14 vears. But it did not take effect be-— 
cause the native Legislature failed to ap-— 
prove some provisions of the measure. 

Now President Roosevelt has taken up. 


HE CHAMPIONS HE ‘MINORITY’S CAUSE. ‘THE HOUSE A 


- Bertrand Snell, Congressman Fr rom the 


+ 


in the Pine 


Woods Gave Him 
Their Vigor 


HERE is a certain affable gentleman, 
“down,” 
doxically say, “on the Hill,” who doesn’t 
look at all like Robin Hood but who, 
when you talk to him awhile, may make 
you think of Sherwood Forest. Nothing 
would surprise him more, probably, than 
this statement. He looks like a success- 
ful American business man, not at all 
like a Congressman, and is both. 


He is also the Minority Leader of the 
House, Representative Bertrand Snell 


from the 31st District of New York 
State. His constituents are hardy 
Americans and, for-the most part, hardy 
Republicans and in their domain lie 
the tree-covered slopes of the Adiron¢ 
dack Mountains. That fact may ex- 
plain the suggestion of Sherwood Forest. 

And if you are able to get this gentle- 
man, usually silent on personal matters, 
to talk about himself you had better 
begin on the subject of trees. He will 
not, in answer, chant a song of the 
Merrie Men in Lincoln Green, but he 
will probably announce in no uncertain 
tones: 


“I am a lumber-jack.” 


But that is a mere distinction in 
terms. He is a hereditary forester and 
no doubt his ancestors, when the alarm 
went forth that Spain's Armada was 
about to threaten Britain's freedom, 
were among the first to seize pike and 
cross-bow, prepared not merely to die 
for British soil but for Britain's forests. 
The Spaniards, you may remember, had 
threatened to burn the trees that had 
once been the shrines of the Druid and 
were still, as they are now, the green 
and living symbol of freemen. 


Something of that spirit still breathed 
in the colonial ancestors of Bertrand 
Snell and took them far beyond the 
crowded settlements and up among the 
leafy guardians of the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont. When they yearned 
for new worlds beyond the ranges they 
struck out for Northern New York, still 


as Washingtonians para-. 


the issue. “Ie asked Congress in a message “where imperfections or ilies exist, 


March 2 to eliminate what he feels are I am confident that they can be corrected 
after proper hearing and in fairness to 
both parties.” 

Need for establishing a period of transi- 
the United States the right to retain an| tion in which the Islands would make 
option for keeping certain military and! political and economic adjustments before 
naval bases in the Islands following in- gaining independence was stressed by the 


objectional parts of the law, and then) 
ears the Filipinois a chance to pass on it 
scr That part of the measure giving | 


dependence should be changed, the Presi- | 
dent declared. 


should be relinquished at the time that. 
independence is accomplished, while pro-. 
visions should be made for a Satisfactory 
settlement: between the United States and 
the Islands with regard to disposition ot! 
the naval bases. 

The President said he did not believe 
that other provisions of the law needed. 
to be changed at this time. He declared | 


President. In this conunection he said: 


“May I emphasize that while we desire 
The military bases, said the President, to grant complete independence at the 
earliest proper moment, to effect this re- 


sult without allowing sufficient time for. 
necessary political and economic adjust- 
ments would be a definite injustice to the 
people of the Philippine Islands them-' 


selves little short of a denial of 


pendence. itself. 


inde- | 
To change, at this time, | 


the economic. provisions of the present | 


law would refiect discredit on ourselves.” 


all 
q 


with the forests as their homeland and 
its hard-won fruits their means of liveli- 
hood. 

Bertrand Snell cut the first niches in 
the path to his success with an ax. He 
has ‘tried his hand at many ventures 
Since but the trade he still loves is 
lumbering. It is a tough game, with 
fight in it from the start, and it takes 
patience and endurance and gives a 
man a chance to win by the sweat of 
his brow .rather than in regimented or- 
der. You march single file, not in com- 
pany front. You break your own trail 
when you have.to. You learn that the 
race is to the swift and the strong. 

That is why Representative Snell to- 
day is probably doing what he is least 
fitted for, heading a minority. 
hasn't had much practice in following. 
Leading is more in his line. But he 
takes it philosophically and because he 


believes above all in order and organi- 


zation, .in a set program and a definite 
purpose, is able to “cooperate” through 
an emergency without losing an ounce of 
the vigor of sincere partisanship or 
confident belief in his party and its 
policies. 


Earned His Degree 
At Amherst College 


When young Bert Snell finished all 
the schooling within reach of his native 
town: of Potsdam, N. Y., his family, 
while not wealthy were well enough off 
to send him to Amherst. By the end 
of his freshman year his father died 
and he was head of the family and 
with the responsibility of supporting 
them on his young shoulders. He man- 
aged to complete his course and secure 
his degree. Already his penchant for 
running things had become evident and 
he took over the onerous, if honorable, 


job of president of the college athletic 


association which was a job and noi 
just a title. 

When he was he went 
straight to work in a business allied to 
lumbering—paper manutacturing—and 
kept at it until he was manager. His 
people were lumbermen, not politicians, 
and the idea of a seat among the law- 
makers never entered his head 

As a coming voung business man 
he had already earned the respect of his 
community when he broached the idea 
of a local power company. But he was 
laushed at. Not merely the bankers 
considered his proposition impossible but 
the men with the slide-rules and blue- 
prints told him it was absurd. He went 
ahead and for the first of many times, 
was right. He built a plant that soon 
blossomed into a fortune. 

From then on his influence and his 
reputation grew. He was interested in 
many activities and might well be sit- 
ting at directors’ tables today—and at 
a working executive's desk, too, you may 
be sure—if somebody hadn't suggested 
that he would be a poor choice for Con- 
gress. He hadn't asked to be a choice for 
Congress. True. on the death of the 
incumbent there had been some talk of 
him as a candidate which hadn't dis- 
turbed his equnimity at all. But when 
a certain editor said he had no more 


4 


He . 


| 


ability as a lawmaker “than a wooden 
Indian” he decided to look into the mat- 
ter. The fighting lumberjack in him 
came to the top. 

That was in 1914. He was elected and 
—well, if he is a wooden Indian, that’s 
what the Thirty-first seems to like for 
he has been in Congress ever since. 

He will tell you himself that he didn't 
really get interested in Congress until 
his second term. He was on the War 
Claims Committee and did a business- 
like job. Then he was put on Rules. 
That means something. His explanation 
of why he was chosen, like all explana- 
tions that pertain to his own abilities, 
leaves much to the imagination: 

“Oh, I guess they thought I could be 
depended on.” 


Could be Depended 
Upon, Party Learned 


True, as far as it goes. It had taken 4 
while for the men who do the picking 
to pick the gentleman from Northern 
New York for this highly important job. 
Yes, he could be depended upon, de- 
pended upon for a good deal. Luck was 


with him. The ranks in this powerful 


committee closed rapidly and seniority 
sent him to the top. He was a member 
of'the Rules Committee for eight years, 
longer than any other man in four suc- 
cessive Congresses. It is one of the 
most powerful posts in the House, next 
only to the Speakership and the Party 
Leeder, which latter position he now 
holds. How well he has done his work 
his colleagues know but for reasons 
which one amusing incident will ex- 
plain, the public doesn’t. 


Once in his place at that long, green 
table on the room on the gallery floor 
of the Capitol where the Rules Com- 
mittee meeis, Cc@hgressman Snell be- 
gan to feel at home. Maybe it reminded 
him of a director's table. At least it 
gave him an insight into the function- 
ing of Congress that often remains un- 
comprehended even to members on the 
floor. Often the conduct of the Rules 
Committee is attacked. Frequently, as 
in the days of Speaker Cannon, the 
charges of czarism high-harided 
methods are hurled at the chairman. 
Mr. Snell's replies to one of these at- 
tacks when he held that office reflects 
Significantly, his point of view. 

His View of Value 
Of Rules Committee 

“There is no business organization in 
this country,” he said in a memorable 
speech in the House, “but what has a 
responsible head. There must be some- 
body who takes the responsibility of the 
conduct of that business and the re- 
sponsibility for laying out its policy. In 
a business organization the president 
and board of directors make that policy. 
The general policy of a business is not 


made by the stockholders of the or- 
ganization; it is made by its board of 
directors. But if the president and the 


board of directors do not lay down a 
poiley that is satisfactory to the indi- 
vidual stockholders then they change 
the board of directors.” 


| 


This responsibility, he pointed out, 
the Rules Committee shared with the 
Speaker and the Majority Leader. 

Here one might see Representative 
Snell at his best, presiding over a group, 
directing its activities. expediting the 
business before it, suppressing the ver- 
biage and the oratory, ruthlessly cut- 
ting away the unimportant and the un- 
desired and going ahead doggedly with 
the job that was to be done. 


“The Rules Committee.” he explained 


in the previously quoted remarks, “is not 
a legislative committee. It is very 
largely a procedure committee. and ii 


latter days it has been considered. to 
a certain extent, a political committee: 
and that has always been recognized 
by both parties when in control. because 
& majority party has always: had a 
larger membership on the Rules Com- 
mittee than any other of the standing 
committees. * * * 


“The Rules Committee spends more 
time in getting the opinion and senti- 
ment of this House than any other com- 
mittee in it. We always ‘.ave our 
Members with ears and eves open trv- 
ing to find out real facts that are back 
of any controversial piece of legislation. 
for the purpose of ascertaining the real 
— of the Members in regard 
it.” 

There it is, in the words of Mr. Snel! 
and if you don't like it—well why don't 
you change it? He's on the other side. 
today, but he wouldn't take back a word. 

There was only one thing, apparently 
about that Chairmanship that this out- 
Businessmanh- Congressman didn't 
ike 

“It is very difficult,” he once said. “for 
a man constituted as I am, to take the 
poundings that a Chairman of the Rules 
Committee has to :take on the floor of 
the House when I know the member 1s 
demagoguing.” 


Unusual Aversion 
To Usual Puffery 


That old game got under his skin. 
He: didn't like it when some member 
would weep and wail (for the benefit of 
the Record) at the untimely end of his 
particular bill and then, still panting 
from his oratory, would slip over and 
whisper in Mr. Snell's ear: 

“Don’t pay attention to what I said. 
I had to say it for political reasons, 
but for God's sake, you stand up and do 
what's right.” 

Talking for the record or for the head- 
lines was something that Mr. Snell could 
never quite swallow. In fact it became 
a bone of contention at one time witn 
some of his home organizations who 
thought he ought to get nis name into 
print more often and lend himself to a 
few human interest tales that would 
reveal this really very human gentleman 
to the world as his. intimates knew him. 

To this end an able voung man was 
sent along to Congress and given a con- 


venient clerkship and told prepare 


some tasty pabulum for the press anent 
Mr. Snell's personality. But it proved a 
futile venture and the discomfiture of the 
young gentleman involved, finally took 


Post That. Calls 


Adirondack Forest 


Man Both Ageressive 
And Alert 


on a humorous aspect. Fach day he 
would appear with an tiem of nows 
Innocuously embellished with a few deft 


phrases which put a heart throb or two 


into the prosaic record of the day. Thev 
were, indeed, masterpieces in their way. 
But all to no avail. From over the 
- transome of Mr. Snell's Office woul 
come gruff grunts of disannro. sje 


lencing the hearthresting to ‘spa 
a winged word here or a colorful sah <i 
there. 

“No!” And in a few moments me 
writer, nO more tattered and moanceled } 
soul than his manuscript. would il 


From the shattered prose all but the 
salient facts had been ruthlessiy blue- 
pencilled. nd that is why the puble 
at large knows so little about the cen- 
tleman trom New York. But the Thirty- 
first District knows him bv his worls 
and that,.as far as Mr. Snell is con- 
cerned, suffices. 


Duties of Leader 
Of the Minority 
What does a Leader de 
only.a Minority to lead? 
Well, not much, savs Mr 
cept. ‘call the country's atte 
actual] facts” as he secs 
“the utter abdicat: 
of a program;” “lack of consideration 
legislation involving vast 
and the many thines that an 
Republican observes which he 
mean the abandonmen? 
Which he says. 
for 150 vears 
But with all these fice and heart 
felt denunciations, the affection of R 
resentative Snelleon the one hand 
his Demoératic opponents on the 
remains just as deep and ju 
felt. He is held hieh 
his own pariy and 
guidance in the ciunctls of 
activities in his State. He 
delegate to Republican Natienal Coy 
ventions since 1916 and was perm sey! 
chairman in 1932 
Bertrand Snell looks upon his 
Congressman exactly. as he 
upon any other business. When Con- 
eress 1S not in session hoe is at his hon: 
Office in Potsdam every dav. He more 
ried in 1903 an up-Stater lke himsel! 
some nine years after his graduation 
and he has two dauehters. 4 tamil 
which, like his loyal and acmiring sta 
is devoted to him. He is svoeky, v: 
and young for his thre 
years and enjoys 
handy and hunting and fish 
midst of his beloved forests 
the midst indeed. is his bean: 
Kildare, that the last few 
be pursued on foot, but as a cuest 
Will tell you, the welcome is well x orth 
the walk. 
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Broader Scope 
For Home Loans 


To Aid in Building 


— | 


The Preside ‘nts Request for 
Federal Guarantee of 
HOLC Bonds and Wider 


Lending Powers 


wants to help the 
to borrow money in order 
to build a home. 

' Plans for freeing private credit so that 
prospective home builders obtain 
money are frequently under consideration 
at the White House. the President says. 
Thus far the plans have tended toward 


President Roosevelt 


/ making possible private construction loans 
rather 
loans, 


than toward actual Government 

The program of new Government aid 
for home building and modernization 
would be a new phase in a larger program 
which already calls for some Government 
aid in the field of home mortgage credit. 

Fees Cause Trouble 

Although President Roosevelt moved 
during the past week to speed up home 
mortgage relief by asking Congress io 
put a Government guarantee’ behind 
Home Owners’ Loan bonds, the problem 
of fees which have to be paid for Federal 
mortgage relief was still causing protests 


to roll in 


Fees like mosquitoes on a Summer eve- 


ning. are annoying also farmers who seek 


'to get Government financial help with 
their mortgace troubles. 
A farmer who is in danger of having 


his morteage foreclosed and who appeais 
to the Farm Credit Administration ior 
help is presented with a long list of fees 
he must pay. He must pay for appraisal 
farm. ne must pay to have his title 
verified and checked. Sometimes he fee!s 
must pay a lawyer to help him ar- 


Although the total amount of the fees 
' may not be large. it bulks fairly big to 
many a hard-pressed farmer who is now 
venting his irritation by writing fo tne 
President, to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration er to his local newspaper editor. 
_ Moreover, if the FCA finally refuses to 
| make the loan, the farmer is out all his 
fees with nothing to show for them. 

Easier Cost System Sought 

Revision of the fee system on farm 
loans iS already under consideration. The 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation nas 
worked out a plan whereby all fees are 
added to the amount of the home owners’ 


| Joan. if he gets one. or paid by the Cor- 
| porauon itself the loan is rejected. 
| Tnis practice cuts into the funds of the 


| Corporation, 
plaints 

Questions of fees are merely one phase 
|of the work which the Government has 
_ been doing in order to galvanize its mort- 

| gage rel program. First. President 
Roosevelt asked and received from Con- 
gress a Government guarantee for all the 
bonds which the FCA is swapping for dis- 
tressed farm mortgages. On March 1 he 
| took the second step when he asked Con- 

/ gress to put a Similar guarantee behind all 
| Home Owners’ Loan bonds. 

The idea behind the guarantee is that 
it will make the bonds more attractive. 
Mortgage holders will then be more willing 
to trade in their mortgages for the bonds, 
relieving the mortgaged home owner or 
farmer free from dunning until he can 
‘work out his financial solution. 

Relief Seekers’ Other Troubles 

Besides the fees, other restrictions are 
still troubling relief-seekers. One is the 

‘fact that no home owner may get mort- 
gage relief unless he is living in his home, 
This restriction was intended to keep out 
large property holders who have other 
means than Government aid for handling 
their mortgages. But the restriction is 
operating also against the home owner 
who is almost destitute and who rents his 
home in an effort to live on the rent. 

Presic#nt. Roosevelt In his message to 
Congress asking that all Home Owners’ 
Loan bonds be guaranteed. said: 

“On January 10th I recommended to the 
Congress the passage of legislation guar- 
anteeing the principal as well as the in- 
terest of the $2.000.000,000 of bonds au- 
thorized for the refinancing of agricul- 
tural indebtedness. 

“IT now recommend that the Home 
Owner's Loan Act be similarly amended. 
The purpose. of such legislation, as in the 
case Of farm financing. will be to assure 
the continued progress on a self-sustain- 
Ing basis of the» making of loans for the 
purpose of refinancing home mortgages 
without interruption. There is the same 
reason for acknowledging publicly what 
already amounts to a moral obligation in 
respect to these bonds as there was in the 
case of bonds authorized to be issued 
through the Farm Credit Administration. 

Weuld Exchange Bonds 

“By making provision for an exchange 
of the new type of bonds guaranteed as 
tO principal as well as interest for those 
already issued. those mortgagees who have 
shown their willingness to cooperate with 
the Government's program by accepting 
the original bonds, will be placed on» an 
equal footing with morteagees who will 
hereafter ecbtain the fullv cuaranteed ob- 
ligations proposed bv this legislation, 

“Out of the funds which may be made 
available as a result of the proposed 
cuarantee of principal of these bonds, the 

Owners’ Loan Corporation should 
be enabled to extend further assistance 
for the modernization of homes as well as 
for the making of repairs. Authority 
shouid also be given to the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to purchase bonds of 
the Federal Home Loan Banks. thus en- 
abling the Corporation to make funds 
available to these banks and to Building 
and Loan Associations which are in need 
of financing in order to encourage private 
building.” 


but it keeps down the coim- 


Plans for Providing 
Farm Home Repairs 


Th at knock on the deor wasn't a peddler 
after all, thousands of farm women have 
in the last few weeks. Instead, 

was a CWA worker. one of a nation- 
wide corps of census takers finding out the 
repair needs of farm homes. 

Object of the survey is to measure tive 
demand tor better home facilities on 
farms; to estimate the cost of such work; 
to develop plans by which standard speci- 
fications Can be adapted to needs of typical 
Sections; to work out a plan of Federal 
financing: to provide construction jobs for 
unemploved. 

More than 660.000 homes will have been 
visited in 46 States before the survey is 
finished. The fact-gatherers talk with 
families and fill out a four-page question- 
naire showing in detail. what might be 


done to each property in the way of ime 
provements. 
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Ills of Mankind 
Which Animals 
Pass On to Them 


Seventy-six Diseases Enum- 
erated That Are Trans- 
ferred as Infection From 
Some Form of Life 


ANY FORMS of life mav transmit dis- 
eases to man. Seventy-six differen’ 
maladies which mav be acquired from 13 
different classifications of life. ranging 
from dogs to insects. are listed by tar 
Ohio State Department of Health. 
Number 1 potential disease germ car- 
riers are domesticated animals and in- 
sects. The cow may be the source of 12 
diseases. Eight diseases may be carricad 
by dogs. The pig, cat. and horse are each 
potential carriers of five types of infec- 
tion, ranging from tuberculosis to rine- 
worm. 


\ 


Parrot Fever 

Birds have a small representation on 
the list. their only representative beia2 
the parrot which may carry peittacosis 
(parrot fever). Fish are offenders in only 
one respect; they are possible carriers ol 
tapeworm. 

Oysters and claims mav be infected 
with typhoid fever germs and snails mai 
transmit trematode infection 

Mosquitos, ticks. and mites are the 
chief insect carriers of human diseases. 
Mosquitos carry yellow fever, malaria 
fever, dengue fever. and filariasis. Ticxs 
and mites may. carry Rocky Mountain 
fever, relapsing fever ‘African), tick 
fever of Miana. and Japanese flood fever 
Bed bugs may carry Kala azar. 

Flies may carry many disease germs 
from one place to another. They are 
especially likely to be carriers of typhoid 
fever, sandfiv fever. In Atrica sleeping 
Sickness is carried by the tse-tse fly. 

Animal Source of Diseases 

‘The Ohio State Department of Heal h 
classification of diseases carried bv vari- 
ous forms of life includes the followine 
in adidtion to those named: 

By the dog—Rabies: foot and mouth 
disease: helminthiasis—flukes. tapeworms 
(especially taenia echinococcus): infantil= 
splenomegaly (‘rom through fleas): 
trypanosomiasis ‘T. gambinese'; mange: 
fleas and ticks: ringworm: favus. 

By the cow.—Tuberculosis: actinomy- 
cosis; anthrax; cowpox: undulant fever: 
foot and mouth disease: septic sore throat: 
rabies pus intections; tenia saginata; milk 
Sickness; paratyphoid tever. 

By the horse.—Glanders? 
aus; sporotrichosis; 


rabies: tet- 
anaphylaxis--serum 


disease, Odor of horses. 
By swine.--Trichiniasis: tuberculosis: 
anthrax: cestodes ‘especially T. solium)!; 


trematodes. * 


By sheep.—-Anthrax: tuberculosis. 


By goats.—Malta’ fever ‘undulant fever:: . 


tuberculosis. 

By wild rabbits.--Tularemia. 

By the cast.—Rahies; cestodes; 
matodes: favus; ringworm. 

By rats.—Rat bite fever: bubonic plague 
(through fleas; trichiniasis ‘through hoz 
to man). 

By ground squirrels.—Bubonic plague: 
tularemia 

By birds.—Psittacosis ‘from parrot). 

By fish —Tapeworms. 

Arthropoda, chiefly 


tre- 


insects.— Fleas: 


H elps and Checks 


To Proper Sleep 


Women Go to Rest More Quick- 
ly Than Men; Children 
Slowly Quiet Down 


| pasremonn get to sleep more quickly and 

sleep more quietly throughout the 
night than men. This conclusion, made 
in a recent scientific investigation, is cited 
bv the Iowa State Department of Health 

The investigation also found that 
judging by the muscular movements, the 
first hour of sleep tor the normal child 
is the most active period and the next 
most active is the Jast regular hour ot 
sieep. The normal child is most quiet 
during the second one-half hour after re- 
tiring. A “quiet sleeper” may be active 
for an hour and the “restiess sleeper” 
for two hours during his sleeping time at 
night. 

The investigators found 
has a definite sleep pattern. The in- 
dividual’s pattern is rarely disturbed ex- 
cept through sickness. Seasons apparently 
have no influence on the “restlessness” 
r “quietness” of the sleep pattern. 

Cold weather. however, more con- 
ducive to quiet Slumber. Fating a laree 
amount of plain food at the evening meal, 
it was found. results in marked restless- 
ness. Drinking six ounces of warm milk 
at bedtime seems to produce quiet sleep in 
normal children. 

It was found that taking hot or cold 
baths before retiring seems neither to 
produce nor to interfere with sleep. 


that a child 


is 


Discussion of Problems 
Of Juvenile Delinquency 


-FIRST regional 
juvenile delinquency 


conference 
in the United 


States is being held from March 4 to 6.°- 


al Dallas, Tex.. with Texas. Arizona. New 
Mexico, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Louisi- 
ana, the National Probation Associatioa. 
and the American Public Welfare Associa- 
ion cooperating in the meeting. 

The topics listed for discussion include 
nivenile-court Organization and proba- 
tion service in these States. detention 
facilities and a State and com- 
munity oreanizatio for dealing with 
preblem children juvenile delinquents. 
and the relation cf pubiic welfare or- 
ganization to the delinquent minor. 

A similar regional conference for the 
southeastern States is to be held later at 
Atlanta. Ga.. according to the Children’s 
Bureau 


~> 


Rabbit Fever in Mabie 
Order for Hares Recalled 


HE FIRST CASE ot tahiremie, the rare 

and deadly disease known as rabbit 
fever, has been reported in New England. 
A Maine trapper was the victim. 

As a consequence of the discovery of 
the disease in Maine, the Massachusetts 
State Division of Fisheries and Game an- 
nounced that it has cancelled an order 
for 2,000 white hares which it had placed 
in that State. 


Buboni¢c 


Lice: Typhus fever. relapsing fever 
‘spirochorta obermeieri). Crustaceans 
‘water flea’: Guinea worm infection 
‘dracunculosis’. 


The Personal Side 


Of 


The First Lady’s First Year---A Chat on a Changing 
America, Prisons, Pure Food, CWA Art and Recovery 


Washington 


infantile 


HERE is probably nothing in any 

other Executive Mansion of the 
world just like Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's press conferences. If the 
wife of the head of any other nation 
held a press conference—she doesn’t 
--it would be an audience. Guards 
in uniform would present arms. 
Bugles would blow. 

After a practically sleepless night 
spent worrying for fear, once inside 
the historic portals of the White 
House you might trip over a formal- 


liked the result: 


ity or a floor vase, you find upstairs | 


in the West Corridor an almost 
complete absence of both. 
first that friendly atmosphere is 
so disarming as to be nearly discon- 
certing. Especially if the only one 
of your experiences at all compar- 


At | 


able was an audience granted by the ° 


Begum of Bhopal. with the piled up 
pomp of India in the immediate 


background. An hour with the First | 


Lady at the White House is more 
diverting. 
Rut THE manner and appearance 
of the dignified colored doorman 
at the top of the White House steps 
held no indication that anything 
less than regal was in store. The 
Head Usher verified each visitor’s 
name and each was led through the 
great pillared lobby to the Green 
Room, to await the summons up- 
stairs. Nor does the Green Room 
put the visitor at ease. 

Its walls a dark leaf shade, its 
white marble fireplace carved with 
classic heads, its carpet displaying 
the American eagle woven in the 


centre. this is a room for State af- 


fairs. not homey comfort. 
@ 

RONZE gates swung open at the 

foot of the stairs visible through 
the Green Room doorway and up 
these stairs went the newspaper 
correspondents, chatting and. to the 
surprise of the novice, laughing— 
right out loud. Across a wide hall 
stood a big sec ‘een, making a room 
of that end of the corridor; a room 
full of settees and chairs covered in 
red and yellow chintz: the walls 
hung with paintings, among them 
that of a rosy infant yawning 
against a pillow. There was a 


bronze bust of the President on the 


mantle. 
* 
OUND a corner of the screen 
came the First Ledy, in a checked 
wool frock: blue and brown and tan. 
Unhurried, though this was but an 
incident in a crowded day. she shook 


hands with each visitor and took | 


DEMANDS 


COMMON SENSE 


THAT EVERY NEW CAR HAVE 


ing glass...common sense 


Giass and tants it. 


it provides little or no protection at all to 
those who ride in the back of the car... 
practically surrounded by windows. 
to provide the greatest available protection 
for everyone in the car, it is essential to 


have Safety Glass ALL-AROUND. The public 


recognizes the protective value of Safety 


But many people forget 


to TELL THE DEALER they want it ALL- 


tells vou that 


In order 


For information 


windshield only. 


Glass 
ALL-AROUND 


@ Although a Safety Glass windshield sub- 


stantially reduces the hazard of broken, fly- 


AROUND and. chances are, they get it in the 


Anything that can be done 


to emphasize the importance of WINDOWS 


and to make car-buvyers realize that 


they 


should insist on Safety Glass ALL-AROUND, 
is surely in the interest of public safety. 
LIBBEY *OWENS+ FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


and prices on 
Safety Glass in your present car call —e 

any Libbey» Owuens:Ford dealer listed 
in the “Where-To-Ruy-It" section 

of your local telephone directory. 


her place on a couch against the 
wall. The correspondents took the 
other couches ani chairs, while ten 
of them sat on the floor. Ideas of 
rigid etiquette began to vanish. In 
answer to a voiley of questions, Mrs. 
Roosevelt began to tall 

She said “Frarklin” had posed for 
that portrait bust over there, and 
in fact, the whole 
family liked it. She said with 
twinkling eyes that she was per- 
fectly furious to find people trying to 
get her to leave a recent meeting 
just because the house next door was 
afire. She said the first year in the 
White House had been “educational.” 
This and much more the First Lady 
said, answering questions in a rather 
deliberate, contralto voice and often 
with a burst of laughter. 

N THE course of that scant hour 

she spoke about CWA art. the new 
social philosophy evolving in Amer- 
ica, ner impressions of the American 
people. the resent state of the 
country ‘she thinks we have come 
about one-third of the way back to 
normal conditions), prison reform, 
White House etiquette, occupations 
for women, pure-food regulations, 
and the fact that young people in- 
evitably have opinions. different 
from those of their elders. 

Another idea she wxpressed was 
that a distinction ought to be made 
between people who ccannot live 
socially and those who have com- 
mitted offenses which, under the 
Same circumstances, the average 


person might commit. 


7HILE Mrs. Roosevelt answered 
questions, the image of Martha 


Washington began to hover in your | 


mind. The first First Lady would 
have been amazed at the notion of 
holding a press conference anywhere 


at any time, even if newspapers in | 


her day had been numerous. Con- 
cerning herself only with the social 
side of the Presidency, Martha Wash- 
ington had no first-hand informa- 
tion to give about. housing conditions 
or the rehabilitation of prisoners. 


But Abigail Adams, keen observer of 
things here and in cseuaeccoel would 
have loved it. 
* 

S° LONG as "the questions lasted, 

Mrs. Roosevelt could and did talk 
upon them. Her views would have 
been interesting even if they had 
not been expressed by the First 
Lady. But at last questions ran out. 


“As ~ look back on the year,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt remarked, “I feel as 
though we all had _ been living 


through more than an ordinary year 
because of the variety of subjects 
which everyone has had to consider 
throughout the country, things that 
have made life interesting and 
opened new doors and new points of 
view.” 
x** rk 

ERHAPS ever Abigail Adams 

might have been surprised by the 
confession that Mrs. Roosevelt sel- 
dom calls her husband “The Presi- 
dent.” It all depended, she declared 
laughingly. on what she wanted to 
take up with him. But certainly 
Mrs. Adams would have joined in 
the mirth accompanying the state- 
ment that there were still people 
who generalized about women, how 
women couldn’t do this or that when 
very: likely some woman had been 
doing this or that very thing for 
years. 


x * 
THE CONFERENCE was over. ‘th. 

Roosevelt mentioned her engage- 
ments for the past week: A speech 
in New ‘York before a group of 
Jewish Women’s organizations: a 
speeth at a boys’ school in New 
York; a broadcast for the Campfire 


Girls; the inspection in New York | 


of a portrait of the President; a 
conference on Vocations for Wo- 
men; a trip to Groton; an early re- 
_ turn for Sunday religious services in 
| Washington; the dinner given to the 


Two evenings out of a week were 
free. Not an engagement? Nothing 
| whatever to do? 
' “Nothing to do,” said Mrs. Roose- 
velt, “except work.” 


President by members of the Cabi- | 


IlIness Annually, 
Everyone's Average 


Colds and Bronchitis Most Fre- 
quent Com plaints—Immun- 
ity of Young Maturity 


HE AVERAGE PERSON in the United 
States hat one illness a year lasting 


“three days or more. 


This conclusion is reached by the United 


: States Public Health Service on the basis 
. Of data gathered in studies of illnesses 


in various communities. These data re- 


veal that colds and bronchitis are the 

most important causes of sickness with 

influenza and grippe ranking next. * 
Since 60 per cent of all sickness is due 


to disease of the respiratory system, public 


health efforts should be particularly di- 
rected toward reducing the chances of 
infection from this type of malady, it is 
pointed out. 

Children under 10 vears of age have 


probably the highest rate of sickness otf | 


any age group. After that age, the num- 
ber of illnesses decreases until. the age 


group from 15 to 24 has an extremely low 


of lepers in this country, 


: Growing Leper Colony 


At Carville Hospital 


NUMBER of cases of leprosy 
dergoing treatment at the Carville, La. 
United States Public Health Service hos- 
pital for care of lepers increased from 306 
at the @lose of 1929. to 354 at the close of 
last year. 

Since the hospital has been under Fed- 
eral control it has discharged 166 persons 
as cured. 

The increase in the number of patients 
may not mean an advance in the number 
it is pointed 
out. but simply that greater vigilance is 
now being observed in searching out 
hitherto hidden cases. 

The Public Health Service desires that . 
every person suffering with leprosy within 
the continenta! limits of the United States. 
be given an opportunity to undergo treat- 
ment at the national hospital at Carville. 
All expenses of sending lepers to Carville 
and caring for them at the hospital there 
may be met by the Public Health Service. 


ratio of sickness. After 24 the ratio of 
incidence of disease and the number of 
fatalities show a steady upward curve. 


AT THE 


HEART OF THINGS 


@ The important social and business world of 
New York revolves around The Waldorf- 


Astoria. Theatres and Times Square are a few 


minutes, walking or riding. Wall Street, only 


fifteen minutes. Fifth Avenue shops, a few 


blocks away. Central Park, churches, and clubs 


... all within this important circle . . . of which 


The Waldorf-Astoria is the sparkling center. 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO 50TH STS »- NEW YORK 


& BLEND oF 


| 


AND OTHER 


Jos. S. Finch 8 


Geprright, 1964, 
Jes. 8. Pinch & Go., ine. 


REGISTERED BRAND 


HE way you are demanding 
Golden Wedding is proving at 
least one thing... Americans are 
pretty keen judges of what’s in- 


side the bottle! As a matter of. 


serve of cask-mellowed straight 
whiskies for blending has some- 
thing to do with it. And here is 
something that has a Jot to do 
with it... Golden Wedding is a 


PRODUCT 


MADE tN VU. 


fact, there are some 
excellent reasons why 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD | 
Golden Wedding seems 
a SAF ETY GLA SS | so smooth and mellow 


; to you. Schenley’s re- 


blend of straight whis- 

kies, without a drop of 
alcohol or spirits added. 

That’s a good thing to | 
know ... isn’t it? 


Get THE MERRY MIXER! It's a jolly cocktail 
book. Ask your dealer for it. If he can't sup- 
ply you, write us foracopy. Send 10¢ 
to cover postage and handling. Jos. 
S. Finch & Co., Inc., Room 407, 
20 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


A Blend of 
Straight Whiskies 


NO ALCOHOL OR 
SPIRITS ADDED 
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REFORMING THE N 


12 Chief Objectives 
At Which Changes 
Will Be Aimed 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, as National 
Recovery Administrator, formally opened 
the NRA's open forum for critics and 
persons with suggestions about how in- 
dustry should be codified, when the 
forum convened in Washington Feb. 27. 
In his address, Gen. Johnson reviewed 
the development of NRA, outlined its 
good and bad points, and laid out a plan 
to reorganize the whole program. His 
address follows in full text: 

The National Recovery Act is an at- 
tempt to spread employment, increase 
Wages, cut out unfair and destructive 
trade and industrial practice and make 
definite the rights of labor. It recognized 
that this coulda be done only by voluntars 
consent of action amone employers. It 
Was a new and unprecedented proposal 
It created for us the job of trying to gct 
more than 3.000.000 employers to do some- 
thing that many of them believed was 
sacrificial of their own interests and to do 
it together and at about the same time. 

It was freely predicted as an impossible 
task. 

In taking this job I Knew that it was 
bound to raise such conflict of opinion 
that the administrator could not avoid 
assaults of great and powerful interesis 
on many acts of administration and ou 
every personal ground that could be in- 
vented. At the very outset I predicted 
precisely what has happened-—to the ex- 
of saving that taking the job was 
exactly like a man mounting the guillo- 
tine on a bet that the ax would not work. 

It did not require much brains to fore- 
see that, and anyway, it is a small matter. 
I mention it here because this is an open 
round-up for criticism and I think it nec- 
essary to draw a sharp line between the 
kind of criticism that is helpful and 
should be encouraged. welcomed and acted 
upon, and the kind that is wholly unwar- 
ranted, highly obstructive and against 
which I have contested with all the 
strength I have. 


Constructive Criticism 


Always Welcome, He Says 


When a man has asserted that an) 
provision of a code or any act under :! 
works a hardship, or an injustice, or pro- 
duces a bad result, or operates againsi 
the economic principles of the Presiden:’s 
program, or contrary to any statutory pro- 
vision or any pronouncement of the Presi- 
dent's policy. or that some official is un- 
just, incompetent, inefficient or unfair 
or when the criticism is of method or or- 
ganization, and in every one of these cases, 
where facts and not epithets are pre- 
sented, and especially where a suggestion 
of improvement is made, the doors of 
NRA are wide open to such an asser- 
tion and we will go more than halfway 
to meet it. 

Indeed the assertion that we have ever 
done anything else is absurd and that is a 
statement whith I can prove to anybody's 
satisfaction. A)l that you need to do is to 
consider the organization and method oi 
NRA. From the very first day and 
the very first plan for its organization | 
the effort was to put in all controling po- 
sitions through which the codes musi 
strain, men of every 
opinion—from those ‘who were popularly 
considered extreme on the radical side 
to men who were thought to be conserva- 
tive. 


Instances Action Taken 


To Insure All Fairness 


We created a board of industrialists to 
pass on the codes from that viewpoint 
and—lest it be thought that NRA itself 
was industrial minded—the Secretary ol 


Commerce was asked to name them. But. 
. to get a completely opposite point of. view. 
~ ‘we created a board of labor leaders also 
. to pass on the codes and similarly, lest it 


be thought that NRA should influence 
this selection, we asked the Secretary of 
Labor to appoint the board. On my per- 


. sonal staff, with access to everything thai 


» dustrial assistant, 


passes the contro) office. I selected an in- 
but I also selected a 


“Jabor assistant—one of the outstanding 


leaders of the labor movement in this 
country. 


Consumer's Board 


Also Was Provided 


There was complaint that the con- 


-gumer's interest might be overlooked in 
Now, while we think that{| 
-every person and thing in this country 


the shuffle. 


—every factory, store. railroad or other 


-enterprise—is a consumer and therefore 
_that the real consumer's 


representative 
is the President himself. we nevertheless _ 
recognized the necessity for a channel of 
complaint amd criticism and therefore 
set up a consumer's board. the function 
of which is to pass on al! codes from that 
point of view. 

Even in our staff and service depart- 
ments, such: as the legal and research 
and planning departments, we similarly 
sought to secure leaders of economic and 
political though from both sides of the 
argument to keep every policy and action, 
‘broad, flexible and constantly informed by 
every shade of opinion. 

This idea has attended every act 
NRA. At all hearings there sit repre- 
sentatives appointed by all three of these 
boards of directly conflicting interest. 

Not a code or order comes across my 


~desk that is not accompanied by the re- 


ports of all these advisory interests. While 
some One must make an ultingate decision, 
mo such decision is ever made without 
extraordinary effort to compose these 
conflicting points of view. 


Effect on Small 
Business Investigated 


In addition to all this, there is not a 
single important action taken bv NRA 
that is not the result of a public hear- 
ing. In those hearings every person— 
from Communist to conservative—who as- 
seris any interest in the subject matter 
is ifvited to get up and make anv criti- 
cism, comment or suggestion that may 
occur to him and never has anv one been 
denied, curtailed, or silenced. It all goes 
int’ the record and is considered when 


action is taken. 


Also, it has been our invariable prac- 
tice whenever a responsible and effective 
proponent of any adverse point of view 
has presented specific criticism of method 
and personne! to: give that person com- 
plete access to anything we do or have 
here; to invite that person to join this 
organization himself ‘or to nominate some 
‘One to join it) and show us how we can 
improve our performance. This has been 
done in many cases and will continue to 
be our practice. Our latest effort’ in this 
direction is the appointment of a dis- 


possible shade 
cases) 


of 


tinguished board to examine and report to 
the President on all complaints of an op- 
pressive effect of codes or administrator 
on small business. This board was nomi- 
nated by Senator Nve and appointed bv 
the President and will be presided ove: 
by Clarence Darrow. 

Outlines Purpose 


Of the Conference 

Finally at our first momentary breath- 
ing space we have called this conference. 
open to the world, the sole purpose ol 
which is to receive criticisms—open or 
confidential. direct or implied—and I as- 
sure you that there is nothing but truia 
and sincerity in this endeavor. 

Now if we could have done somethin 
more, from the very beginning, to invite 
and foster and encourage criticism 
play the game squarely and on the open- 
I don't know what it would have been. 
It we could have created a machine betier 
designed to make criticism effective and 
to keep adversary points of view alway: 
before us I would not know how to in- 
vent it. To me the continued assertion 
that we resent, or repel. or ignore criti- 
cism is an absurd and howling irony on an 
organization Which has done more to make 
vibrant crititism the breath of its lite 
than any other on record. 

But, in curious” inconsistency. the 
strictures on NRA go on to say that there 
is constant controversy in this organiza- 
tion. By the very nature of the organ- 
ization and method I have just described. 
controversy on conflicting views of adver- 
sary interest is of the very. essence of NRA. 


Lo 


It could have been done differently with. 


great ease. We could have set up here a. 
military oligarchy. (By the way, we have 
been accused of that.) Instead of bring- 
ing in men commissioned to express ad- 
versary opinions we could have fired anv- 


body who did so. We elected the contrary . 


course because NRA is an economic de- 
mocracy, an arena tor controversy, a plac? 
where an earnest attempt is made [0 
reach realistic compromise of conflicting 
opinion for the general good and not a 
place for the exploitation of academic 
theory at the expense of the common wel- 
fare. 


Defends Good Faith 
Of His Assistants 


But there is a sort of assault on NRA 
to which I have continuously objected. It 
is a very different thing from what I have 
described—unwarranted aspersions on the 
good faith of men assisting here who (o 


my certain knowledge have come to us at: 


great personal sacrifice and given their 


Strength and abilitv and health and man-. 


hood-—-like crusaders in a holy cause, and. 


to limits of devotion the hke of which I 
never saw even in the war. With two 
exceptions, the maximum salary here is 
$6.000 and there is hardly any one here 
in a principal position who has not earned 
much more than that. Some of them 
can and do earn many times ‘more in 
other employment. They are here to serve 
their country at a crisis inspired by just 
such faith as sends a soldier into the 
ranks in war. 

I object to attempts, by furtive in- 
nuendo, to shake public confidence, by 
outright lies or half-baked and ignorant 
assertions respecting acts and policies— 
usually uttered with the air of some secret 
and special information. There is no’in- 
side information about NRA because it 
does whatever it does under the full gaze 
of whoever desires to take the trouble 
to look. I do not repel these statements 
when they are true, but I do think they 
are vicious when ‘as in 90 per cent ot 
they are entirely inaccurate and 
misleading. 

I object to having my assistants char- 
acterized by epithet without an iota of 
justification in fact. It ends to make 
public service by competents impossible, 


Denounces Attacks 
Of “Sterile” Criticism 

I think we have a right to answer such 
Statements to the American people. to 
substitute facts for nonsense and where 
we know the circumstance of such de- 
structive and sterile criticism, to: state 
those circumstances, especially when we 
know that the motive of such sniping and 
sapping is to deceive the public for some 
particular purpose—political or otherwise 
—a purpose subversive of good. To hold 


, differently would be to sav that there is 


some handicap on a great national enter- 
prise that leaves it helpless and naked 
to the assaults of its enemies. There is 
no such handicap. We shall continue in 
the future as in the past to welcome con- 
structive criticism, to act on it promptly 
where we can, and to answer and resist 


A Carnival of Complaints—What Critics Think of NRA Program 


What They Object to, 
What T hey Would 
Do About It 


JOR four furious days critics of the 

NRA divested themselves of pent-up 
chjections to the way industry is being. 
codified under the persuasive methods of 
Administrator Hugh S. Johnson and his 
staff. 

In five scattered auditoriums they were 
given'a chance to say about anything they 
wished on the question of how NRA is do- 
ing its job. After an opening address 
Feb. 26 by Gen. Johnson, the festival of 
complaints raged on and on. 

It was a big gesture by NRA to get at 
first-hand the general public’s reaction to 
the industrial recovery program. Hun- 
dreds of witnesses gave their views and 
NRA welcomed their comments, whether 
favorable or not. 

The discussion was divided into five sep- 
arate topics. Here is what the public had 
to say about NRA: 

EMPLOY MENT 


That all is not rosy in the labor situa- 
tion, despite Gen. Johnson's statement 
that NRA has put 3.000.000 back to work. 
became apparent as Group I witnesses 
cleared their throats and one by one di- 
vulged their views on what the Blue Eagle 
has done to the working man. 


Low Wages in South 
Are Cited 


Particularly in the South, said Joe Kiss, 
secretary of the Furniture Workers Indus- 
trial Union, wages are below the minimum 
in his industry. Worse yet, the prices they 
pay tor goods are going upward. Despite 
“high-fallutin®’ phrases.” he added, the 
furniture code sent wages and pay rolls 
steadily downward. He felt that much- 
controverted Section 7-a of the Recovery 
Act was being used as a tool by employers 
to form company ‘unions. 

These same company. unions are bounc- 


destructive and in 
every case. 

The purpose of this meeting is to make 
1 round-up of every kind of helpful com- 
ment that has been produced as a result 
of six months of operation under the 
President's reéemployment agreement and 
the codes. That should be time enough 
io 2ive up some real results of experience. 
De not suppose that we do not have a 
great deal of material wholly outside what 
will be gathered here. We receive from 
1.000 to 3,000 letters a dav. They are all 
digested: and the eomment in them 
classified. not only for the purpose ol 
feeling dailv the pulse of the recovery 
program, but for the identical purpose of 
this meeing—-to get all critical comment 
promptly and to find out where there is 
ah inequitable or unintended bearing on 
the codes. Also the administration main- 
tulns a daily digest of ne@wspaper com- 
ment which covers practically every pub- 
lication. ‘These also studied per- 
sonally every day by myself and my as- 
sistants. 

Before we open this hearing it may be 
appropriate to say what we alreadv know 
from all these sources needs immediate 
attention, 

1, A more uniform and equitable rule 
of national price stabilization in those 
cases where it is necessary to maintain 
wages at a decent standard against the 


unsupported attacks 


down’ 


‘certain results of predatory and cut- 


‘ing around the auto industry, said William | 


throat competition, and further insurance 
against increase of price faster and fur- 
ther than increase of purchasing power. 

2. A more. effective rule on costs for 
the purposes of maintaining rules against 
sales below costs of production. 

3. Uniformity of wages and hourly rates 
in competitive industries. 

4. Uniform classification of areas for 
the purpose of the North-South dif- 


ferentials. 

5. Further reductions in hours per 
week and further increase in hourly 
wages. 

6. Certainty of protection against 


monopoly control and oppression of small 
enterprise, and, especially, 
in codes of adequate buying ‘as well as 
selling) provision to guard against op- 


pression of small business. 


7. A much improved method for secur- 
ing prompt and effective compliance. 

8. A safe method of financing code ad- 
ministration without racketeering and 
abuse. 

_ 9. Elimination of inconsistent or con- 
flicting provisions among various codes. 

10. Adequate labor and consumer rep- 
resentation in an advisory capacity on 
code authorities. 

11. Uniformity 


of governmental rep- 


resentation on code authorities. 


12. Wider use of mechanism for setting 
labor disputes in connection with code ad- 
ministration. 

There are many other matters which 
haye already developed but these are the 
12 principal heads of improvement and 
these, together with whatever may develop 
as a result of this meeting, will be the 
principal heads of discussion in the code 
conference which opens March 5. 

It is our purpose to determine in the 
code conference, the opinion in codified 
industries as to how many of these im- 
provements we can put into effect by 
general presidential rulings. leaving to 
each industry the opportunity 


' Collins, A. F. of L. witness from Detroit, 
who said workers who trv to join outside 
unions are subject to unfair discrimination 
by emplovers. 

Greatest tragedy in the auto industry, 
he thinks, is the tendency to displace men 
when thev reach 40. 

Policing of areas where homework ex- 
ists would please Freda §. Miller, of the 
New York State Department of Labor, who 
pointed out that 1,000,000 women depend 


/on income they get out of home. produc- 


tion of embroidery, laces and such articles. 

Pity the poor office worker, 
Walter Cooke, of Brooklyn. One-third ol 
the 4.000.000 office workers are in 10 cities 
where unemployment is at its worst, he 
said, so only f6ur out of five who had jobs 
in 1930 still have them. 

He wants NRA to set up a Trade Union 
Division to work like the present Trade 
Association Division and give advice in 
forming unions and their relation to NRA. 


Economie, Not Political. 
Revolution 


As general counsel of NRA, Donald 
Richberg pointed out that while he had 
been quoted as saying an economic revolu- 
tion has been in progress, this “is differ- 
ent from saving a political revolution is 
under way or that the NRA is devoted to 
overturning our institutions of govern- 
ment.” 

An organization of self-government in 
industry under our form of constitutional 
government is being attempted, he said, 
and he called for cooperation to this end. 

Wage variances between the South and 


the North should be wiped out, in the 
opinion of John W. Edelman, speaking 
for the Federation of Hosiery Workers. 


He feels that they create unfair competi- 
tion. Then he would have NRA make a 
survey of differences in living costs be- 
tween one district and another. 

Floyd EB. Rockwell, on behalf of me- 
chanical refrigerator workers, said that 
“the new deal will be a failure so long as 
the old dealers do the deaing.’ His idea 
is to have code boards made up to repre- 
sent labor and management equally, with 
an NRA chairman to “eliminate those 
men who wear spectacles of dollar marks.” 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the Penn- 


to show 
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JOHNSON’S 


why 
not. 
to what extent such rulings ought to be 
modified or. stayed. It is our plan to move 
into this corrective process just as soon 
as the code conference is finished. 


Opinion of Industry 
On Rulings Sought 


I go thus into some detail because I 
do not want anybody to assume the error 


that either of these two conferences 1S 
a gesture Or a kind of “pep” meeting. 
They are both in deadly ernest and tne 


purpose of them is to mop up the errors. 
short-comings and mistakes of the rapid 
process of codification which. measured 
in figures of employment has already cov- 
ered about 90 per cent of American in- 
dustry and which in a relatively short 
time will have covered it all. 

For any man to understand NRA he 
must know something of the history of 
its several phases and the reason why its 
various actions were taken when and as 
they were. 

As I have said, the law was passed on 
June 16. On July 9 the great cotton textile 
was signed, on July 26 the woo! textile 
and ship-building codes, on August 4 the 
electrical and coat and suit codes, on the 
19th the petroleum. iron and steel and 
lumber codes. There were several other 


the application of such rulings can: 
or ought not to be applied to it, or 


been phvsically, 


—Underwood & Underwood Photo 


GEN. HUGH S. JOHNSON listens while NRA critics “crack 


on Blue Eagle and offer ideas. 


smaller codes but until September 1 these 


were the only major industries to come 
under codes. The electrical, textile and 
iron and steel codes came so quickly be- 
cause they had been worked on long be- 
fore the Act was passed and the petro- 
leum industry had much experience in 
at least trying to get together. It was 
absolutely necessary to get such a group 


‘of major industries to come forward, both 


the inclusion | 


-sylvania Governor, 


‘up in mountains. 


to show the way to others and to ge 
scme experience in the translation of the 
general principles of the statute into 
practicable working formulae. 

Six Compelling Reasons 

Given for Blue Eagle 

But it takes weeks and sometimes 
months to make a major code and no 
such rate of progress could have codified 
all of industry in thime to do anv good. 
The answer was the President's re-em- 
ployment agreement and the Blue Eagle. 
The Blue Eagle was urgently necesasry 
for six compelling reasons. any one of 
which, taken alone—justify him and the 
combination of all of which left us no 
other choice. 

First. 
petitive for labor in the open market. 
We could not apply one rule to one in- 
dustry and another rule to its fellows. 
We had to bring all under the same rule 
immediately. 

Second. In anticipation of new burdens 
under the agricultural and recovery acts, 
several industries had rushed into specu- 
lative overproduction. Stocks were piling 
We were keenly aware 
that unless something were done instantly 
we would be deluged by a new wave of 
unemployment with possible tragic results. 

Third. We talk about interstate and 
intrastate commerce. As John Marshail 
once said, “In commerce we are one peo- 
ple.’ and that was never more forcibly 
demonstrated than upon passage of the 
recovery act. We are raising costs by in-| 


charged that the NRA 
had not held “powerful industrialists to 
account as thev have the lesser frv.” 
Also she attacked the NRA compliance 
Division because she said it had received 
“thousands of complaints but had done 
nothing «bout them.” 


11,000,000 Negro Consumers 


Must Be 


advised | 


Considered 

Speak.ng for negro labor. 
blamed the NRA for “the plight of the 
negro worker under the cecdes. In 209 
cotton mills, he claimed, 10 out of every 13 
negroes were just as bad off as if there 
had been no NRA. He suegested that the 
needs of 11.00.000 negro consumers must 
be considered if there is to be hope for 
lasting 1ecovery. 

A half-doz n spokesmen for women’s or- 
ganizations objected to sex-wage discrim- 
inations in codes. 

Workers are being prevenied from form- 
ing unions of their own choice. said Louis 
Hyinan, speaking for the Needle Trade 
Workers Industrial Union. Furthermore. 
he Went Gn. “not a single employer has 
been brough) to responsibility for thus 
Violating the NRA.” 

In approving code authorities, he con- 
timued, the NRA fails to protect workers 
becanse too often it “sends the cat to 
watch the cream.” 


John P. Davis 


terest by their own participation. 


Industries are themselves com- 


rolls. Intrastate commerce 
and industry competes with interstate 
commerce and industry. Unless we could 
find some rul? to put them on the same¢ 
basis of hours and wages we would not 
have been -justified in doing anything at 
all. because intrastate operations would 
simply have ruined interstate enterprise 

This was so clear and threatening that 
no man who lived here through those 
anxious davs will ever again be persuaded 
that there is any important enterprise In 
this country that is not (in the language 
of the act) “in or affecging interstate 
commerce.” 

We have 


creasing 


astonishing lesson 
which it is vitally .important that the 
whole country should understand. Siate 
lines are not the significant lines in Amer- 
ican commerce. If, there are any clear 
lines of demarcation. they are regiona! 
rather than State boundaries. The areas 
cre economic rather than political. 

The veneral low-wage scales in the 
whole of the South, and especially the 
sarvation wages of Negroes in some in- 
dusi had spread their effect like a 
sreal zrease stain over large parts of the 
map of the United States, degrading ihe 
wages and living conditions of labor in 
other regions tar removed. 


Effect of Low Wages 
In Any One Region 


On the strength of unconscionable wages 
the Birmingham district was invading the 
Detroit stove market, for example, leaving 
the Michigan stove industry no alternative 


had an 


res, 


‘| except marked wage cuts. 


Metropolitan sweatshops were doing a 
similar thing in the garment trade--in- 
trastate thoueh their operations may have 
both manutacture and 
sale—-vet they were effectively closing the 
greal metropolitan markets to any produc: 
not manufactured under similar degraded 
and disgraceful labor conditions. 

We had to devise a means ol insurin: 
some improvement. by operators working 
phvsically intrastate to protect interstate 
commerce from the most sinister and 
threatening aspect of the depression— 
predatory wages and price cutting, to the 
imminent threatened destruction. of 
American living standards. 

It is a constant process of leveling. with 
no other direction than downward. It 
had to*be arrested. Here, again, the an- 
swer was the President's agreement and 
the Blue Eagle. 

Fourth. With a law affecting estab- 
lished practices of Nation-Wide extent, 
except in glaring outstanding and im- 
portant cases, you could no more enforce 
it by curt process and criminal prosecu- 
tlon than you could enforce prohibition. 
It had to be enforced by public opinion. 


Blue Eagle as hey 


To Public Enforcement 


In order for the public to support those 
who were cooperating to create emplov- 
ment and purchasing power and to with- 
hold support from those’ who were not. 
there had to be a symbol easily recog- 
nizable, striking and effective. We de- 
signed the Blue Eagle for this purpose. 


It sounds simple, but it was the first 
time in our history that the people as a 
whole were ever given a chance to en- 
force a statute enacted in their own in- 
It was 
as effective a demonstration as was ever 
given. For a variety of reasons it has 
lagged somewhat of late, but it will not 
lag long. 


We are going out to restore public in- 
formation about the Blue Eagle in any 
region where that may be necessarvy—call 
it what vou will ‘and chiselers big and 
little call it plenty of names) the Blue 
Eagle must be made indispensible to popu- 
lar support for every business enterprise 
in this country. 

Five. There was an immediate neces- 
sity for starting the codification process 
throughout the whole of industry. The 
President's reemployvment agreement pro- 
vided for wages and -hours on a little 
more drastic scale than was convenient 
for some industries. Relief for them lay 
in submission of codes and an accurate 
determination after a public hearing of 
what the exact rates should be. The plan 
worked. The Blue Fagle brought in the 
codes. 

Sixth. As a rule of administration, it 
is much easier to lay down a general rule 
and then deal with the exceptions than 
to attempt to deal with each case sep- 
aratelv.. The President's agreement laid 
down the general rule. The codes p®r 
mitted us to deal with the exceptions. We 
should have failed on any other plan. 

Such were the reasons for the Presi- 


tactics in selling dre:ses in large quan.i- 
t'es are the envy of many a retailer ad- 
vocated the five-day week as‘“the oniy 
by which  ox‘ensive re-employ- 
meni can be accompl's.id.” 

Favoring a 30-hour week was John P. 
metal tvades unicr representative. 


TRADE PRACTICES (PRICES) 


Another pea of the negro worker came . 


from Henry 
cited as an 
alleged dism ssal of 800 negro warehouse 
eniploves, reniaced by white workers after 
the code was siened. 


‘Old Fashioned’ Strikes 


Shepard of New York, who 


Again, Prediction 

The old-fashioned strike will be with .us 
again. said Matthew Smith. Mechanics’ 
Fiducational Society ot America, Detroit. 
unless the NRA functions. Labor's pa- 


lience is being sorely tried, he feels. 

Each month since: September has seen 
an increase in the number of unemploye¢, 
acording to C. W. Whitmore. of the Peo- 
ples’ Unemployment League of Marvianc 


80 per cent of whose 14,000 members are 
ile, 


S. Klein, of New York, whose brand new 


uistance of discrimination th: | 


Price-fixing, or anything in the codes 
which leans that direction. came in for a 
share of flowers and also a liberal allot- 
ment of brickbats. To Dr. Paul Nystrom, 
of the Limited Price Variety Assn., New 
York. price-fixing is a long step toward 
monopoly. 

For the National Association of Retail 
Druggists. W. Bruck Phelps. aiming at 
chain stores. said that the latter sell items 
at or below cost. “Predatory price cutters” 
he called them. 

Herman H. Land, appearing for too! 
builders. defended open price clauses and 
denied they would lead to price-fixing. 

The Government must accept respon- 
sibility for profiteering, while it has no 
effective control. said Benjamin C. Marsh. 
secretary of the People’s Lobby. Further. 
he thinks code authorities are controlled 
by the wealthiest members of the trad? 
affected. 

I. C, Fox. for retail dry goods interests 
complained because the NRA went to fast 
at the start. “We cannot gallop before 
we creep.” he remarked. “If we crept 
before galloped.” replied Gen Johnson 

“we would be creeping vet.’ 


Only Executive Capacity 


For Code Authorities 


Mr. Fox wants code authorities tipped 
off that they are not quasi-judicial bodies. 
He figures some of them are going bevond 
their powers. 

C. N. Winkle. 
country banker, 
losing accounts 


of Hillsboro. Ohio, 
said smaller 
due to 


a 
banks are 
increased service 


charges. 


Hugh F. Walker, 
Company, said his firm is party to 149 
codes. Open price associations disturb 
him, and he found too indiscriminate use 


of R. H. Macy & 


, of this recovery weapon, He finds prices 


dent's reemployment agreement and the 
Blue Eagle. That, too, has been criticized 
on the following grounds: 

First. That too much was promised 
for it and that it failed to. fulfill the 
promise—indeed that it accomplished 
nothing. 

Second. That its effect to increase 
wages increased prices faster than con- 


sumers’ income increased and thus re- 
tarded recovery. 
Third. That the methods used were 


those of ballvhoo and propaganda. 


Reviews Charges Made 
Against the Plan 


Now some of these charges raise ques- 
tions of pure fact—and some raise ques- 
tions of conjecture and opinion. Let us 
speak first of fact and of the often re- 
peated statement that the Blue Eagle de- 
livered less than was promised of him. 
I propose to prove to you from the record 
that this charee is pure invention—-ih 
other words that it is one of those de- 
liberate misrepresentations designed and 
intended to hurt and hamper NRA and 
for no other purposes—in other words, a 
fraud on the public. 

Let us look at the record because hap- 
pily all of these things were made of 
record. 


On June 6, 1933—10 days before the pas- 
sage of the act--I held a press conference 
at. which I said, according to the record: 
“We must pui a lot of men back to work 
quickly at more than subsistence wages.” 
I was asked. “Can vou do that with this 
pill?” The answer was. “It is a gamble. 
but we believe we can.” As to Title II 
of the bill ‘public works). which was then 
being prepared for in NRA, I said. “One 
billion of expenditures will put one million 
men to work and it is hoped that by Or- 
tober Title Il will be operating at the 
‘ate of one billion dollars--one million 
men. 

As it turned out. NRA was not charged 
with responsibilitv for Title II. A differ- 
ent plan and policy was adopted for which 
we have no responsibility. 

What I am responsible for is Title TI. and 
of this the record shows I said: “Title I. 
however, is more important and it is es- 
timated that three million men can be 
put to work under this title.” 


Results as Disclosed 


By Emplovment Census 


That was the promise I made. Last 
Fall after the President's reemployment 
agreement was in full effect we.took i 
census with the cooperation of the Census 
Bureau. and had the results tabulated by 
them. This calculation on the most con- 
servative basis showed a reemplovment un- 
der codes and agreements at that time 
of 2.750.000 and an increased pav roll of 
$3,000.000.000 as a result of codes and 
agreements. My own belief is that the 
actual fieure of reemployment Was more 
than 3.000.000. The net of all that is to 
say that our stark estimate made on June 
6 in an unknown field of the effect ol 
Title I was on the least. favorable basis 
about 92 per cent accurate so that, when 
any man says that extravagant promises 
were made for the Blue Eagle. and not 
fulfilled. he simply has no regard for the 
facts. Since these facts are available to 
everybody. 
deliberate attempt to deprive the public 
of the benefits of NRA by misrepresen- 
tation. 


The second similar statement is that 
NRA has increased prices faster than pur- 
chasing power and so has done more 
harm than good and might better never 
have been done at all. Before going into 
actual figures on this, here is a point of 
tremendous importance that these per- 
sons overlook. 


Declares Critics 


Misrepresented Facts 


If vesterday approximately 3.000,0000 
people were out of work and tomorrow 
they are put on steady subsistence wages. 
and if in the meantime the cost of living 
has gone up 5 per cent are those people 
better or worse off than if nothing at all 
had been done for them? 

If I have no money to buy a beefsteak 
dinner does it make much difference to 
me whether it costs $1 or $1.05? I say— 
and I think these 3.000.000 reemploved 
will all agree—that I will take the $1 and 
buy liver and bacon with it. | 

The claim of this critcism—even before 
we consider its truth—is cruel, cynical, 
buncombe. 

But like the statement about extrava- 
gant promises, this comment is also simply 
untrue. As I have shown with a few ex- 
ceptions, the codes and reemplovment 


of Nation to 
Recovery Plans for 
Industry Heard 


— 


are increasing faster 
power, 

More uniformity in cost protection pro- 
visions was urged by J. S. Seidman. ac- 
countant for lumber and other code au- 
thorities. He suegested a price differen- 
tial to protect the little man. 

A number of witnesses agreed that open 
price clauses have caused price increases. 


Bids All the Same 
With Fixed Prices 

Spokesmen for New York and Massa- 
chusetfs State governments complained 
that codes had wrecked the system of 
bidding, and described advertising fcr 
bids as a “farce.” since all firms generally 
submit the same prices. Cities are hav- 
ing some trouble. and mayors were rep- 
resented by Sherwood L. Reider, who de- 
clared price fixing unfair. 

Witnesses for consumers suggested that 
no agency can provide a crutch ‘or debili- 
tated industry ang expect the consumer 
to pay for the crutch. 

Prices of articles, in many ceases, have 
not. been raised but inferior quality is 
being offered, said Dr. Faith Williams. 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 


than purchasing 


TRADE PRACTICES 
(PRODUCTION) 


Critics of production phases of industria! 
codes were liberal in offering suggestions 
and had numerous comments on th 
they didn’t-care for particularly. 

Anton Friecerick, of Consumers 
search, Inc., charged that “apparently th> 
object of industry is to make commodii. 
scaree rather than plentiful.” which he 
thinks will lead to “economic suicide.” 
He urged quality standards. a ban 


[Continued on Fage 15, Column 5.) 


IDEAS 


I can only conclude this is a’ 


‘A Welcome Given 
All Constructive 
Criticism 


agreements did not go into effect until 
September, 1933. The National Industrial 
Conference Board index on the cost of 
living for September was 77.9 per cent. 
At the end of December it was 77.3 per 
cent. at the end of January, 77.5 per 
cent, and preliminary estimates for the 
end of February, 77.8 per cent. In the 
meantime the NRA increase in payrolls 
was $3.000.000,000. In other words, with 
the cost of living stationary, NRA reem- 
ploved 3.000.000 people ‘who were without 
jobs before). and added $3,000,000,000 to 
the annual wherewithal of workers to live. 
It must be remembered, too, that all this 
happened during a downward cycle of 
production when, without NRA, we would 
probably have had a fresh deluge of un- 
employment. That. as I have said be- 
fore, vas why we hurried. 


Now these are the cold, hard facts of 
this NRA job. and of these underhanded, 
tricky and dishonest criticisms of NRA. I 
ask you—can vou beat it? And do you 
blame this administration—extended to 
the limit of physical and nervous capacity 
to do something to relieve this hour of 
crisis and distress—do you blame the ad- 
ministration of NRA for contesting and 
resenting it? 


As to Ballyhoo 


And Propaganda 


Let's come to the third criticism of 
the Blue Eagle and of these results—that 
they were achieved by propaganda and 
ballyhoo. Of course, that charge is tied 
up with the other two. Ballvhoo is faise 
promise, false incitement, false’ salesman- 
ship. 

But, as I have shown, there was nothing 
false about the representations of NRA. 
We delivered what we promised and what 
we delivered was al] to the good for Ameri- 
can workers of a}l classes. What then is 
this talk of ballvhoo? Ill tell you what 
it is. It is that some of these enemies of 
higher wages and shorter hours object be- 
cause we vent over their heads straight 
to the people with the Blue Eagle, and 
showed workers how they could every one 
co-operate to ge the benefits intended for 
them by this act. 

It was—to these gentlemen—too terrifv- 
ingly simple. All that people had to do 
was to patronize Blue Eagle firms and 
ignore the rest. No emplover could af- 
ford not to have the Blue Eagle and to 
have the Plue Eagle he had to play the 
game. 
paign of miusrepresentations of NRA. 
That's all there is to these personal as- 
saults—all there is to what has recently 
disclosed itself as a concerted action by 
misrepresentation to break down the 
NRA. It is the work of gentlemen who 
consider it a God-given right to sit at first 
table of the great American dining room 
and who simply cannot abide the idea 
that the mass of people of this country 
have any right to anything more than left- 
overs and whatever drops to the floor. 
Our efforts to the contrary are—accord- 
ingly—‘‘ballv-hoo,” and to their minds the 
way to destroy them is to try to fool 
people into believing taht they ame a fail- 
ure and of no use. 


New Blue Eagle 


Drive Is Forecast 


Well. gentlemen, it 
can't get away with it. 
industry is under codes. All of it is under 
codes or agreements. The Blue Eagle has 
just begun to function. 
as we have begun. We are about to em- 
bark on a new Blue Eagle campaign and 
a new and much tighter drive for com- 
pliance. These meetings are the first 
move in a closing up of our ranks for a 
new forward movement by NRA. Chance 
or circumstance may stop it, but vou are 
not going to stop it or even make it falter. 

So much for the Blue Eagle and these 
attempts to clip his wings. Now let's get 
back to a few words more on the purpose 
of these two great conferences. 


Uniformity in Codes 
Took Time to Achieve 


The reemplovment agreement contained 
very few trade practices and exceptions 
and stavs were all handled by a singie 
small board giving uniformity of result— 
but when the codes came in they covercd 
a wide range of provisions. Each required 
special study and negotiation and a very 
large number of officials to deal with a 
vast variety. 

The need for action was great and ur- 
gent and, with so many hearings and de- 
terminations going on al once, it Was une 
avoidable that a considerable degree of 
unanifermity should creep into the codes. 

All of the proposals were experimental. 
We feit that the important thing was to 
eet all of industry codified and that a 
considerable variety of tentative provi- 
sions was very necessary for the purpose 
of experimentation and study. We could 
change them later as soon as we couid 
prove what was good and what was bad— 
not by academic conjecture—but by ex- 
perience. 


won't work. You 
Ninty per cent of 


& 


Hope for Improvement 
In Economic Structure 

This varietv served to raise most of the 
compiaints and objections which have al- 
ready lisited. It is our hope that, out 
of the criticism and comment received 
here. and the wealth of material of a 
Similar sort we have already accumue 
lated. we may be able. on the eve of the 
new and more prosaic phase of code ad- 
ministration, into which we are now 
passing, to do much to make for a vast 
improvement in the whole great organized 
economic structure under NRA. 

Therefore, we welcome you. We will trv 
to 2ive vou every opportunity to present 
veur case. We will record that presenta- 
‘ion and give it earnest consideration in 
connection with the code conference. 

You will understand that there are 
rules necessary to orderly procedure that 
we must ask vou to observe. You will 
also understand ‘rom what I have said 
why that we will not receive personal 
aspersions. Neither will we receive at- 
tacks on the law itself because that 1s 
not a matter within our control. It should 
be taken up with Congress. Nor will we 
entertain attacks on other departments 
of Government or the statement of gen- 
eral policy laid down by the President 
in setting up this organization. These, 
too, are matters not within our control. 
We are here to hear of our own policies, 
methods, acts. errors, mistakes and blun- 
ders, and not those of anvbody else over 
whose acts we have no control and for 


i whose results we are not responsible, 


That is the reason for this cam-- 


We are going on . 


La 
| 
: 
Sage 
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GHARP debate, at times personal, at 
others partisan, over the Govern- | 
men'ts position with respect to the air 
mail and the Army. took place in the 
Senate Feb. 26. 
Republicans, led by Senators Fess. 
and Senator Robinson of Indiana, led 
the attack on the Executive order 


which gave the carrying of the mails’ 


to the Army Air Corps. Senators 
McKellar and Clark carried the chief 
weight of the rebuttal. 

The debate covered a number of 
points. Some contended that the 
Army was equipped neither in training 
nor in equipment to fly the mails. 
Whether the President had any alter- 
native in acting as he did was another 
mooted question. Some contended that 
there was no proof of fraud. Another 
maintained that the question had only 
come up in the case of three contracts 
out of 34. 

One clash of opinion was over the 
Rickenbacker speech which was can- 
celled. Did the Administration order 
it off the air because of the flier’s pre- 
vious comments criticizing the use of. 
the Army in carrying the mails? 

Excerpts from the discussion of the 
subject in the Senate Feb. 26, follow: | 

Mr. DICKINSON 
should like to inquire whether or not in 
the air mail contracts of all the companies 
that had their contracts canceled, there 
was not a provision whereby the Govern- 
ment as an interested party, had the right 
not only either to increase or decrease the 
services rendered, but also to revise the 
rates regardless of consent of the other 
party. and if such provision. was in the. 
contracts, how could any contractor de- 
fraud the Government under those con- 
dition 

Mr. ROBINSON ‘Rep.), of Indiana. I 
have not had an opportunity to study the 
contracts carefully, I wall say to the 
Senator, but I understand the Senator is 
quite right in what he has said. Pro- 
visions of the contracts are as he has 
stated. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Under those pro- 
visions of the contracts, I understand the 


Could Decrease Rates 


—— 


THE SENATE WEIGHS THE AIR-MAIL 


EVIDENCE 


and Training of Army Aviators Debated Vigorously---Events in Both Houses of Congress Summarized 


| 


(Rep.), of Iowa. I! 


The Week in the Senate 


({ONGRESS temporarily has shelved efforts to require President 

Roosevelt to disclose information about world war debt pay- 
ments but the two Houses are at odds over Senate provisions that 
would make sweeping increases in present compensation of war 
veterans and Federal emplayes. 

The controversial provisions are Senate amendments to the In- 
dependent Offices appropriation bill (H. R. 6663), which provides 
funds for the separate governmental organizations not in the regular 
executive departments. Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, spokes- 
man for a Senate group sponsoring the amendments, declared these 
amndments would increase veterans benefits by $118,253,700, and 
involve additional expenditure of $271,000,000 for restoration of the 
pay cut for Federal employes. Differing estimates were made by the 
Veterans Administration and by House leaders. 

When the bill was sent back to the House, Speaker Rainey (Dem.), 
of Carrollton, Ill., referred it to the Committee on Appropriations 
which originally drafted it, instead of the usual procedure of sending 
the bill to conference between representatives of the two Houss. 

Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, a majority member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, announced in the Senate that 
“the whole question of the foreign debts due the United States will 
be considered shortly” by President Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull. This will be, he stated, “in connection with the other matters 
of international importance, if they shall come to a point where all of 
the subjects, in one union, will be disposed of.” Then, he continued. 
“this disposition will be submitted, after it has been reached, to the 
Senate, then to the Congress of the country, and openly to the people 
of the Nation.” 

This statement was made during discussion of a resolution by 
Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana requesting from the President 
information about any assurance or agreement respecting foreign 
debt payments. The Senate referred the resolution to the Foreign 
Relations Committee 51 ayes to 25 nays. In the House a similar 
resolution was unanimously tabled. 

The Senate adopted a resolution (H. J. Res. 93), already passed 
by the House, prohibiting exportation or sale for exportation of arms 
and munitions when the President finds such shipments encourage 
force or conflict between nations. The Senate amended it to require 
such prohibition to be impartial. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, told the Senate that all the 
leaders of both factions in the Philippine Islands have agreed to an 
independence bill for action at this session. 

The naval construction authorization bill (H. R. 6604), already 
passed by the House, will be speeded up for prompt enactment, ac- 
cording to Senator Trammel (Dem.), of Florida, in charge of it. 


+ 


in the air mail 


| dence before the committee. 


/the Senator for his optimism. 


+ 


Senate, and I am certain the Senate will. 
grant him any investigation he seeks. 

The fact is that Captain Rickenbacker | 
completed his flight 2 hours before the. 
time when he was expected, and I have! 
that statement from Captain Rickenbacker . 
himself, which would naturally have beea | 
sufficient to upset any arrangements which 
might have been made for a broadcast | 
at a specific time at the conclusion of a 
flight. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. There can. | 
be no innuendo about the fact that six! 
Army aviators who had been ordered to| 
carry the mail are dead and in their) 
graves. There can be no question about | 
that, and somebody is responsible for it. . 
and the only Executive order I know of | 
being issued was that issued by the Presi- | 
dent of the United States; so the responsi- 
bility rests there. 


Mr. McKELLAR. It has been developed 
investigation that 
air mail contracts were brought about in 
corruption and fraud. 

Mr. FESS. How does the Senator know 
that these contracts were corrupt? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Because of the evi- 
I know the 
Senator from Ohio has kept up with 1t,. 
and the Senator knows that there is an-. 
ple, overwhelming, indisputable evidence , 
that these contracts were fraudulently | 
and corruptly entered into, and they have | 
been honestly cancéled by a President 
who has the authority to do so and who 


has the courage of his convictions to can- 
cel them. 


I honor him and respect him 
for having canceled them. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio) 
knows that there was no semblance otf) 
fraud or collusion shown in any of the 
contracts, and the Senator from Ohio’ 
has followed the investigation as closely 
as the Senator from Tennessee has fol- 
lowed them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. if 
there is a Senator here who believes that 
those air mail contracts were honest, fair: 
and just, let him rise and sav so. 

Mr, FESS. I will rise and say so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have 1 Senator 
out of 96. 


Mr. FESS. One who knows the con- 


tracts. 


Mr. McKELLAR. One Senator out of 96 


is willing to rise and say that he believes 


that the contracts are honest. I respect 


Mr. FESS. 


‘carrying the mails. 


a 


Attacks on the Executive Order Cancelling Mail Contracts---Fliers’ Deaths Rimed on Haste---Contract Fraud Charges Repeated---Planes 


The Week in the House 


‘THE HOUSE adopted a conference report on the Treasury- Post- 
office Departments appropriation bill, except the Senate amend- 
ment which proposed $525,000 to establish a Government furniture |) 
factory at Reedsville, W. Va., for the Postoffice Department. The 
House rejected that amendment, 275 to 110. Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt favored this project after a visit to the coal fields of northern 
West Virginia where there is considerable unemployment. The | 
amendment was favored on the ground it would relieve unem- | 
ployment and opposed because it involved competition with private |, 
industry. The bill awaits final disposition. It carries approxi- || 
mately $800,000,000 for the two departments next year. | 

The House passed and sent to the Senate the agricultural appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 8134), appropriating $59,428,887 for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and $2,389,666 for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration next year. It provides $2,000,000 for a Federal fight against 
grasshopper ravages in the West and Northwest. 

The McSwain resolution (H. Res. 275) empowering the House 
Committee on Military Affairs to make an exhaustive investigation 
of charges of profiteering and irregularities involving public funds 
for national defense was adopted by the House. | 

The House debated the Steagall bill (H. R. 7963) extending until 
March 3, 1935, or an additional two-year period as the President may 
prescribe, the time within which direct obligations of the United 
States may be used as collateral security for Federal Reserve notes. 

The Independent Offices appropriation bill, with Senate amend- 
ments affecting veterans’ compensation and restoration of pay to 
Federal employes, was referred to the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, without further action. 

President Roosevelt, in'a message read in both Houses, recom- | 
mended legislation guaranteeing both principal and interest of 
bonds, issued under the Home Owners Loan Act. 

The Administration tariff bill (H. R. 8430) was introduced by 
Chairman Doughton, of the Ways and Means Committee. 


It is to be deplored’such drastic action. ‘The Government 


that in the past 6 days 12 airplanes have ought not to be acting on unsupported 
— down resulting in the death of SIX | evidence. as in this case. The Senator 
pilots. ) ‘from Nevada |Mr. McCarran] spoke about 

Reference has been made to one oe a letter that came from one of the depart- 
merical plane going down with eig ments, and evidently bbased his judgment 
people in a mountain storm, which is bad. on that letter. Not everyone knows why 
enough, but here are 12 Army planes that tn: jetter was written and no one seems 
have gone down in 6 days, resulting in six to know just what the letter contained. It 
deaths. That is a different matter entirely. ; was not a decision. It was an expression 

We all deplore the condition which has | Tt was nothing but a 


resulted. I have written to all the friends” of an opinion. 


_recommendation that came from an un- 


derling to another underling and did not 


come as an opinion from the Attorney 
|General, who did not agree with the ex- 
' pression of views. 


Mr. TYDINGS. If I may interrupt the 


‘Senator further, perhaps I can phrase my 


question differently, because I am simply 
trying to elicit the Senator's opinion as to 
the best thing to do. 

Suppose that after, we will say, hearing 
all the parties it was proved that there 
had been fraud and collusion in letting 
the contracts, would the Senator then hold 
to the view that the contracts should re- 
main intact? If not, what view does he 


| hold? 


Mr. FESS. Does the Senator mean if 


‘the investigation had been concluded and 


the evidence on both sides was in and then 


there was convincing proof of fraud? 


Mr. TYDINGS. Assume that there was 


'fraud or collusion in awarding the con- 
tracts; what would the Senator do when 
he became advised of that condition? 


Mr. FESS, I would immediately either 
stop the Air Service or continue it until 
such time as the problem could be solved 
without calling officers and men from 


the Army to fly planes that were not 
equipped for the mail*carrying service. 


Mr. TYDINGS. That is what I wanted 
to elicit. In other words, the choice, as 
the Senator sees it, in thé event there 


was fraud and collusion, is this: Instead 


of carrying the mail by the Army, he 
would entirely discontinue the Air Mail 
Service. 7 

Mr. TYDINGS. The President of the 
United States, by the Senatar’s own de- 
duction, had one of two courses open to 
him, and only one of two courses. He 
could either do away with the Air Mail 
Service entirely. or he had the option of 
putting it in charge of the Army during 
the emergency. 

Mr. BLACK ‘Dem. of Ala.) The Sena- 
,tor stated that only three of the con- 
tracts were let by Postmaster General 
Brown. The Senator will remember that 
I asked Mr. Brown if each and every 
contract which was canceled by the pres- 
eft Postmaster General was not a con- 
_tract which had been awarded by him, 
either by an original contract or by a 
Toute certificate or by an extension, and 
t~ Stated that it was; and those are the 

acts. 


I am receiving letter after 


who have communicated with me that I) 
shall vote to take the Government out of | 
the air mail business altogether if we can- | 
not be assured that the pilots who are | 
sent. into the air have every possible pro- | 
tection. | 


Would Seek Facts | 


Mr. TYDINGS (‘Dem.). of Md. Just 
information, may I ask the Senator if he. 
had been in a position of authority, either | 
as Postmaster General or President of the | 
United States, after the evidence and the . 
facts had been disclosed, would he have | : 
done nothing whatsoever about it? 


poundage rate has been decreased from | 

$1 or $1.10 to 46 cents on some of the, for their day in court. To that I reply Mr. ROBINSON, of Indiana. I now have candies Gk Gat Aine eotane tants tx 

routes. that under the record made before your a resolution before the Committee on In- taken out of the air, no matter what the 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think that committee there was presented to the terstate Commerce asking for an investi- cause for the cancelation of the contracts 

is quite true. In any event. I have other side the record by way of a decision gation of the charge that there is censor-_ whether it. be corruption or what it may 

heard no one attempt to make any de- from the Attorney General of the United ship of all the radio facilities in favor of be: demanding that the Army shall not be: 

fense of this high-heanded action of the states under the former administration, the Government. I have already taken allowed to send out its bovs. who are not 

Administration in deliberately canceling | jn which he declared that these contracts the action. ‘eeakeae tie tebe particular service. in| 

ali these contracts without giving any of were unlawful and should not be let. That | planes nat equipped for carrying sles: enedl | 

those whose contracts were canceled an jis of record. Secondly. the Comptroller Explai The off ‘ hd Progressing 
plains Speech e officers and men in the aviation 

opportunity to have their day in court. General of the United States rendered his branch of the Armv are trained for occa- 

nor with reference to the action which de- advice and decision in which he said | stonal werk. ‘They do not know what they * 

prived, or will deprive if continued. these contracts. as proposed by a former Mr. CLARK. Let me say that if the may be called upon to do. It-is first this 

thousands of men of employment in the postmaster General. were unlawful and Senator desires to make definite charges and then that. In any event. however e 

various landing fields over the country should not prevail. reflecting very specifically and very ad- they are not trained for. the fiving of 

and in connection with the great industry These men had their day in court at versely on the President of the United planes carrying the mail. As one of my France. See your local travel agent. 

that has been built up. Certainly there that time. They were there asking for States or on any other official, he ought friends in the House said the other day. Mr. FESS. I certainly would have called. MARCH 24, ILE DE FRANCE; APRIL 3, CHAMPLAIN; APRIL 7, $. $. PARIS 

can be no defense for that action; and, the advice of their own party adminis- to make his resolution specific and bring they do not “fly by the beam.” They have the people who knew the facts and gotten ; ; ‘ 

of course, there is even less defense for tration—the Attorney General under the any proof he has to the United States ‘not had the special training requisite for their side of it before I would have taken oe oo GOES Agune 


French fine 


“ARISTOCRAT 


MAR. 17 


OF THE ATLANTIC” 
First, Tourist, Third Clase express 
service, New York to England and 


sending brave Army air pilots to death 
with the poorest equipment imaginable. 
and over routes with which they were not 
familiar at all in connection with fiving 
the mail. 

Mr. McKELLAR ‘Dem.). of Tenn. The 
Senator speaks of the deaths which have 
occurred—and which were. of course. de- 
plorable—as murder and states that they 
are inexcusable. Does not exactly the 
same thing apply to the private airplane 
that went down in the Rocky Mountains 
several davs ago in this horrible weather. 
when eight lives were lost, more than were 
lost in the Army airplanes? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, the 
Same condition does not apply. because 
those passengers went of their own voli- 
tion. The President of the United States 
sent the Army aviators to death by Execu- 
tive order. There was no national emereg- 
ency. There was no reason why he should 
have done that. He himself took the re- 
sponsibility on his own shoulders. He de- 
liberately canceled the contracts and sent 
the pilots out in that weather. Canceling 
the contracts without hearing was unfair: 
it did not follow the American tradition 


the order sent these brave lads to their 


. death. 


Carriers’ Day in Court 


Mr. McKELLAR. The air mail carriers 
have had their dav in court for weeks and 
even months. Does the Senator sav that 
he defends these unlawful. dishonest. and 
corrupt private air mail carriers? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. There is 
no evidence yet that thev are dishonest 
and corrupt. That will all come out, I sup- 
pose, some dav; but in America, unless we 
have a dictator who refuses to listen to 
criticism or to reason, we have alwavs 
given every man his day in court. Let us 
not convict these men or these companies 
until they have had an opportunity to 
present their side of the controversy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Congress has 
given to the Postmaster General and to 
tHe President the specific power to con- 
cel these contracts under these circum- 
Stances. Th: President has done a per- 
fectly lawful act, and it was an act that 
he should have done. It was his duty, as 
the Chief Executive of this Nation. to do 
just what he did: and I stand with him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is al! 
the more reason why he should have been 
fair and considerate-—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. He was 
feir. 

Mr. ROP'NSON of indiana. And give 
them an op ortunity to state their side of 
the controversy. without taking an ex 
parte statement from the Postmaster 
General or anyone else. 

The last day the companies that had 
the contracts carried the mails, one of 
the greatest authorities on aviation in the 
United States, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 
made a record run across the continent. 
I have a letter from New York stating 
that the National Broadcasting. Co. had 
made preparations to broadcast upon his 
arrival a talk by him, describing the flight. 
The broadcast was prohibited by Wash- 
ington. 


absolutely 


| Contends Carriers Heard 


Mr. McCARRAN (Dem.), of Nev. Mr. 
President, perhaps the Senator would like 
to have the major premise of his argu- 
ment made correct. and I know the Sen- 
ator would like to have the facts. 

The Senator has made the statement 
that the other side have not been heard 
and that they should have had a chance 


of giving everybody his day in court: and 


former administration. The day in court 
was then and there: but. notwithstanding 
that. the Senator might like to know that 


even as against those rulings by their! 


own administration, by the Department of 


Justice and by the Comptroller General, 


they proceeded to ict these contracts. 
Mr. REED ‘Rep.’ of Pa. In the dis- 
cussions about the illegality of these con- 
tracts and about the companies having 
had their day in court, and about their 
contracts having been proved to be ille- 
gal, it is my impression that as to 31 out 
of 34 of these contracts there was nol 


a syllable of evidence either pro or con; | 
that all of the evidence vefore the com-: 


mittee has been limited to the three con- 
tracts let during the Hoover administra- 


tion, and that there is no evidence what-. 


soever with regard to the 31 that were 
let by the Coolidge administration. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
my understanding. and I think it 
correct statement. though I am 
member of the committee. 


is a 
not a 


That is. 


About Those Contracts | | 


Mr. FESS ‘Rep.’ of Ohio. In what the 
Senator from Nevada stated to the effect 
that there has been a chance to be heard 
in court, he referred to a statement writ- 
ten by Mr. O'Brian, of the Department 
of Justice. who was intervicwed by Mr. 
Coleman, the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, who had gone directly from the 
White House. Mr. O'Brian gave no de- 
cision, He wrote a letter that was not 
asked for, giving a statement recommena- 
ing that new contracts should be let. 
There was no official opinion. If an 
opinion had been asked. it would have 
been asked from the Attorney General. 
On the other hand, the Attorney Gen- 
eral stated that the contracts were legal. 
This was merely an opinion that was 
asked by a subordinate in the Post Office 
Department, all of the facts of which 
will come out. 

Mr. CLARK (Dem.', of Mo. I merely 
desire to say, either in the Senator's time 
Or in mime, that the Senator a moment 
ago undertook. by innuendo and insinua- 
tion, to make it appear that the adminis- 
tration, either President Roosevelt or some 
responsible member of the administration. 
had attempted to and had prevented a 
broadcast by Captain Rickenbacker at the 
conclusion of his record-breaking flight. 
The Senator—— 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Indiana. That was 
not innuendo. That was published in the 
Newark Evening News. 

Mr. CLARK.. Will the Senator be good 
enough to disclose the information on 
which he bases the charge that President 
Roosevelt or any other responsible mem- 
ber of the administration prevented the 
broadcasting of Captain Rickenbacker? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Indiana. I make it 
on the responsibility of the Newark Eve- 
ning News of Feb. 19, which stated in so 
many words that the Government had it 
done. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator is willing to act on his responsibility 
as a Senator as a result of some irre- 
sponsible newspaper article, he is at lib- 
erty to do so; but I think that, in justice 


to the United States Senate, and in justice 


to his own position as a United States 
Senator, when he does that on the au- 
thority of an irresponsible newspaper arti- 
cle, not backed up by any facts whatever, 


so far as the article itself discloses as the | 


Senator read it here. the Senator should 
go further and provide for an investiga- 
tion of the matter. The fact is that Cap- 


tain Rickenbacker—— 


924 Fifteenth Street Northwest 


Tel, Met. 1440 


How Are 
YOUR Nerves? 


Do your responsibilities give you that ‘dragged 
through a knot hole” feeling? Do you come 
home tired, irritable, with nerves all askew P 

Whatever your job or place in life, bealthy 
nerves are worth any effort. Check up on your 
habits—your eating, your sleeping, your recre@- 
tion—and do not overlook the subject of smok- 
ing. Turn to Camels, for the sake of your nerves. 
Any impartial leaf-tobacco expe rt willtell you that: 


BS camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS than 
any other popular brand. An 
important fact to nervous people! 


Camel pays millions more —for your enjoyment. 
And bow much better Camels taste—mild, rich 
in flavor, delightful. They never get on your 
nerves... never tire your taste. 


MATCHLESS 
BLEND 


TUNE IN! 


CAMEL CARAVAN featuring Glen Gray’s CASA LOMA Orchestra and other 
Thursday at 10 P, M., S. T.—9 P, M., G S. T.—8 M., M. Ss. T.—7 P, M., P, S. 


Miss Elizabeth Harben, Secretary, 
Garden City, L. I., says; 


“T know that deep-sea diving calls for 
healthy nerves. But, believe me, you can 
also feel plenty of real nerve strain being a 
secretary to a busy office executive! Tele- 
phones, callers, dictation, and a million 
other demands all take their toll. As to 
smoking—I smoke a great deal, but I’m 
careful in the choice of my cigarettes. | 
preferCamels. They don’ tmake my nerves 
jumpy, and I like their flavor better.’”’ 


Frank Crilley, Champion 
Deep-Sea Diver, says: 


**Deep down under 300 feet 
of water, working feverishly 
under terrific pressure —no 
place for a nervous man! 
A diver’s nerves must 
always be in perfect con- 
dition. I smoke Camels and 
have smoked them for years. 
They are a milder cigarette 
and they taste better. They 
never upset my nervous 
system. 


Me 


we 


Headliners Every Tuesday and 
over WABC-Columbia Network 
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FINANCE 


Natural Laws as Path to R ecovery: 


John W. Davis Offers His Program 


Comparative Virtues of ‘Hasty Expedients’ or 
Following Out Ancient Principles in 
Combating the Emergency 


When Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace submitted his recent dis- 
course on the farm problem, entitled 
“America Must Choose,” he invited wide- 
spread debate as a means of charting 
a true course for the Nation. At the 
-invitation of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and the World Peace Founda- 
tion, John W. Davis, Democratic nomi- 
nee for President in 1924 and prominent 
‘constitutional lawyer, has given his views 
on Mr. Wallace's program, as well as 
‘on the New Deal. Here is the text of 
Mr. Davis’ statement, announced Feb. 
28: 


Under the title “America Must Choose,’ 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has out- 
lined the courses of action that are open 
to the American people in relation to their 
farming problem and their foreign trade. 
I have read his discussion with interest 


t 
and with great admiration for its excellen | unless indeed tm time of actual | 


facts are stated and the fearlessness with | war. 


temper, its clarity, the restraint with which 


which the necessary conclusions are drawn. 
In putting it forth the Secretary has 
rendered a real public service, and I wish 
that every voter in the land might read 
and ponder what he has to say. 


Outlines Three Plans 
Mr. Wallace Offered 


The choices which he offers are, in a 
nutshell: 

(1) National isolation—raising undaer 
strict regimentftion only so much as we 
can consume at home and withdrawing 
from production anywhere from 40,000,000 
to 100,000,000 acres, 

(2) A revival of 
accepting in payment for our goods the 
goods of foreign buyers and lowering our 
tariff wall to make this possible; 

(3) A middle ground, chosen as a mat- 
ter of expediency, whereby only 25,000,000 
acres of good land would be taken out of 
production and only one-half a billion 
dollars’ worth of foreign goods would be 
admitted. He leans, he says, to the inter- 
national rather than the nationalistic 
policy. 

But he rightly urges that the whole 
problem, each course and its consequences, 
should be debated so fully and so generally 
that every citizen of the United States 


would be brought to understand just what | 


is at stake. Surely this should be done, 


sion whatever is proposed has no right to 
complain when the outcome is unfortunate. 


Natural Result of 


National Isolation 


What does the choice of national isola- 
tion mean, as the Secretary outlines it? 
His logic is merciless. It would be neces- 

.garv first to compulsorily retire from 40 


to 100 million acres of crop land. In these | 


days of juggling with billions these figures 


“may seem unimpressive; but 100 million | 


acres laid down in a single sheet would 
cover the combined States of West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, with 
barely enough fringe for standing room. 
Quite a patch of land that, even in this 
big country. 

the 


nationalist regimentation—call it what you 
_will—must answer in the end this ques- 


tion: Who is to sit in the Driver's Seat 
and hold the Reins and Whip? 

And the answer cannot be made in such 
vague collective terms as the State, the 
Government or society. for these only 
move by human hands. Who are the men. 
gentlemen, that you would set to rule 
over us? 


Means the Destruction 
Of Personal Liberty 


I pass the question of constitutional 
authority, since constitutional questions 
seem not to lie within the scope of the 
proposed debate. I say only that I am not 
aware of any provision in our fundamental 
‘laws that gives any power whatever to 


limit the right of any man to carry on| 


the business of farming to any extent he) 


But the thrust of this proposed regi- ' 
mentation goes even deeper than that. It | 
threatens, if it does not seek, to destroy 
that personal liberty which Americans of 


past and present days have been taught 


| 


hitherto to hold as the most precious of | 
earthly possessions. 
The Secretary stresses the fact that the | 


| Administration is “conducting an orderly,’ 


retreat from surplus acreage’ by payments 
to cooperating farmers for the adjustment 
of their acreage farm by farm. The money, 
of course, comes from the taxpayer as the 


Government's only source of supply.’ 


international trade. | 


may approve or disapprove this program, | 
but no one should have any doubt what 
it means. 


Taxation That Resolves | 


Into Plain Robbery 


| 


to reduce his acreage and lessen his labor 


The farmer who raises more. than he. 
can sell suffers in not being fully paid 
for his efforts. That is unfortunate for 
him and bad for those whose prosperity 
is linked with his. To avoid this the Gov- 
ernment steps in and pays him in advance 


so that he may escape the danger of un- 
requited toil. But what it takes from the | 
taxpayer to make payment to the farmer | 
lessens so much of the taxpayer's return 
for his own effort. 


So that all that has happened in the | 


‘end is that one man’s burden has been | 
for a people that accepts without discus- 


shifted to another man’s back. That may | 
do for the moment, but as a permanent 
policy it is obviously unthinkable. For it 
is as true today as when Justice Miller 
wrote it, that for the Government to put. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
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HIS chart shows composite index of business activity advanced two full 
points in last week reported, Feb. 17 with all components except automo- 
Trend of weekly statistics of production 
the primary distribution covering week of Feb. 24 indicate further rise in 


OUTPUT OF STEEL STILL GAINING 


71,047 units compared with 63,794 the 


+ 


+ 


TOMOBILE production resumed upward trend after slight recession 
of week before. Output for week according to Cram’s reports was 


to be increasing over the mark set previous month, sales financing alt a 
highest figure. Weekly output highest since May 1931. 


HEAVIER SHIPPING OF SOFT COAL 


week before. Retail sales reported 


100 


= industry reported by American Iron & Steel Institute as operating 
at the highest rate since August. Demand coming from wide variety of 
sources with auto and canning industry the best outlets. Production 45 per 
cent capacity against 42 per cent previous week. 


TOTAL CAR LOADINGS MEASURED 


RODUCTION of bituminous coal for week ended Feb. 17, last shown 
on chart, heavier than in week before, daily average 1,236 thousand: 
tons compared with 1,287 thousand tons week before. 
ported at three-year peak because of weather. 
+ 


COMMODITY PRICES AGAIN HIGHER | 


_Wash., chairman of the subcommittee that 


Consumption re- 


= 
se 
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OADINGS of revenue freight in week ended Feb. 17, indicated on chart. 
totaled 598,896 cars, increase of 26,392 over week before. Week included 


,its hand in one man’s pocket and take 


money to be given to another is “none, 


the less robbery because done under the 
'forms of law and called taxation.” 


Could Country Not Have 
Share of World Trade? 


The second alternative presented by the 
Secretary offers a much fairer prospect. 
There is world trade to be had, he says, 
‘and, by paying the price, the United States 
may have its share. That price is simply 
| that we must buy as well as sell, import 
‘as well as export. It subtracts nothing 
from the weight of the Secretary’s words 


| 
i 


Lincoln’s birthday observed in many sections. Gain registered contrary to 


iSOr— 


NDEX of wholesale commodity prices reached new high for the recoyery 
for fourth consecutive week, going to 74.2 from 73.7. 


with depression low of 55.0 on March 3 and with 55.3 average for February, 


This compares 


seasonal trend and was due mostly to shipments of coal and coke. 1933. Data from Irving Fisher Syndicate. 
+ 
STOCK MARKET REACTION CONTINUES BOND PRICES ARE HOLDING UP 
120 
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_ tax bill. 


Tax Proposals 
That May Come 
Up in Congress 


The Joint-return Plan for 
Husbands and Wives; 
Tobacco Tax Revision 
Hearings Scheduled 


Odds and ends of revenue proposals, 
unprovided for in the pending $258,000,000 
additional tax bill which the House passed 
and sent to the Senate. bid fair to occupy 
the House Committee on Wavs and Means 
this month. 

The Committee has just announced a 
series of scheduled hearings running from 
March 8 to 24. First in this series will be 
hearings on so-called community prop- 
erty income tax returns. When the pend- 
ing revenue bill was before the Committee, 
the Treasury Department recommended 
that husband and wife be required to 
make a joint return on income taxes. 

Mr. Vinson Explains 

“This proposal of the Treasury,” Rep- 
resentative Vinson (‘Dem.), of Ashland, 
Ky., told the Committee, “will not alone 
affect the eight States that have com- 
munity property rights but it will cause 


the incomes of husband and wife in North 


Carolina to be added together to bring 
them into the higher brackets, and make 
them pay higher taxes on their income, 
just the same as it would in Texas or 
Washington.” 

“Yes.” replied Senator Connally (Dem.), 
of Texas. the witness, “under this (pro- 


posed) law. the husband and wife in 
North Carolina, although they own 
separate estates. one inherited from a 


father and the other from a mother, will 


be added together and pay tax on the en- 
tire income just the same as they do in 
the community-property States.” 


“It is true that the recommendation the 
Secretary made to this Committee for the 
elimination of this return provision affects 
peculiarly the community-property States, 
but it was broader than that and it in- 
cluded all of the States.” explained Rep- 
resentative Hill (Dem.), of Waterville, 


framed the original draft of the pending 
“That recommendation proposed 
husband and wife should make a joint 
return, whether in community-property 
States or not.” 

The Present Situation 


The Treasury proposal was voted into 
the bill and later voted out, all in the 
Committee's executive sessions, and it is 
not in the measure as it now awaits Sen- 
ate action. The result so far is that there 
is no change in the existing law in re- 
spect to returns of husband and wife. 

In contemplation of a revision of the 
existing laws dealing with the taxes on 
tobacco and tobacco products, a Wavs 
and Means subcommittee, headed by Rep- 
resentative Vinson (Dem.), of Ashland, 
Ky., will hold public hearings March 12, 
With the hearing schedule running on 
through March 13, 14. 15. 16 and 17. There 
will be morning and afternoon sessions. 
The Committee has asked that persons 


having the same views agree upon a rep- 


resentative to submit them, and brief; may 
be filed in place of testimony. 
Unemployment insurance will be the 


' subject of House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearings March 19-24. 


o 
Of course, in actual operation, JAN. FEBIMAR) APR. MAY JUN JUL. AUG! SEPT.1OC INOVIDEC. 
RADING in bonds of all kinds fell off during the week compared with 


previous week, sales totaling $63,700,000 par value compared with $75.- 
700,000. Composite price of 40 corporate issues, however, according to the 


JANIFEBIMAR! APR. JUL.IAUGISEPT. lOCT.INOVIDEC. 
EACTION in stock exchange continued during week. Volume of trans- 
actions shrikning markedly from figure of previous week, 8,978,000 


shares compared with 10,911,000. Prices also fell, average being 94.72 com- 
pared with $95.64 previous week. 


ssing of idle land would be © call attention to the fact that the state- 
But, wherever the ment is not new. Every gathering of ex- 
destroying rain might fall it would produce perts, at home or abroad, since the War 
a destruction of land values and would ended has proclaimed the same thing. 
compel a radical shifting of population. | Their advice has been coupled with warn- 


Problem of Feeding 


There would be needed, too, as the Sec- 
retary concedes, forcible control of both 
marketing and production even to the 
point where “every plowed field would 
have its permit sticking up on its post.’ 


Yo Abolish Machinery 


A Better Alternative 


Assuming that the Government may do 
anything it chooses—a concession I for 
one am quite unwilling to make—I wonder 
why some advocate of decreased produc- 
tion has not proposed an alternative but 
even more certain method of abolishing 
farm surpluses. 

Why not enact that no machinery what- 
ever should be employed in agriculture 
except hand implements, a horse-drawn 
plow and drag harrow? True. that would 

ut more corns, if possible, on the farmer's 
Sinae and would probably starve a large 
part of the urban population. But it would 
do away with surpluses all right and new 
occupation as farm laborers would be 
opened up to those of the unemployed who 
were not too much weakened by hunger 
reach it. 

Is it conceivable that American farmers 
wr American citizens will submit to that 
gort of thing? Are they ready to support 
the army of Government agents, employes, 
inspectors. reporters and spies that would 

used to carry it on? Have they not 
enough of these already? Are they willing 
to how their necks to the flood of rules, 
regulations, proclamations and edicts that 
avould be issued in order to fit their daily 
lives and conduct to the prescribed system? 
. If there are to be orders, somebody must 
ve them. Without impugning the high 
Burpos and integrity of the great ma- 
rity of our public servants, are we so 


| ings and the warnings have in large meas- 
been fulfilled. 
Who can doubt that there are natural 
‘laws in the social and economic as well 
/as in the physical worlds, and that these 
| cannot be over-ridden without courting 
| disaster. The law of supply and demand, 
for example, cannot be thwarted by gov- 
ernmental price-fixing or even by experi- 
ments with the currency. Those who bite 
on that rock are sure to break their teeth. 
Just as incontrovertible is the axiomatic 
truth that men live in this world only 
by exchanging their labor, or the fruits 
of it, for the labor and the products of 
other men. 
| The larger the circle of those with 
whom such an exchange is possible, the 
| more surely it will occur and the greater 
| will be the security of those dependent 
upon it. But for the pressure of special 
| interests. no man could be found to deny 
this axiom or the conclusions to which 
| it inevitably points. No one could be 
found to argue for more rather than less 
| restrictions upon industry, commerce and 
| trade. 


Hasty Expedients Not 
Better Than Natural Laws 


Wisdom in government, I submit, con- 
Sists in discovering these natural laws and 
following them—not in devising hasty ex- 
pedients whereby they may be circum- 
vented. The coming of the depression 
itself should have taught us that lesson. 
It was not brought on by the observance 
of ancient rules and principles but, the 
effects of the World War aside, by their 
deliberate disobedience. We ate, we drank 


and were merry until inexorable laws | 


E charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


New York Times was $92.20, thirty cents higher than week before. 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average, Thus, when the item for any particu- 


Proposed Security Issues 


who is to sell them at $50 a share. Among 
Officers are: Charles A. Horner, president. 
and David M. Reese, secretary-treasurer, both 
of Des Moines. 


The Federal Trade Commission during: 
the week announced the registration of | 
the following securities under the Securi- | 
fies Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues , 
may be sold to the public 20 days after) 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-order. The registrations follow: 

March 1, 1934 | 
bd A 
WONDER HEATER COMPANY, Niantic, Ill. 
Delaware corporation proposing to manufac- | 
ture heating stoves, hot water equipment | 
and the like. The company expects to issue 
$250.000 common stock, the proceeds to be 
used for organization expenses. The under- 
writers are Miller-Murry & Company, Inc., 

New York. Among officers are: V. O. Jones, | 

president, W. C. Jones, vice president and | 

treasurer, and Marie K. Jones, assistant 
retary, all of Nientic, and Charles E. Pullen, | 

Decatur, Ill., secretary. 


CLASS “A” BONDHOLDERS PROTECTIVE | 
COMMITTEE, Philadelphia. Calling for de- 
posits of William Jackson, an individual, , 
address unknown, mortgagor and former) 
owner of property. The issue involves first 
mortgage real estate 6 per cent Class A 
gold bonds of $240,000 face value, (“he com- 


COMMITTEE 


sec- | BONDHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 


Stokes and W. Burton Richards. 
acter of business done by Jackson at the) 
time the securities to be called were issued 


of $600.000 of Missouri-Illinois Bridge Com- 


at the time the securities to be called were 


IDAHO MINERALS COMPANY, Boic., 
Claude C. Smith, Walter 
The char: | 


Tdaho. 
An Idaho corporation developing metal min- 
ing. and proposing to issue 650.000 shares of 
common stock at an aggregate price of $32.- 
500 to be used for organization expenses. 
Among officers are: J. J. Oberbillig, presi- 


mittee consists of: 


is described as “professional straw bonds- | 
man.” | dent-treasurer, and C. A. Johnson, secretary, | 
FOR REORGANIATION OF | both of Boise. 

ILLINOIS. "RIDGE COMPANY, Bt. SQURI-| LULU MINING CORPORATION, Salt Lake 
fund 7 per cent gold bonds in the amount San Francisco mining district of Beaver 
County, Utah, and proposing to issue 200.000 
Shares of treasury stock in an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $110,000 to be used for | 
organization purposes. Among officers are: 
George C. Gray, president. and Joseph F. 
Floyd, secretary-treasurer, both of Salt Lake 
City. 


pany of Louisiana, Missouri. The company, 
issued, was preparing for construction of & 
toll bridge across the Mississippi River ex- 
tending from a point near Louisiana, Pike 
County, Missouri, to a point opposite in 
Pike County, Illinois. 
WING COMPANY. South Boston, | 
laware corporation not yet in. 
operation but proposing to manufacture and 
sell beer and malt liquors. The company 
expects to issue 1,000,000 shares of par value 
common capital stock in an aggregate 
amount not to exceed $1,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for equipment and other 
organization expenses. Among officers are: 
enry L. Pierce, president and Norton P. 
Webber, secretary-treasurer, both of Nahant. 


CROWN BRE 
IN THE MATTER OF CERTAIN FIRST} Mass. 
MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT SERIAL REAL 
ESTATE GOLD BONDS OF ABILENE HOTEL 
COMPANY, St. Louis. Calling for deposits 
of the issue of Abilene Hotel Company, Abi- | 
lene, Taylor County, Texas, which. at ed, | 


time the securities to be called were issued, 
owned the Hilton Hotel property which is 
the real estate mortgaged as security for! 
bond issue. This issue is for $279.000 now. 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended Feb. 24, where available. 


has been given E. P. Gage. Jacksonville, Fla. | 


How Our Farmers 


Avoid Bankruptey— 


Government Credit and Fore- 
closures as Factors in Low 
Total of Petitions 


Few farmers take advantage of bank- 
ruptcy laws to obtain freedom from their 
debts. 

For this condition. many reasons exist 
Many a small farmer has sat idly by and 
watched his farm taken out of his hands. 
Others have utilized liberal credit oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Government. 
Many have staved off loss of the farm 
with the aid of production control funds 

To make bankruptcy as painless as pos- 
sible, a iaw enacted March 3. 1933, pro- 
vides special bankruptcy procedure for 
tillers of the soil. 


The Puerto Ricans 


Prof. Tugwell to Study Problem 
Of Population Excess 


Some people are well fed. Others just 
exist. 

Little Puerto Rico. tucked among the 
balmy island-dotted reaches of the Carib- 
bean, is supporting. not the number of 
people who can be fed propery, but the 
number of people who can be kept alive. 
That is the statement of Secretary of War 
George Dern, whose Department looks 
after the governing of this insular posses- 
sion. 

Exclusively an agricultural] community, 
Puerto Rico still must import most of its 
food. Therefore, much of the island's in- 
come goes abroad in exchange for food, 
and money is scarce, keeping residents in 


abject poverty. 


To help Puerto Ricans solve their food 
problem aad keep money at home, Secre- 
tary Dern has enlisted Professor-Econs- 
mist Rexford Guy Tugwell, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who has agreed to 
take a corps of experts to the island and 
survey the whole situation. 


Improving the Picture 
To Show True Imports 


Some products from abroad are packed 
away at once in warehouses where they 
may be in bond for a week or a year, or 
possibly sent on to another country. But 
the bulk of imports go right into trade 
channels and are known as “consumptive 


imports.” 
= | outstanding. Members of the committee are: | ass. Last fiscal year there were 5,917 To cl ion in 
pure of their constant wisdom, their dis- ; Claimed their penalty. | | W. C. Collins, Mis: Ww. Up contusion in lnpert date. 
terestedness, their ability to resist temp-| Ever since the blow fell we have been pow 1 have more faith in the prosaic| gnitiington Dr Lather farmers but: the of requested by many economists, the De- 
ation, their freedom from political influ- | looking for scapegoats and hoping for 


ence, that we are willing to trust them 
with unlimited power? 
* Every Socialist, every advocate of social 


short-cuts to recovery. I much doubt that 
| we shall find either the one or the other. 
I do not look for miracles to save us or 


UOTATIONS 


process of following paths marked out | 
by reason, common sense and the ex-— 
perience of mankind. | 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City | 


J. J. KISER AND M. S. COHN, Indianapolis.| So much better was the second semester 
Jor cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes taxes and increased spending—and so OM “‘Gyiing for deposits under a plan of aa ‘that the year’s exports rose to $93,968,000, * 
mo responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) down the line. peng of Oxford Gables Realty Co.. an a jump of some 14 per cent over 1932. It Pro ress O In dustrial § d S 
Feb, 22, Fob. 23° Feb. 24 Feb, 26 Feb. 27 Feb: Wherl the wind:has blown over the ant- {nalans corporation which was engaged in| gest time that second. hall. Lode 
(PESO) 33. 3. 3.856 *33.8150 *33.8175 *33.7600 eap. the ants will build it again, never. ss. 
404.0000 403.8333 404.2500 404.8333 404.2916 403.4503 P is $167,100 year had topped the first six months. 
ustria (schilling) ++ *18.7000 *18.8200 18.7460 *18.7616 *18.8491 18.8325 fear, if they are In all, 107.000 vehicles were shipped. of 
23.1369 23.2241 23.2236 23.2333 23.2 23.2776 will not work if they are urged into blind ATOR COMPANY. which 63.754 were passenger cars. For 
ee *8.54 *8 5137 577: ‘ey ivereg vare corporation manufacturing | er "OV 
Paths or pusived in several divergent the part. the. demand centered | LIGHT new codes were approved dring the week by the National Recovery 
ee eaeicn a 99.1822 993177 99.3489 993593 992916 99.2708 vections at one and the sane lime. Bs ment, proposing to issue 5,000 shares of no around low-priced automobiles. Leading Administration, Only a few code hearings were held. due to the public 
all means let us have the debate the foreign users of “American passenger | earings at which criticism of NRA had been invited” Codes approved. and 
na | n vu 6562 07 90 34.609: retary suggests, so that we may chart our NC rer earings sch 
ugg issue has been underwritten but an option machines were South Africa, Belgium, gs scheduled in the near future follow: 
Cuba (peso) 99.9750 99.9750 99.975 9.975 97 | course. purchase 1,000 shares at $42.50 per share Argentina, Japan, and the Netherlands. ici 
0 99.9750 99.9750 99.9550 A I March 9 
Denmark (krone 22-840 22.4472 22.6518 22.6775 22.6780 22.6158 ti Effective Floor & Wall Clay Tile...... March 
7.2333 507.2583 507.6696 508.2166 507.4666 506.3660 d f y D D: 4 | d d m e 2 Liquid Fuel Appliance ...... March 9 
Finland (markka) 2.241 2.2458 2.2366 2.2425 2.241 2.2433 O reasul ay av as 10WN In ondense or Water Mie March 9 
(TFONC) 6.5348 6.553 6.5598 6.5643 6.5675 6.5713 Internal-revenue receipts: Feb, 23 Feb. 24 Feb. 26 Feb. 27 Feb. 28 Industrial Safety Equipment.March 12 ait, 
Germany (reichsmark) 39.4184 39.4958 39.5158 39.5166 39.5238 39.5707 $2 30 $1,676.683.83 March 29 Vitreous Enameled Ware..... March 9 
Greece (drachma) 9315 9350 9360 940 9415 9405 Miscellaneous internal revenue 3945.298.75 4.259.426.90 4,953.81995 9.259.612 94 area Oyster Shell Crushers........ March 9 
Hong Kong (dollar) .............. 38.5562 39.0625 38.9062, 38.7500 338.5000»: 38.8437, ~—s Processing tax on farm products 447,031.57 63,302.13 191,899.51 '222550.84 181,498.01 |. Narrow. Fabrics ......;...... March 12. Bottled Soft Drink March 9 
Hungary (pengo) “20.4166 20.5000 29.4686 929.4800 29.2000 28.5506 | Customs receipts 1,261,820.26 994,099.52 1,393,310.06 850,615.08 1,081,896.41 | Solid Braided Cord March 12 Food Brokers h 9 
38.2187 38.1750 38.1500 38.2350 38.1830 38.1400 Miscellaneous receipts ..... 122,647.58 860,808.35 457,682.86 3,935.823.06 835.251.84 | Sta 
8.6568 8.6207 «8.5639 5080 8.6490 | Trust and contributed funds receipts 415,457.63 191.718.09 101,662.30 195.242 14 "62.43791 | Manufacturing........ Imported Green Olive........March 9 
Japan. (yen 29.8800 29.8187 29.8940 29.9250 29.8500 29.8350 | 17.526.3 70,487.50 112,100.00 1,362,325.00 _75.203,675.00 | Steel Wool .................. March 10 Broom Mfg. ............ 9 
New Zealand (pound) 405.0000 404.9166 405.2500 405.8333 405.3333 404. | 5,018.859.105.0 3 Modifications 
Rumania 0038 0020 9937 969.837 .43 3.932.993.79 3.002.422.07 3.647.100.10 304,816.78 Hearings Scheduled Modification Hearings 
3.42! 3. 3.497 13.5107 13.5214 13.5407 Emergency expenditure: 5-4.284 373.975.5 | 20.7 2.809.656.5 2 3.699. yi sjery 
26.1708 26.1575 «26.1672 26.2038 26.1850 «26.1227 | Public debt expenditures 973,958 25 1.075,002.00 552.344 "350,605.25  100,153-759.50 March @ Paper & Pulp March 9 
South Africa (pound) 501.2500 501.1250 501.7500 502.2187 501.5625 500.0000 988 .(09.251. .983.282.128. .961,.332.281. 949,649.027.70 4,901.768.919. 
Uruguay (peso) *79.4333 *79.6666 *79.8500 *79'7233 8010733 *800833| Total 5.018.850.105.09 4.993.722.334.63 4.991,474.894.26 14,973,353.907.18 5,030.391.793.79 Cotton Garment (Exemp.)...March 9 Port. Breakfast Furniture....March 9 
Vugoslavia (dinar) 2.2390 2.2537 2.2725 2.2620 2.2637 2.2675 "Excess of credits (deduct). **Counter entry (deduct), Includes also $5,000,000 postal deficiency, 


This translates in my opinion into terms, | 
among others, of less restraint on human | 
activity, not more; a freer exchange of | 
goods and service with other nations, not | 
increased prohibitions; more economy 1) | 
government and lower taxes; not higher: 


CLINTON MINT COMPANY, Laingsburg. Mich. | 


Tenney, all of St. Louis. 


A Substantial Increase 
In Automobile Exports 


Exporters of automobiles and related 
products, worried over a faint demand 
abroad in the first half of 1933, made up 
for their troubles in the last six months. 


A Delaware corporation growing and stilling | 
peppermint, proposes to issue $10,000 com- | 
mon stock shares, the proceeds to be used | 
for organization purposes. The underwriter, | 
E. P. Gage & Company, Jacksonville, Florida, 
Is to receive 15 per cent commission. Amon 
Officers are George C. Shaver, president and 
E. J. Murdock, secretary-treasurer, both of 
Laingsburg 


= 


farmers but the new law probably had 
little effect on this figure, since it had 
been in force only a few months. In 
1932 ‘fiscal year) there were 4,849 cases 

Compiling figures on both city and 
rural bankruptcies, the Department of 
Agriculture finds that only 1 out of eve: v 
11 voluntary bankrupts is a farmer. °‘ 


partment of Commerce has revised its ree 
ports by dropping “general imports.” which 
are those which go into warehouses. A 
truer picture of the volume of imports will 
be presented. says the Department. be- 
cause the new data will show imports go- 
ing into trade channels plus the goods 
withdrawn from warehouses. 
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discipline, of a planned economy, of a hope for gold at the foot of the or 
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Three New Plans’ 
To Solve Problem 
Of Our Farmers 


Government Action to Retire 
Submarginal Land, Open 
New Markets, and Control 
Crop Production 


Three new lines of attack on the troubles 
of the American farmer are about to be 
undertaken by the Federal Government. 


|The New Export-Import Bank: 
How It Works— 


| Ho 
Our Policy on Foreign Trade, With Government Credit lt Be Enforced? 


Seen as Aiding International Business 


Stock Exchange WHERE OUR GOVERNMENT Power Company 


MONEY 


| Serving 196 Towns 


Regulation: Can 


w the Treasury “Reduced” 
000 Without Expenditure—Actual Spending Lags 


Inguiry Into Affairs of New 
York Power & Light Corp 


Formed in 1927 from six utilities in the 
, Adirondack section, New York Power & 


Its Revenues $2,808,000.- | 
| 


| Light Corporation serves electric energy 


At the same time the Government is push- | 


ing ahead along the old lines of voluntary 
production control. 

President Roosevelt has given the signal 
for all three of the new approaches. 
They invoive a definite start on a plan of 
land buying and retirement; a scheme for 
reciprocal tariff bartering with the nations 
of the world. largely in the interest of 
agriculture, and actual application of Fed- 
eral power to force control of marketing 
in the case of cotton. 

Word came from the White House Feb. 
27 telling the Department of Agriculture, 
the Interior Department, and the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation to move into 
action on the new national land plan. 

A Reversed Policy 

That order marked a historic change in 
policy for the Federal Government. For 
the first time since the Nation was 
founded, the Government has deliberatel! 
set out to reduce the arable land available 
for cultivation. 
drive has been to open new lands, to push 
out against new frontiers, to encourage the 
development of new territories at no 
matter what cost in human effort. 


Now the Nation is surfeited with farm! 2Md I invite its fullest cooperation. I) 


surpluses. A policy of contraction sup- 


plants the long-established policy of ex: | 


pansion. As the first step, between 3,000,- 
000 and 5,000,000 acres of sub-marginal 
farm land, on which families are eking out 
an existence, will be bought up by the Fed- 
eral Government and turned back to na- 
ture. In the country are between 125.- 
000,000 and 140,000,000 acres of this type 


of land, according to studies made by the 


Government. 


Not only will the land be purchased, but 


the families now on the land will be taken 
in hand by Uncle Sam. They will be 
offered opportunities to move to sub- 


sistence homesteads near factories where | 


there will be an opportunity for parttime 
employment with its offering of some 
ready cash. Or they may be asked to take 
places as werdens or care takers in the 
new national game preserves that are con- 
templated. In this case they could get 


some small wage and a chance to raise. 


food for their own use. 
The CCC Steps in 

Once the families are off the land to 
be purchased by the Government, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps is to move 
in and start restoring the area to its nat- 
ural state. For this work $25,000,000 is 
immediately available from Public Works 
funds. Whether Congress will authorize 
more when the present funds run out is 
a question. Some Members have revealed 
their opposition to the land program or 
the ground that it might disrupt local 
government in some of the areas affected. 

But hardly less dramatic than the start 
of a program of national land planning 
is the announced plan of President Roose- 
velt to ask Congress for authority to raise 
and lower tariff schedules by as much as 
50 per cent, without restraint by Con- 
gress. 

Again the object largely is to open the 
way for a change in policy in the interest 
of agriculture. 

New Export Markets 
Secretary Wallace and other officials 


policies of the country. Something of the 
same opinion recently was expressed by 
Ogden Mills, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, speaking at Topeka, Kans. 

Much of-the American export trade is 
confined to farm commodities. Over half 
of the cotton crop, half of the tobacco 
crop, 30 per cent of the lard output, and 
25 per cent of the wheat crop normally 
have been exported. In recent years 
as tariff walls were constructed here to 
keep out products of other nations, the 
other nations have curtailed their pur- 
chases of American farm commodities, ac- 
cording to the views of proponents of the 
theory now accepted officially. 

To meet that situation, President Roose- 
velt is seeking a chance to bargain with 
other nations for markets. If they will 
buy from us, we will buy from them. 
Not only will we buy from them, but 
through import-export banks now to be 
created Federal credit will be used to 
make their buying from us easier. 

Such {s the plan devised by George N. 
Peek, former Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and 
now foreign trade advisor to President 
Roosevelt. It has gone to Congress backed 
by the power of the White House. 


A Tradition Falling 


But involved is a break with tradition— | 


a change from the nation-old policy of 
control by Congress over tariff rates—and 
a change that represents the transforma- 
tion of the United States from a debtor 
to a creditor nation. At stake is a reopen- 
ing of foreign markets now shut off from 
American farm products. One of the 
year’s most intensively waged legislative 
battles -is expected “to be fought around 
this proposal. ; 

Even more in the: limelight than either 
land buying or tariff policies is the Bank- 
head plan to limit marketing of cotton to 
10,000,000 bales from the 1934 crop. The 
bill to cover this program was approved 
March 2 by the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

Secretary Wallace reports that increas- 
ing numbers of farmers who grow other 
crops are writing to ask that the Federal 
Government use its powers to force all 
farmers to cooperate in marketing con- 
trol. The Secretary is openly opposed to 
this policy, and has agreed to accept it in 
the case of cotton only because of the de- 
mand on the part of a large proportion 
of the growers. 


The Voluntary Program 


He stands, instead, by the plan of volun- | 


tary production control which already is 
in effect on many crops and now is to be 
extended to beef cattle and sugar when 
Congress acts. 

Its least promising results thus far have 
been shown in wheat, where the evidence 
showed that farmers who failed to agree 
on acreage curtailment were increasing 
their planting to offset the reduction of 
the cooperators. In an attempt to remedy 
this situation, the AAA last Monday, Feb. 
26, threw open its wheat program again 
to give farmers another chance to sign 
up. About 13,000,000 acres of normal wheat 
land is eligible tc be included in the con- 
trl program. The fact that American 


Always in the past, ble | tions throughout the world, government 


By GEORGE N. PEEK 
President, Export-Import Bank of Wash- | 
ington and Foreign Trade Advisor to the 

President 


In accepting the presidency of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, it is 


only fair to agriculture, to so much of| 


industry as may be affected by its opera- 
tion, and to the public, briefly to make 
known my views. 

To agriculture: I shall not forget th? 
farmers’ interest, to which I have devoted 
myself for at least a decade. I have said 
on many occasions that I am in politics 
for agriculture, not in agriculture for poli- 
tics, 


of our agricultural exports to relieve our 
burden of surpluses, present and recurring. 


Increased exports of agricultural prod-' 


ucts to some countries is possible to some 
extent in spite of existing handicaps, 


while exports of industrial products alone | 


are possible to certain other countries. 
Both types of exports can benefit the 
farmer, the first by directly expanding 
his markets, and the second by relieving 
unemployment and thus stimulating the 
demanc for agricultural products in our 
own industria] centers. 


To the public generally: 


I call attention to the fact that for | 
many vears I have advocated expansion | 


| 
: Mr. Whitney’s Futile Effort 
ular banking channels, for financing the : 
seller. It has not been created for the For Modifications of. 
purpose of acting as Santa Cleus to hand 
out presents at home or abroad. Eventu- 
ally exports and imports must balance. 
I say that this) 
is just one more move on the part of the 
President in his program to break the back 
of the depression. We did not get into! ; ; 
our trouble in a few weeks or months, | change regulation may only shift specu- 
and we shall not be lifted out of it py | lation from legitimate exchanges to 
any miracle. A second export bank is | bucket shops, in the opinion of Richard 
now being set up for Cuba and a third | Whitney, president of the New York Stock 
will be formed at once for other foreien Exchange. He laid this warning before 
ght against passage of the National Se- | 
curities Exchange Act., declaring that laws | 


‘would not remove the lure of big profiis. 
ruinously below their fair relation to other Retorting that Government must con- 


Woden Agriculture saber be restored trol those who do not control themselves 
promptly to its proper place in the Na- senators and Representatives before whom 
tion's life. This must be done, as the Mr. Whitney testified during the past week | 
| President has repeatedly pointed out, not! toiq him that he could not fairly draw a 


only for the sake of the farmer, but for | 
‘parallel between prohibition of liquor, 
im organi. | Which has just been discarded, and pro- 


ihibition of speculation, which has just 
| zation of this new agency adds one more. been proposed. 


force to those already working in unison . 
to recreate a balanced national recovery. Bill Moves Forward 

In addition to the duties as president of _ Meanwhile, the drastic bill for regulat- 
these banks I will continue as Foreign ing stock exchanges, impelled. by the, de- 
Trade Adviser to the President in which |Site of Congress and of the young Gov- 


Just as prohibition merely replaced the 


HE Government during the past week | 
cot rid of $2,808,000,000 without spend- 


ing it. 


The $2,808,000,000 is the profit which. 


Pending Bill: Investiga- the Treasury reaped from its devaluation 

tion of Call Loans - -| money has been earmarked for the new | 
stabilization fund. 


Two billion dollars of the 


For almost a month,: the Treasury has 


saloon with the speakeasy. so stock ex-_ been carrying the huge devaluation fund 


as a part of its revenues when actually 
almost all of it is already committed for 


‘spending. Yet how was the Treasury to) 


show the expenditure of the fund, when it 


‘expressly wants to keep the manipula- 


tions of the stabilization fund secret. 
During the past week the Treasury 
solved all this problem by a _ bookkKeep- 


ing device. It transferred the gold profit | 


— 


CARNIVAL OF COM 


from its ordinary receipts statement to! in 196 communities with a population of 
its “trust and contributed funds,” a minor | 852,000 and provides gas in 47 communi- 
item which is not included in computing’ ties with a population of 613,497. 
the Treasury’s current spending and col- Both parent company and constituent 
lection program. Thus by a couple of pen, companies are directly controlled by Mo- 
scratches the Treasury cut its revenues hawk Hudson Power Corporation, part of 
by $2,808,000,000 without spending a nickel.| the Niagara-Hudson Power Corporation 
The actual spending by the Government | Group, it was testified March 1 by Ex- 
continued to lag. Only $137,000,.000 was! aminer L. G. Prichard before the Fed- 
spent of which $37,000,000 went for rou-| eral Trade Commission in its inquiry into 
tine Government expenses and $100,000,-| public utilities. 
000 for emergency agencies set up t©| Dividends paid (based on average book 
combat the depression. Leading spenders’ yalue per share of common stock) were 
during the past week were the Recon-| 1611 per cent in 1928; 19.54 per cent in 
struction Finance Corporation, which dis- | 1999: 292.31 per cent in 1930; 24.13 per 
bursed 31 millions of emergency funds, and ¢ent in 1931. Assets increased from $106,- 
the Public Works Administration, which §15,.000 in 1927 to $141,690,926 in 1931. 
paid out $61,000,000, the record for the New York Power & Light and Adiron- 
week for all agencies. |dack Power and Light Corporation ad- 
= | vanced funds to Adirondack Realty Hold- 
| ing Corporation to acquire real estate and 
' property not needed in operation. The 


LAINTS: 


and property valued at $2,076,123.95. 


‘CRITICS’ VIEWS OF THE NRA 


{Continued from Page 12.} 


price-fixing. and plenty of data on produc- 

tion and prices for use of consumers. 
Manufacturers who sell at retail from 

factory are the special annoyance of 


“EACTS ON THE 
FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Terse -‘*.plification of all statistics 
bearing on the price of securities, di 


be captured, and Treasury receipts issued | 
in its place, the idea being to provide | 
| more control over the circulation of cur- | 
| rency. He favors advanced planning, re- | 


To industry: Due to changing condi- 


in the conduct of a sound internationah, Scattered throughout many departments 
trade. I.urge industry in its own in-' and bureaus of the Federal Government 
terest to be temperate in its demands. | The foregoing is the tert of Mr. 


| Peek’s letter o ept 
want to make it clear that the bank’ f acceptance upon ap 


pointment to the Presidency of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
a newly-created Federal agency for 
the financing of foreign commerce. 


has been created for the purpose of as- | 
| sisting our foreign trade and of provid-' 
| ing facilities, not now obtainable in reg- 


EXECUTIVE 


POWER 


TO REVISE 


TARIFFS AS AN AID TO TRADE 


The President’s Request for Authority to Bargain With 
Nations for Sales Abroad 


(Continued from Page 7.] 
relations once interrupted can with the | that must be necessary if the shinkage of 
utmost difficulty be restored; that even! American foreign commerce remains per- 
in tranquil and prosperous times there | manent. 
is a constant shifting of trade channels. | 
How much greater, how much more vio- 


‘cannot but improve the general situation 
lent is the shifting in these times of Of Other countries, and thus increase their 
change and of gtress is clear from the rec- Purchasing power. 
ord of current history. Every nation must | that this in turn spells increased oppor- 
at all times be in a position quickly to ad- ‘nity for American sales. 

just its taxes and tariffs to meet sudden Essential to Recovery 


‘step in the program of national economic 


both its exports and its imports. 
recovery which the Congress has elabor- 


Must Increase Imports 


tant that the country possess within its; economic crisis through which we are 


it must sustain activities vital to national | period not to exceed three years; a shorter 
defense and that such interests cannot be | period probably would not suffice for put- 
sacrificed for passing advantage. Equally | ting the program into effect. In its ex- 
clear is the fact that a full and permanent | ecution, the Executive must, of course, pay 
domestic recovery depends in part upon a due heed to the requirements of other 
revived and strengthened international branches of our recovery program, such as 
trade and that American exports cannot the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

be permanently increased without a cor- 
responding increase in imports. 


mediate situations in the field of interna- 


| Second, other governments are to an, tional trade that today await our atten-| 
ever-increasing extent winning their share tion can thus be met effectively and with | 


of international trade by negotiated re- | the least possible delay. — 
ciprocal trade agreements. If American | Franklin D. Roosevelt 
agricultural and industrial interests are to | _The White House, March 2, 1934. 


sidered program, and to grant with dis- 


capacity I shall undertake to coordinate ®Tmment lawyers who drafted It to stamp 
the information pertaining to the many oUt speculation, moves steadily toward 
/can and should assist in many directions! activities in foreign trade which are now enactment. | 


Authors of the bill, led by Thomas Cor- 


‘coran, whose official position is counsel for 


j 


‘the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 


however, showed their first disposition to 


‘make some modification in their handi- 


work. They 
'which probably will be written into the 


Gerald Grosner, speaking for retail cloth- | taining civil works, public works and the. 

iers. NRA, 
Stronger rules to prevent piracy ot, Better means to gather accurate and | 

designs were urged by Miss Mary Ben- fair statistics were asked by spokesmen |- 

delari, representing designers. ‘for the American Statistical Association. 
“Loss leaders” are still in vogue, said | 


Benjamin H. Namn. Premium merchan- | SMALL ENTERPRISES 


dise 1s being offered in larger amounts | 


gested for the immediate use of the in- 
vestor in doubt. A reliable, immediate 
forecast is included, all sent te yeu 
FREE by asking. Dept. CO-37 


THE TILLMAN SURVEY 
14 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS.9 


said C. E. Boyd, of the Detroit local re- | 
tail code authority. He argued that gift 
bill merchandise should be forbidden by the | 


retail code. 
revisions g0 to root. 
aa and | Robert Minor, of the Communist Party, | 


stock exchanse eseeuives want laws under the NRA He 
see cured: The specific, hard-and-fast | 


agreed to slight revisions 


posed an alternative program with unem- 

bill | ployment insurance and higher wages to 
‘; week ago Mr. Whitney, like a com-'| keep pace with rising living Conte. 

mittee appointed by President Roosevelt | Holds He Must Convert 
to study stock market problems, argued! 
that specific restrictions such as margin | General to Revolt 
requirements and. short selling control’ Invited by Gen. Johnson to come in the, 
should be left out of the law and be put! NRA and work with him, Mr. Minor said | 
in the hands of the Commission which it couldn’t be done “unless I succeed in| 


A resumption of international trade. the bill are now willing to make provide | 


| sisting that specific restrictions be writ- 
Let us well remember | t€7 into the country’s statute books, the 


changes and avoid severe fluctuations in| Legislation such as this is an essential | 
ated during the past year. It is part of an | 
|. You and I know, too, that it is impor-| emergency program necessitated by the 


| orders a necessary diversity and balance | passing. It should provide that the trade 
to maintain a rounded national life, that | agreements shall be terminable within a_ 


| I hope for early action. ‘The many im-. 


finally is set up to supervise stock ex- converting you to the revolution.” He 
changes. / called for a “genuine” reduction in hours | 

Relaxation Rejected | of work, greatly increased wages, 
None of the revisions which authors of @bolition of wage differentials. 


CODE ADMINISTRATION | 


The way codes are being administered 
attracted some plain speaking as this 
phase of NRA was put on the carpet. 
Elinore M. Herrick, of the New York La- 
bor Board, urged that organized labor be 
permitted to enforce codes. 

Strengthening of old trade associations 
well as formation of new ones was 


in any measure for such relaxation. In-' 


authors of the bill were willing last week 
to make only technical amendments ot 
minor character. 
_ Mr. Whitney appeared before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee last | 
week and before the House Interstate as 
, Commerce Committee the week before to. 
fight the bill. dry goods interests. 

Twenty corporations alone in 1929) Several witnesses want something done 
loaned a total of more than $20,000,000,000 | about the overlapping of codes. Delicate 
“on*call;” that is, subject to payment jurisdictional problems are found, with 
on demand, according to a summary the! pad effects on competition, some withesses 
committee counsel, Ferdinand Pecora, put averred y 
into the investigation record. Mr. Pecora Since it is a festival of criticism, Rivers 
said this character of transactions, which | Peterson, of the National Retail Hard- 
reached its peak in a period of specula- ware Association, decided it might be ap- 
tive mania, was an attractive business, propriate to direct a little of it at in- 
carrying interest from 5 to 15 per cent, dustry. He fears that business may not 
and the loans of some companies averaged measure up to the opportunities that have 
only four to five days. been granted it. That concerns him more, 

The Standard Oil Company’ of Neéw he said, than fear that NRA will fail. 
Jersey had a total of $17,672,520,000 b! was another who found trouble in code 
these loans in 1929 but the other 19 com- overlapping. Further. he advised a 
| panies listed had totals for the year from quickening of enforcement measures py 
slightly less than $1,000,000,000 down. the Government. 


Power for Labor Advisors | 
Urged by Leader 
Lack of power renders labor advisors 


impotent, -ccording to David Kaplan, for 
the machinists. He thinks NRA has made 


PAY BONUS | 


cernment corresponding opportunities in 
the American market for foreign products 
supplementary to our own. 


If the American Government is not in 
a position to make fair offers for fair op- 
portunities, its trade will be superseded. 
If it is not in a position at a given moment 
rapidly to alter the terms on which it is 
willing to deal with other countries, it 
‘cannot adequately protect its trade against 
discriminations and against bargains in- | one of the major objectives of the vet- 
jurious to its interests. Furthermore a/! erans’ organizations. 

' promise to which prompt a be! They are seeking to rebuild the pension 
,given is not an inducement whiclféean | rolls, particularly for the Spanish-Ameri- 
| Pass current at par in commercial nego- “can and the World War, which were cut 
| tiations. ‘down on July 1, 1933, from about 1,400,- 
| , 000 cases to about 810,000. 

As a result of this cutting the Govern 
than $350,000,000 annually. 
with a cut in its pension payments and 


have been expected.” 
But payment of the full adjusted serv- 


Powers Exist Abroad | 

For this reason, any smaller degree of | 
authority in the hands of the Executive | Saved more 
would be ineffective. The executive 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


is believed, may be considered as one of , marked 
the primary reasons why. the release of, soldiers and sailors. 
funds did not stimulate business activi- | 
ties to the degree which might reasonably ganizations of veterans would restore to 


ice compensation at this time is not now, then place on the Federal Government | 


employers the most completely organized 


ting up of industrial relations boards in 
.each industry. 
Joseph N. Weber, for wholesale con- 


injustices to deserving former 
The American Legion and other or- 
obstructed adoption of codes. 
the pension rolls those presumed to have Amy Woods, of Boston, 
acquired some disability in the war, and 
She added that only 13 out of 180 codes 
the burden of proving that the disabiljty 
was non-war connected. 

Pretty much the same course has been "OaC 
followed by pension legislation following, “Makers of red-headed hair pins” and 
each of this nation’s wars, judged by rec- | Other little industrial groups were asked 
_ords in the Veterans’ Administration. by Nathan B. Williams, Washington at- 

The record of the Spanish-American , torney. 7 
War shows that 392.000 men served 70' Stiles M. Decker, of Houston, thinks 
days or more during that disturbance. NOn-compliers should he isolated, like 
Of this number 284,000 still are living and | Small-pox cases. om 
have an average age of about 60 years. _ Differentials between the 


thorities. 


North and 


in their complaints of hardships created 


” “monopoly” dominated the electrical code. 


‘code “copper riveted the power of the | 


proposed by Mark Lansburgh, for retail! Dakota, suggested during his remarks that | 


He. 
| jobbers out of business. 


interest in the Nation. He advocated set-| adoption of a code not to their liking. 


fectioners, said the Consumers’ Board has, 


said codes | that interest of 15 or 16 per cent is made 
should be administered with public funds.| PY @u\o financing concerns and said ne 


grant labor representation on code au-| “usurious. 


Big, broad codes, instead of codes for| ‘€ NRA should make provision for a well! 


Small businesses often have been loud) 


DIVIDEND NOTICE | 
by NRA. They took full advantage of the - 
chance to tell tell their stories straight to 
the recovery officials. UNION CARBIDE 

Nathan B. Williams, Washington at- ND 
torney, opened the first gathering by an- A CARB o N 
nouncing that he wes “appalled at many CORPORATION 
of the excesses that have been attempted.” 
Miss Harriet Anderson, of New York, Vv 
said that bookstores are facing extinction A cash dividend of Twenty-five 
because department stores sell books be- cents (25c) per share on the out- 
low cost as “bait. standing capital stock of this Cor- 
‘Monopoly’ Dominate poration has been declared, payable 
EI pag d April 2nd, 1934, to stockholders of 
ectrical Code record at the close of business 
Sam M. Jones, for the Incandescent March 9th, 1934. | 
Lamp Manufacturers Association, said the WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 


freezing out the independents. He said his 


code authority to fix prices.” The code DIVIDEND NOTICE — 


authority, he added, consists of “a packed |. 
The North American 


jury of the monopoly.” : 
Independent aluminum manufacturers, — 
Company 
QUARTERLY 


feel about the same way and Oswald F.| 
DIVIDENDS 


Schut.e, their spokesman, said his group 
had prevented what happened in the elec- | 
trical industry. by blocking adoption of a! 
code desired by the “monopoly.” 

Senator Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), of North 


| protests of NRA objectors should be di- 
_Tected to the newly-created Review Ad- 
visory Board. 

| G. M. Peterson, of Springfield, Mass., 
protested any effort by NRA to coddle 
small businesses just because they are 
small, 


| A word for a 


No. 120 on Common Stock of 1314 conte per 

share in cash, and 1% in Common 8toek (at 

_ rate of 1 /100th of one share for eachshare 
eld); an 


No. 51 on Preferred Stock of 1 4% in cash 
(at the rate of 75 cents per share) 


Wil: be paid on April 2, 1984 to respective 
of record at the close of business 


million women home on Mareh 5, 1934 


workers was spoken by Dr. Anna W. Hock- Robert Sealy, Tressures 
_felder, New York, who said these women - : 
“were not consulted about the codes that 


| 
have eliminated home work and deprived ‘ 
them of their livelihood.” 

Divisional Administrator Riley, of NRA. 
observed that home workers have been 
cruelly exploited and ‘that I am sure was 
in mind when these codes were written.” 

M. C., Sturm, Baltimore, said price fix- 
ing will drive small manufacturers and 
He said under 
present code set-ups he could make a dis- 
count for quantity. 

Paul Jones, American Finance Corpora- 
tion, Marion, Ind., said three large com- 
panies in the business are preventing 


ANNUAL MBETING 
- The annud m ag of 
stockholders wiz 2 
on Wednesday, April 1 
1934, at our regist 
ofice, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J., at 10 o'clock A.M. | 
Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, March 
20, 1934, will be entitled to wote 2 
said meeting notwithstanding ary 
subsequent transfer of stock. 
The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 
The Borden Company 
Watter H. ReBMAN, Secretary 


Auto Financing Interest 
15 or 16 Per Cent 


Gen. Johnson developed by questions 


would try to get action, feeling that the 


' L. B. Samblast, of Portland, Oreg., said 


| Organized system of credit. 
| Fred P. Mann also advocated a loan 
' system to enable qualified applicants to 
| carry on their business. He offered a 
resolution to that effect which was 
adopted by those present. 

“This NRA stuff is all twaddle,” said | 
Cloyd W. Miller, of Mineral City, Ohio. | 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Trvixe to 
work out a financial plan by 


branches of virtually all other important 


other veteran expenses from $966,000,000 io 


$602,000,000. 
Now the Senate fias voted to restore 


trading countries already possess some! 
such power. 


I would emphasize that quick results are | about $138,000,000 of the $360,000,000 sav- 
not to be expected. The successful build- | ings and there are bills in Congress that, 
ing up of trade without injury to Ameri-| if enacted, would wipe out the greater 
can producers depends upon a cautious part of the savings made in the economy 


‘and gradual evolution of plans. ' bill which went through Congress during 


| grant an improved place to American followed March 4, 1933. 
products should be carefully sounded and | 
considered; upon the attitude of each’ go the following things: 
must somewhat depend our future course | 
of action. With countries which are un- 
Willing to abandon purely restrictive na- 
towards the reestablishment of interna- , ot bill savings on Spanish War pay- 
tional trade. no headway will be possible. | 2 te the rolls Weeld War eat- 
| The exercise of the authority which 4 erans presumed to have incurred disability 
| propose must be carefully weighed in the while in the service. at ae ae 
‘light of the latest information so as to give | 00,000. This would a cost of §$ + 
(assurance that no. sound and important | on eave $160,000,000 o 
'American interest will be injuriously dis- 3 
turbed. The adjustment of our foreign ey War 
trade relations must rest on the premise of, "4 
undertaking to benefit and not to injure) alfecting World 
such interests. In a time of difficulty and | sa ee oMicers at a cost of $2,- 
junemployment such as this, the 

| consideration of the position of the differ- | Veterans Claim 

'ent branches of American production is re- | Cuts Unjust 


quired. | Pensions and an extension of pension 
Definite Gains Foreseen | allowances are the primary concern ot 

From the policy of reciprocal negotia- the veterans because the pensions rep- 
‘tion which is in prospect, I hope in time) resent a regular payment over a num- 
that definite gains will result to Amer-| ber of years. The bonus, on the other 
ican agriculture and industry. , _hand, involves a single outlay that may 
Important branches of our agriculture, | not be repeated. ‘ 
such as cotton, tobacco, hog products, riceé,; It was the growing pension allowances, 
cereal and fruit-raising, and those prior to the savings through the economy 
branches of American industry 


whose | act, that caused Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
mass production methods have led the! ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. to ad- 
world, will find expanded opportunities | vice g Congressional Committee that pay- 
and productive capacity in foreign m&af-! ments to veterans by 1945 would total 
kets, and will thereby be spread in part, 8¢| about 21 billion dollars, or an amount 
least, the heartbreaking readjustments | equal to the total World War outlays otf 
—! the United States Government. 
wheat prices already are far over world; The veterans assert, however that the 
‘prices, and that the prospects for a fair' payments made and those sought are a 
yield of Winter wheat have improved as first obligation of the Government to pro- 
_@ result of .nows and rains over drought tect those who suffered through war ex- 
areas, is counted on to cause many farm-' perience. They claim that the curtail- 
| ers to come into the program to- obtain! ments made through the Economy Act 
some assurance of price. | have resulted in great hardships and in 


The disposition of other countries to, the first days of the special session that. passed by the Senate nearly all of these | hoarded currency in bank vaults should | 


The bills favored by the Senate would, 
1, Liberalize allowances to Spanish War Cut in Tio 


veterans at a cost of $61,000,000. This | 
‘tional programs, or to make crates the would wipe out all but $1,900,000 of the World War, there now are 4,222,000 living 


Of these 284,000, there were 196,000 on the 


pension rolls last March with 6,400 having | 


South are unfair, said Frances J. Gorman, 
of United Textile Workers of America. 


service-connected disabilities. The re-| The chiseling fringe wields too great 
maining 195,600 had partial disabilities Power on code authoritiese, according to 
| presumed to have resulted from war serv- , Alice L. Edwards, of the American Home 
ice. The economy act resulted in the re- ; Economics Association. 

moval of about 70,000 of these veterans! James C. Hunt, Baltimore, has a plan 
from the rolls. Under legislation already, © find jobs for everybody. He thinks 


_ 


would be returned. 


Number Helped 


| tenant, senior grade, in the Navy, should 
‘| be granted adjusted compensation for 
| service in excess of 60 days, at the rate of 
Of the 4,757,000 men who served in the $1 a day for service in the United States 
and $1.25 for service cverseas, 

with an average age of 42 years. Of that 
number 755,000 were on the pension rolls cause of deferred payment. Then the 
last June 30, of whom 305,111 had dis- total was used as a single premium on a 
abilities that were directly connected with | 20-year endowment insurance policy, with 
war service. 
| sumed to have service-connected disabili- nually at 4 per cent. 

ties. | : 

Under the Economy Act, the number of | How 1945 P ayment 

these men getting help was cut to 345,000 Is Pianned 

or by more than 400,000. This left the As an example, a man with a credit et 
305,111 with service-connected disabilities 


cases. Now the effort is to put back on difference between the $398 and the $1,000 
the rolls most of those presumed to have was caused by the additional 25 per cent 
suffered through war service. credit and because of the accumulated in- 
The veterans’ organizations contend terest. 

that by removing hundreds of thousands If the whole adjusted compensation on 
of veterans from the pension rolls where this basis had been paid off in 1925 it 
there was no proof that the disabilities | would have amounted to $1,400.000.000. But 
complained of were due to service per- | by letting it accrue it would have totalled 
formed for the Government, Congress about $3,500,000,000 by 1945. 


which became eligible for public sale| 
/amounted to $66,769,138. Of this amount, 


To this grant was added 25 per cent be- | vestment company issues. Manufacturing | 


The other 450,000 were pre-| interest on the payment compounded an- \charge of security registration, has just 


$398, at the age of 33, would have issued | 
and 29,582 with non-service-connecited to him an adjusted service certificate with 
' troubles, in addition to 10,000 other special a value of $1,000 at maturity in 1945. The 


| He urged lower freight rates, lower wages | 
_ to workers, more profits for manufacturers 
and a policy of laissez faire for NRA. 


yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, |; 
sure way to financial inde- || 
pendence. 


Flotation of Securities 
By Investment Companies 


Finance and investment companies have 
| been floating a good share of the new se- 
Curities since the Securities Act of 1933 went | 
into effect last July. In January, securities | 


$54.000,000 represented finance and in-/| 


issues amounted to $11,000,000 during the 
month. 


The Federal Trade Commission, in | 


ruled that remittances under the Securi- 
ties Act must be made payable to the 
Commission, not to the disbursing clerk, | 


LIFE INSURANCE Com 


or BosTon. 
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as formerly. 


caused undue hardship to the former 
soldiers and sailors. 

In the general attempt of the veterans 
to regain benefits taken from them last 
year, the adjusted service compensation 
or bonus, is pl@ying a secondary role. 
While it touches all veterans, the amount 
involved, even with full payment of the 
face value of the insurance certificates, 
is relatively small in total compared with 
the long-range pension system. 

The present bonus was provided in 
1925. It authorized that each person in 


the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps not | 


above the rank of captain in the Army or 
Marine Corps or above the rank of lieu- 


Originally, the holder of this policy| 


could borrow on the basis of 90 per cent | 


of the reserve value, which was a technical 
requiremen*® such as applies on most in- 
surance. 

Then in 1931 Congress permitted the 
veterans to borrow up to 50 per cent of 
the face value of the policies at maturity, 
with interest to be charged at the rate of 
3*2 per cent. Nearly all took advantage 
of that offer. 

Now there remains only about $500,000,- 
000 of value left in the policies at matur- 
ity and the effort in Congress is to in- 
crease that value to $2,200,000,.000 and 
make it all payable at this time. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 
President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 
“Every citizen owes to the country a. vigilant 
watch and close scrutiny of its publi-> servants, and 
a fair.and reasonable estimate of their fidelity and 
usefulness.” 


<G>-<038 NNIVERSARIES are useful reminders of what 

° ? has been achieved, indeed they are stimulating 
in their challenge to greater achievement. 

wacedss ~Franklin Roosevelt, the man, has achieved an 

extraordinary popularity—he holds a high place in the 

affections of his countrymen. His courage, his boldness, 

his earnestness, his sincerity, his sympathy for the com- 


mon man are unexampled. 


Franklin Roosevelt, the President, has insofar as the 
large powers of his office are concerned, used them in 
what he conceived to be the public interest. 
be no real dissent from such a premise. 

But as to the soundness of presidential policies, their 


effectiveness in solving our acute problems, or their wis-_ 


dom in a long-range sense, it would be assuming too much 
to render a conclusive verdict at this time. Our judg- 
ments can be only relative. We can weigh the first year 
of the Roosevelt Administration on the record of the evi- 
dence presented and we can at the same time deduce the 
trend of events and utter words of caution, knowing that 
criticism is the essence of free government and constitu- 
tional liberty—these precepts have lately been reaffirmed. 

Starting with the assets—the affirmative gains, so to 
speak—there is every reason to applaud: . 

First, the restoration of confidence in the banks. This 
was attained by prompt and uniform action in closing all 
banks and placing the mark of approval on all that re- 
opened. 

Second, the liquidation of closed banks. While the num- 
ber of institutions taken over is large and gratifying prog- 
ress has been made, there remain some vital tasks of reor- 
ganization. 

v 


Third, the insurance of bank 


NOTING GOOD deposits up to $2,500 is a psycho- 
POINTS ABOUT logical factor of incalculable im- 
THE NEW DEAL Pottance in our recuperative pro- 


cesses. The Administration has 
wisely decided to postpone any increase in the responsi- 
bilities of the insurance plan for deposits beyond $2,500. 

Fourth, an increase in farm prices. Whether we ap- 
prove permanently of domestic allotments and curtailed 
production there has been developed a better agricultural 
purchasing power surely for the time being at least. 

Fifth, local relief has been rescued from collapse. The 
extremities of the depression had affected the very basis 
of community life. Voluntary charity had about ex- 
hausted itself when federal relief cut through red tape to 
save people from starvation. The relief problem is far 
from solved but we are making progress. 

Sixth, the Navy has been built up. In a world of tur- 

moil and intense economic nationalism, it was fitting that 
we should safeguard our first line of defense. Money spent 
on this form of insurance cannot be regarded as wasteful 
though we must regretfully recognize that increased 
armaments present no solution to world peace. 

Seventh, the plan to refinance city and farm mort- 
gages is an intelligent use of federal credit and has been 
and will be of incalculable importance in restoring real 
estate values as well as aiding the morale of the property- 
owner, the bulwark of American individualism. 

Eighth, effective campaign against kidnapers. At- 
torney General Cummings has done a remarkable job in 
fighting this intensified wave of crime. The federal gov- 
ernment is performing a proper function in coordinating 
its activities with the states in the detection of kidnapers 
and racketeers. 


Ninth, the fixing of minimum 


CODE SYSTEM 


a hundred years which is more 


AIDS WORKERS | 
destined to prevent exploitation 
AND BUSINESS of human labor than the principle 


of the minimum wage. It isa piece of social legislation for 
which there can be-only the highest praise. Would that 
as much could be said about the wage levels of those who 
are above the minimum and await patiently the “equitable 
readjustments” promised by the Blue Eagle agreements! 
Tenth, child labor has been diminished. There is here 
a gain of social value far exceeding expectations. It will 
take us time to abolish all child labor and a uniform sys- 
tem may still present complications and hardships but the 
removal of children from premature employment is a hu- 
mane and constructive achievement for which the Presi- 
dent deserves all the commendation he has received. It 
marks a milestone in the evolution of social justice. 
Eleventh, the code system to protect business against 
the cancer of ruinous competition is a distinct gain. It will 
take years to perfect the NRA. We may grow out of 
patience with some of its impulsive personnel but their 
hearts are bent on giving us a better economic organiza- 
tion. They should be credited with good intent, zealous 
interest in the public welfare but:not yet a demonstrated 
formula. This means business and government have yet 
to find a way to work together so that employment may 


There can 


wages. No step has been taken in | 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


be augmented and wages increased without destroying 
the profit system altogether. 

Twelfth, revaluation of the dollar at sixty cents 
brought a tentative stabilization that may become perma- 
nent. Narrowing of the points of fluctuation in the price 
of gold has recently been helpful in steadying the currents 
of trade and finance. 


Thirteenth, the hopes of ee 
workingman have been raise 
CONFIDENCE that ie will be helped to a better 
) deal than the preceding years. 
IMPROVED had held for him. This is psycho- 
logically of great aid to national unity. 

Fourteenth, reemployment of millions may not be 
statistically measurable but the big fact remains that peo- 
ple are going back to work. If we can keep deflation and 
new-fangled theories from developing more unemploy- 
ment, we shall find ourselves ahead. Otherwise we shall 
be pouring water through a sieve—putting people to work 
to replace others forced into idleness. 

Fifteenth, developed better relations with Latin Amer- 
ica and maintained a circumspect position in world affairs. 
The foreign policy of the Administration has yet to be un- 


PUBLIC 


folded but the caution with which our relations with 


Europe and the Far East have been carried on are at least 
in accord with the best traditions of America, disappoint- 
ing though they may appear to be to some extent in the 
lack of a plan for international cooperation. 

Sixteenth, the broadest statement of all the assets, all 
the gains, all the efforts of the first year is that the state 
of public confidence is better than a year ago. We have 
acquired new courage under an inspiring leadership. 


Vv 


But the game is not won by the 
cheering sections. It is won by 
the players and at this moment 


TO PAY HUGE h 
e game is not over. There ar 
BORROWINGS years, months, of 


tle against forces that history tells us can engulf a nation 
even as it struggles to rise from the morass of despair. 

It behooves us then to examine too the mistakes, the 
liabilities, the negative trends. This appraisal has for its 
sole purpose a desire to see mistakes explored, to bring 
about a movement toward sound and stable economic or- 
ganization even, as social goals are being attained. 

We see first the largest deficit in all history. Was it es- 
sential to recovery? Government extension of credit to 
resuscitate a demoralized structure of finance was im- 
perative but. government control of credit processes will 
rise to plague and disturb us unless gradually removed. 
Grants for relief were needed. Waste of money in useless 
projects and on a scale of extravagance was not at all 
good sense or sound policy. 

But even if we agree that a budget deficit of many bil- 
lions was unavoidable, what have we done to provide a 
means of paying back what is now being so casually bor- 
rowed? Until we get a comprehensive plan to raise rev- 
enue we shall be in danger of a paper-money panic that 
will, if it develops, hurt the average man far more than 
did the earthquake of 1929. 

The Administration is postponing action til after the 
November elections. It should now be putting through 
Congress a broad tax base. 

The condition of the capital markets is the direct re- 
sponsibility of the Administration. Unwilling to admit its 
error in foisting an unworkable securities act upon the 
country, the Administration is apparently waiting for the 
effect of more deflation to be convincingly revealed. Then 
perhaps, when the damage is done, the Administration 
will consent to revision. 

The attitude of the President toward the control of se- 
curity issuance and sale is in general to be commended 
just as is his position on sobriety and temperance in the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages but if the pendulum 
swings to an extreme and bootlegging of securities grows 


NO PLAN YET 


and enforcement is made more difficult, we shall witness 


another “repeal” campaign which may sweep out the good 
and the bad features of the securities law and give the 
‘“money-changers’ a bigger license to victimize the inno- 
cent than they have ever had. 


Vv 


There has been a lack of coor- 


ARBITRARY 
ination of government agencies. 


ACTS NEED | The alphabetical commissions 
EXPL AINING and boards and corporations have 
given us a top- “heavy structure 
that needs a bit of the “national planning” so graphically 
portrayed for our watersheds. Bureaucracy thrives on 
so-called emergencies. The need for an adjustment of 
functions to permit smoother operation is bound to in- 
crease rather than diminish as government assumes more 
and more responsibility for our economic well- being. 
The revival of the spoils system in public offices is cer- 


One Year of the Roosevelt Administration Finds America With a Better Social Organization 
But Not Yet a Sound Economic Foundation---Substantial Progress Has Been Made Toward 
a Revival of Confidence---lts Continuance Depends on Policies Yet to Be Tested 


tainly not encouraging. Unless checked it becomes the 
forerunner of the break-down of democratic institutions. 

The record of the last year would not be comprehen- 
sively presented if reference were not made to certain arbi- 
trary acts which as yet have not been adequately explained. 
One involves the repudiation by the Administration of a 
promise to pay in gold an issue of securities floated after 

-we left the gold standard. Another is the refusal to allow 
the aviation companies a hearing as provided by law in 
advance of cancellation of contracts. 

The tragedy of the army fliers may be attributed to the 
Administration’s failure to familiarize itself with the dif- 
ference between air-mail flying and military aviation but 
the unwillingness to permit suit in the courts to establish 
the facts before a disinterested tribunal gives an impres- 
sion of injustice that has not-as yet been erased by any 
corrective action. 


The wrecking of the World 
Economic Conference at London 
was another impulsive action that 


FROM STATES w: 
UNLAWFULLY will go down in history as a prod- 
uct of emergency opportunism. 


We lost a chance seven months ago to bring back 
world trade which now we are so feverishly striving by 
export banks and conferences to restore. We knocked the 
props from beneath the cause of international cooperation 
and thus delayed our own recovery. 

The damage to business confidence by the curious ex- 
periment in gold purchase between October and January 
last will always be looked upon as a sort of adventure in 


POWER TAKEN 


economic evangelism which happily ended before it undid” 
the progress of the preceding months toward a return of 


confidence. 

Nor can we overlook the experiments in economic con- 
trol which have been undertaken under: broad discretion- 
ary powers granted by Congress. Certainly the usurpa- 
tion of the powers of the states contravenes the Constitu- 
tion. It is no answer to say the founders of our republic 
intended the Constitution to be elastic. They did provide 
a method for amendment and revision. It is intellectually 
dishonest to argue that it is right to attempt by subterfuge 
or circumvention that which it is specifically provided 
may be attained only by the people themselves through 
the proper exercise of their sovereign right of suffrage. 


LET THE PEOPLE 


If the New Deal is to embrace 
federal control of all: business 
within state boundaries, then con- 


CHANGE THEIR 
CONSTITUTION © sent of the states through state 
laws supplementing federal stat- 


utes should be simple to obtain. But the people should de- 
cide such questions by popular vote just as they did the 
Twenty-first Amendment to the Constitution. It was 
adopted in less than a year. Why should anybody be 
afraid to submit these issues to the people for prompt 
action? 

There are tendencies, too, such as government com- 
petition with business which are not wholesome. The 

function of the federal government whether by subsidy or 
direct operation is to care for our needs in fields of indus- 
try and business where private capital is unwilling or un- 
able to take risks. Anything else is contrary to our tra- 
ditional belief in fair play. Pioneering an uncharted road 
is one thing, but foisting a permanent system of govern- 
ment ownership on us is quite another. The people should 
have an opportunity to pass upon such questions. The 
minority will then accept the verdict all the more grace- 
fully and cooperate more effectively if it is the true will 
of the majority. 

There can be no doubt that waste and scandals have ap- 
peared in even so virtuously minded an administration as 
that ot Mr. Roosevelt. He deplores it. He is quick in 
prosecuting wrong-doers no matter if they belong to his 
political party. But it is the system that begets the scan- 
dals. To spend billions without permitting even the Direc- 
tor of the Budget to know in advance how and where the 
money is spent is unfortunately the very thing that has 
wrecked liberal governments in the past. There still is no 
proper budget control of emergency expenditures. 

Let us hope the second year of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration will be even better than the first, that errors will 
be corrected, that the people will have more to say about 
the fundamental changes being imposed upon them both 
by a law and by bureaucratic regulation. Let us hope 
the President will rise above the narrow vision of those of 
his advisers who see in the present distress only an oppor- 
tunity to put into practice a social re-orientation but who 
do not build soundly the foundations of an economic re- 
organization. 

May the second year see a consolidation of the gains we 
have made and a revision of the mistakes of the first year. 
We are being aided by natural strength in recovery. Let 
not the cure be worse than the illness. 
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